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DIRECTOR'S FOREWORD AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Since the acquisition of the Tibetan Manjushri sculpture in 1955, 
the Dallas Museum of Art has collected, exhi 





'd, and cham- 
pioned the arts of South and Southeast Asia. From numerous 
early exhibitions of Asian art at the DMA, culminating in The Arts 
of Man international exhibition in 1962, from which several South 
Asian works came to the DMA, the Museum's collection of South 
Asian art has expanded remarkably. This growth has primarily 
been made possible thanks to the generosity of many dedicated 
donors and supporters of the DMA. 

This volume is the Museum's first publication devoted solely to 
its South Asian collection. It is also, following the publication in 
2009 of The Arts of Africa at the Dallas Museum of Art, the second in a 
series of catalogues documenting the treasures to be found in our 
encyclopedic collections. 

Lam especially grateful to David Owsley, to whom this book 
is warmly dedicated, for his connoisseurship, discemment, and 
unswerving support over the many years of his productive rela- 
tionship with the Museum and with Dallas. David has enriched 
the DMAS collection of South Asian art with personal gifts, via the 
Alconda-Owsley and the Alvin and Lucy Owsley foundations, and 
through a number of intended bequests. 

I would also like to thank all the past and current trustees and 
donors who have guided and cared for the Museum's collecting 
vision, and to thank my predecessors and their staffs who have 
cultivated the programs and furthered the growth of the collec- 
tion through gifts of art and funds. I sincerely thank all the gener- 
ous donors who over the years have nurtured and augmented our 
South Asian collection: the Acquisitions Holding Fund, the 
Alconda-Owsley Foundation, the Art Museum League Fund, the 
Asian Art Fund, Anna Michlin Beck, Alta Brenner, Joe B. Brooks, 
Mrs. E.R. Brown, Lena Mae Caldwell, Caltex Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, George V. Charlton, Margaret Jonsson Charlton, James H. 
Clark, Lillian B. Clark, the Dallas Art Association Purchase Fund, 
the Dozier Foundation, Annabelle Drane, Rupa Dutia, Stephen M. 
Farr, E.E. Fogelson, the E.E. Fogelson and Greer Garson Fund, 
Greer Garson, the General Acquisitions Fund, Ann Gray, the Cecil 


and Ida Green Acquisition Fund, the Cecil and Ida Green Founda- 
tion, Patsy Lacy Griffith, Mrs. J. William Griffith, the Hamon Chari- 
table Foundation, Leon A. Harris Jr., Leland F. Henderson, the 
Hoblitzelle Foundation, Sarah Dorsey Hudson, Mrs. John Leddy 
Jones, Junior Associates Members, the Elbrun and Peter Kimmel- 
man Foundation, Inc., Arnold H. Lieberman, Linda Marcus, Stan- 
ley Marcus, the Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Marcus Foundation, 
Mrs. Eugene McDermott, Marie Scott Miegel, Manu Narang, Rama 
Narang, the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation, Alvin Owsley, 
DavidT. Owsley, the Owsley Discretionary Fund, Floyd C. Ramsey, 
Virginia Ramsey, the Virginia C. and Floyd C. Ramsey Fund of 
Communities Foundation of Texas, Inc., the Virginia C. and 
Floyd C. Ramsey Fund ofthe Dallas Community Chest Trust Fund, 
Inc, the Wendy & Emery Reves Foundation, Inc., Carlton C. 
Rochell Jr. Michael L. Rosenberg, Franyo Schindler, Gustave 
Schindler, J. Donald Walp, Dr. Robert S. Walzer, Mrs. Robert S. 
Walzer, Mrs. Denni Davis Washburn, and the Wendover Fund. 

Gratefully 1 acknowledge the acumen and expertise of the 
scholars who have contributed to the success and depth of this 
catalogue: Frederick Asher, who wrote many of the entries for the 
Hindu objects in the collection, Catherine Asher, who wrote the 
entries for the Mughal objects, Robert Clark, who wrote entries 
for the Gandharan and Himalayan objects, and Nancy Tingley, 
who wrote entries for the Southeast Asian objects. | would also 
like to thank Molly Aitken, Emma Bunker, Vidya Dehejia, John 
Huntington, Janice Leoshko, and Darielle Mason for their schol- 
arly advice and input. 

| offer great thanks to Dr. Anne Bromberg, The Cecil and Ida 
Green Curator of Ancient and Asian Art, for her leadership role as 
author and editor of this publication. Anne selected the objects, 
amassed a vast store of research notes, references, and biblio- 
graphic material, contributed the connective historical and art 
historical narratives to the text, and orchestrated the book's 
overall look and content. For her dedication, expertise, and many 
contributions to the enrichment of the DMA's South Asian collec- 


tion, we offer our most sincere appreciation. 


Itis with deep gratitude that Anne Bromberg and acknowledge 
the contributions of staff who have helped to bring this publica- 
tion to fruition: Tamara Wootton-Bonner, Associate Director of 
Collections and Exhibitions, for her contributions in shepherding 
the planning of the publication; Jessica Beasley, former Curatorial 
Administrative Assistant, for laying the groundwork and coordi- 
nating the numerous facets of such a complex undertaking; Auriel 
Garza, Curatorial Administrative Assistant in the Ancient and 
Non-Westem Art division, who coordinated work on the publica- 
tion and kept everything running on a smooth course; Eric Zeidler, 
Publications Manager, for overseeing all aspects of photography, 
galleys, and textual review; Giselle Castro-Brightenburg, Imaging 
Manager, for coordinating the publication’s photography in all its 
complexity; Brad Flowers, Staff Photographer, who worked metic- 
ulously on the photography of most of the objects so beautifully 
illustrated on the following pages; Vince Jones, Head Preparator, 
and the preparators with whom he worked, for overcoming the 
complicated logistics involved in moving so many objects to the 
photography studio on a timely basis; John Dennis, Conservator, 
for his assistance in fact-checking and his answers to numer- 
ous queries; Jacqui Allen, the Mildred R. and Frederick M. Mayer 
Director of Libraries and Imaging Services, who ably guided the 
smooth functioning of the involved research and photography 
underpinning this project; Hillary Bober for her painstaking 
research and fact-checking; Mary Leonard, Librarian, for her expert 
assistance with citations and source material; and our McDermott 
Curatorial Interns, without whose skills, input, and labor this 
project never would have seen the light of day: Robert Belanger 
(2004-2006), Elizabeth Myers (2006-2007), Crystal Rosenthal (2007- 
2008), Cara Romano (2008-2009), Madelyn Strubelt (2010-2011), 
and Andrea Lesovsky (2012-2013). 1 also offer great thanks to our 
editor, Dr. Kristina Youso, for her exacting and meticulous work 
with the text; to our proofreader, Laura Iwasaki; to our design- 
ers, Jeff Wincapaw and Ryan Polich of Marquand Books, Inc.; and 
to Patricia Fidler and Lindsay Toland of Yale University Press, our 
distributor. Finally, I would like to extend our appreciation to 
Alan Bromberg for allowing us to reproduce his site photography 
taken over the past half century in India, Southeast Asia, and the 
Himalayas; these illustrations provide context and grounding for 
the works themselves. 

On behalf of the Dallas Museum of Art and its trustees, | am 
delighted to share these treasures with you. We hope that this 
catalogue will educate, enlighten, and inspire its readers to delve 
deeper into the Museum's collections and further explore the arts 
of India, Southeast Asia, and the Himalayas in all their breadth 
and enchantment. 


Maxwell L. Anderson 
The Eugene McDermott Director 
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THE ARTS OF INDIA, SOUTHEAST ASIA, AND THE HIMALAYAS AT 
THE DALLAS MUSEUM OF ART: A HISTORY 


At the time of this publication the South Asian, Southeast Asian, 
and Near Eastern collections at the Dallas Museum of Art con 
sist of over 450 works, ranging from fine examples of the Islamic 


arts of Turke 





and Iran to important works of Indian, 





, Syri 





Himalay. 





n, Khmer, and Thai art. The path to this impressive col. 
lection, which we now celebrate with this publication, has been 
far from gradual and predictable. It has grown in fits and starts, 


with much coll 





ng activity over the last fifteen or twenty years 
The Museum now cares for an important collection that contin- 
ues to grow exponentially. 


For much of its history, interest in Asian art at the Dallas 





Museum of Art centered on special exhibitions. The first exhi- 
bition of Asian artworks was shown in 1938, entitled Chinese 
Ancestral Portraits and Japanese Landscape Prints. Between 1939 and 
the present time, numerous exhibitions or gallery installations 
have been devoted to Asian art, and the subjects have ranged 
from Chinese tomb figures to Indian miniature paintings. In this 
array of exhibitions, a seminal presentation was The Arts of Man 
(October 6, 1962-January 1, 1963). The exhibition was conceived 
by former board president Margaret McDermott, one of the DM A's. 


most significant patrons who is still a leading voice in building 





the Museums collections, and former director Jerry Bywaters. The 
exhibition was a watershed moment for the Museum's display of 
arts from around the world. The fact that the DMA's collections 
today are as distinguished in Pre-Columbian, African, Asian, and 
Oceanic art as they are in traditional Western arts is frequently 
cited as due to this groundbreaking exhibition. Several works 
in the exhibition subsequently enhanced the DMA's collections, 
including the fine Vishnu and attendants sculpture (cat. 39) 
given by Mrs. John Leddy Jones, and the Durga (cat. 43) and 
Vishnu wooden festival sculptures, both gifts from the Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Marcus Foundation. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, other important Asian art exhibitions at 
the DMA included Masterpieces of Japanese Art (organized by the 
DMA in 1969), Indian and Southeast Asian Stone Sculptures from the 


Avery Brundage Collection (organized by the Center of Asian Art and 


Culture, City and County of San Francisco, 





n 1970), The Sculpture 
of Thailand (organized by Asia House Gallery, New York, in 1973), 
Oriental Art in Dallas Private Collections (organized by the DMA in 
1976), and Chinese Export Porcelain from the Reeves Collection at Wash- 
the High Museum of Art 


Smithsonian Institution Traveling 





ington and Lee Univ 





sity (assembled by 





in 1973 and circulated by th 





Exhibition Service, 1974-1976). The last two exhibitions directly 





affected the collection of the Museum, since several of the works 








from private collections were eventually given to the DMA. 
Former director Harry Parker was very interested in Asian 
art, which led to several major exhibitions in the 1980s, includ- 


e Exhibition 





ing The Shogun Age (organized by The Shogun Ag 
Executive Committee in 1984) and Life at Court: Art for India's Rulers, 





Fig. Pair of lokapalas (heavenly guardians), China, early Sch century. 

th three-color (sancai) lead glazes. The Eugene and 
McDermott Art Fund, Inc. in hor 
73601-2 MCD. 












or of Ellen and Harry S. 
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16th-19th Centuries (organized by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
in 1986). Two Japanese print exhibitions involved collections that 
were eventually acquired by the Museum: Hiroshige: Fifty Three 
Stages of the Tokaido, from the Stanley Marcus collection, and Views 
of Japan: Modern Woodblock Prints by Hiroshi Yoshida, which included 
some of the Japanese prints given to the Museum by Juanita and 
Alfred Bromberg. Harry Parker's interest in Asian art was fittingly 
honored with the 1987 purchase of the Chinese Tang-dynasty pair 
of lokapalas (fig. 1), a spectacular set of glazed earthenware tomb 
guardians, which were acquired by The Eugene and Margaret 
McDermott Art Fund, Inc., in honor of Ellen and Harry S. Parker III. 

In 1989 noted scholar of Japanese art Emily Sano joined the 
Museum as Deputy Director of Collections and Exhibitions and 
Senior Curator of Non-Western Art. She was responsible for 
several important exhibitions as well as the acquisition of sig- 
nificant artworks. Objects of Elegance and Whimsy, an exhibition 
that presented works from John R. Young's collection of Mi 





period Japanese vases, sculptures, and decorative arts, led to the 
Museum's acquisition of the Young collection in 1993. The collec- 
tion includes an array of important examples of late-nineteenth to 
early-twentieth-century Japanese craftsmanship, often produced 
for Western markets (see fig. 3). Other major Japanese works, 
including the Arhat sculpture, a gift of the Roberta Coke Camp 
Fund and Lillian B. Clark, the Eight Immortals of the Wine Cup screen 
(fig. 2), a gift of The Eugene and Margaret McDermott Art Fund, 
Inc,, and a lacquered wood saddle from the Edo period, a gift of 
the Boeckman-Mayer Fund, Foundation for the Arts Collection, 
came to the Museum during this time. Other prominent works 
of East Asian art were given by Museum supporters, including 
Mrs, Alex Camp, Stanley Marcus, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Kahn, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Lawrence Pollock, and works were acquired through 
the Museum League, the DMA General Acquisitions Fund, and the 
Junior League of Dallas. As a result of these early gifts, the DMA's 
Chinese and Japanese collections now include 234 works. 

As late as 1990, South and Southeast Asian art at the DMA con- 
sisted of only a small group of important works. In addition to 
the Vishnu and attendants sculpture mentioned earlier, the small 


holdings included the majestic bust of a bodhisattva, a gift of 
Margaret J. and George V. Charlton (cat. 9); a gilt bronze Manjushri 
sculpture from Mrs. E.R. Brown (cat. 99), and several works from 
the Arts of Man exhibit. James and Lillian Clark, best known for 
their gifts of modern art to the Museum, gave an exquisite small 
Thai seated Buddha (cat. 137). 

The state of the South Asian collections changed dramatically 
in the 1990s. In 1993-1994 an exhibition of works from a private 
collection entitled East Meets West: Selections from the David T. Owsley 
Collection proved to be the beginning of a productive relationship 
between Mr. Owsley and the Museum and a defining moment 
for the South Asian collection. After the close of the exhibition, 
former director Jay Gates suggested that Mr. Owsley leave the 
works at the DMA, to form the core of a new gallery space, and in 
1996 the Museum debuted the new Asian galleries, providing a 
home for Mr. Owsley's collection of South Asian art alongside the 
Museum's core group of masterworks. 

In addition to expanding its collections in the South Asian 
area and opening new gallery spaces devoted to the arts of South 
Asia, the Museum presented several important Asian exhibitions. 
Notable are The Sensuous and the Sacred: Chola Bronzes from South India 
(organized by the American Federation of Arts and appearing at 
the DMA from April 6 to June 15, 2003) and Domains of Wonder. 
Selected Masterpieces of Indian Painting, drawn from the Binney 
collection at the San Diego Museum of Art (November 18, 2007- 
January 27, 2008). Associated with Domains of Wonder were two 
smaller exhibits: When Gold Blossoms: Indian Jewelry from the Susan L. 
Beningson Collection, organized by the American Federation of Arts, 
and Indian Miniature Paintings from the David T. Owsley Collection, 
which displayed all of Mr. Owsley's miniature paintings. 

In 2003 Mr. Owsley signified that he would leave his personal 
collection to the Museum in his estate. The South Asian galler- 
ies, which were part of an extensive remodeling of the Museum's 
third level in 2004, were then named the David T. Owsley Galleries 
of South Asian Art. Thanks to his generosity and connoisseur- 
ship, the South Asian collections have become an important part 
of the Museum’s encyclopedic display. David Owsley has worked 





Fig. 2 The Eight Immortals of the Wine Cup, Japan, c. 1600. Pair of six-fold screens: ink and 
pigment on gold leaf. The Eugene and Margaret McDermott Art Fund, Inc. 198978.2-b McD. 
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Fig. 3 Takenouchi no Sukune Meets the Dragon King of the Seo, Tokyo, Japan, 
1875-1879, Bronze and glass. Foundation for the Arts Collection, The 
John R- Young Collection, gift of M. Frances and John R. Young. 
1993861 FA. 


in partnership with Dr. Anne Bromberg, the DMA Cecil and Ida 
Green Curator of Ancient and Asian Art, and the directors of the 
DMA in the long-range planning and development of this impor- 
tant collection. Former director John R. Lane devoted much time 
and consideration to how the South Asian collection could best 
be expanded and how the Museum could work with Mr. Owsley 
most effectively. During his tenure a donor campaign resulted 
in the acquisition, in 2000, of the Chola dynasty twelfth-century 
bronze sculpture of Shiva Nataraja from south India (cat. 31). 
This purchase, spearheaded by Margaret McDermott and also 
funded by the Hamon Charitable Foundation, an anonymous 
donor, the Cecil and Ida Green Foundation, and the Cecil and Ida 
Green Acquisition Fund, is one of the Museum's most important 
works and was given in honor of David Owsley. Bonnie Pitman, 
Director from 2008 to 2011, brought her extensive knowledge of 
and experience with Asian art to this area and strongly supported 
new acquisitions in South Asian art. The Museum's new director, 
Maxwell Anderson, continues this enthusiastic collaboration. 
Utilizing Museum acquisition funds such as the Wendover Fund, 
the Cecil and Ida Green Fund, and the General Acquisitions Fund, 
the Museum has often been able to acquire important works that 
expand the scope of the collection, and the Owsley family contin- 
ues to support art at the DMA through the contribution of funds 
from the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation. 

The most recent acquisitions in the South Asian area, to which 
Mr. Owsley has contributed, include the dramatic Pala-dynasty 
relief showing the goddess Durga slaying the buffalo demon 


(cat. 36), a gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and Lucy Owsley 
Foundation and a gift of the Cecil and Ida Green Acquisition 
Fund; the charming Chola dynasty stone sculpture of Shiva's bull 
mount, Nandi (cat. 33), a gift of the Cecil and Ida Green Acquisition 
Fund and gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and Lucy Owsley 
Foundation; and the rare late-Gandharan sculpture of a Thinking 
Bodhisattva with a forceful contrapposto composition and a 
brooding spiritual intensity (cat. 15). The Thinking Bodhisattva 
was given to the Museum by the Wendover Fund, David T. Owsley 
via the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation, the Cecil and Ida Green 
Acquisition Fund, and the General Acquisitions Fund. 

From a modest starting point with a few interesting pieces, the 
collection of South and Southeast Asian art has expanded to the 
extent that the DMA can offer its audiences a fine cross section of 


the spectacular arts of these rich and diverse cultures. 


India 

The foundation of the South Asian collection at the DMA is 
devoted to Indian art. This core of artworks, now considerably 
expanded, comprises the first gallery in the Owsley galleries. This 
is appropriate, since India was the source for major religious and 
artistic traditions found across Asia. 

Artworks include a warm and appealing twelfth-century relief 
of Shiva and Parvati with their children, Ganesha and Skanda 
(cat. 34). A fine sculpture of Agni, the Vedic god of fire (cat. 20), 
a sensuous heavenly female in the Khajuraho style (cat. 25), a 
handsome male torso from Mathura (cat. 16), and a deft relief of 
the river goddess Jamuna and her attendants (cat. 23) suggest 
the range of subject matter in ancient South Asian sculpture, 
while the Gupta-period architectural fragment with a human face 
(cat. 19) exemplifies an early architectural style in India. All are 
intended gifts of David T. Owsley. 

Major additions to this area of the collections also include 
the tenth-century Vishnu as Varaha sculpture, with its dramatic 
and energetic embodiment of the boar-headed deity saving an 
earth goddess (cat. 38), a gift David T. Owsley via the Alvin and 
Lucy Owsley Foundation and the Alconda-Owsley Foundation, 
the E.E. Fogelson and Greer Garson Fogelson Fund, the General 
Acquisitions Fund, the Wendover Fund, and Alta Brenner in 
memory of her daughter Andrea Bernice Brenner-McMullen; the 
Kushan pillar sculpture with a bejeweled and sensuous woman, 
perhaps a yakshi, or nature spirit (cat. 5), a gift of David T. Owsley 
via the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation; the sixteenth-century 
sculpture of Shiva as Virabhadra, a fierce, warlike incarnation of 
the god (cat. 44), a gift of Alvin and David T. Owsley via the Alvin 
and Lucy Owsley Foundation in memory of Colonel Alvin M. 
Owsley, with the assistance of the Wendover Fund; and the 
ninth-century doorjamb with Shaivite figures and a river god- 
dess (cat. 22), a gift of the Wendover Fund, David T. Owsley 
via the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation, and the General 
Acquisitions Fund. 


15 





The Museum’s Junior Associates group has also enhanced the 
South Asian collections, with the purchases of the eleventh- 
century Durga relief from Rajasthan (cat. 35), the eleventh-century 
sculpture of an attendant of Vishnu (cat. 24), and the very fine 
twelfth-century seated Jina, an austerely powerful representation 
ofa Jain tirthankara in meditation (cat. 27) 


The Mughal Period 

‘The arts of the Mughal period (1526-1857), a time marked by a cre- 
ativemixand synthesis of Hindu and Muslim styles, are of special 
interest. Thisarea of the collection has grown considerably, thanks 
toMr.Owsley's acquisitions, as well as through gifts from Mrs. Alta 
Brennerand from the estate of Sarah Dorsey Hudson. Fine Mughal 
metalwork and jewelry are particularly impressive, including 
inlaid and jeweled weapons, such as the jade-handled dagger and 





its sheath (cat. 84) an intended gift of David T, Owsley, and orna- 
mented qatars (cats. 83, 85), the first an intended gift of David T. 
Owsley and the second a gift of David T. Owsley via the Alconda- 
Owsley Foundation. Stunning examples of gold ornaments, 
both Muslim and Hindu, include the delightful Hindu wedding 
omament (thali) (cat. 69), a gift of David T. Owsley via the Alconda- 
Owsley Foundation in memory of Mrs. Juanita K. Bromberg; the 





hair braid ornament wom by Indian dancers (cat. 71), a jeweled 
gold arm band (cat. 72), both gifts of David T. Owsley via the Alvin 
and Lucy Owsley Foundation; and the spectacular gold necklace 
with a pendant in the form of the elephant-headed Hindu god 
Ganesha (cat. 70), a gift of the Asian Art Fund and Alta Brenner in 
memory of her daughter Andrea Bernice Brenner-McMullen. 
Other decorative arts in the collection include a silver scep- 
ter with a makara head (cat. 50), a gift of David T. Owsley via the 
Alconda-Owsley Foundation, and game-related objects, such as 


the painted backgammon board with pop-up figures (cat. 54), and 


Fig. 4 Curator Anne Bromberg lectures in. 
the galleries 


the chess piece of a mahout and two riders on an elephant (cat. 56), 
both intended gifts of David T. Owsley. 

More large-scale objects include a pair of carved sandstone jali 
screens, used as ornamental furnishings and for the circulation of 
air (cat. 48), purchased by the Junior Associates, and architectural 
brackets illustrated with fantastical animals called vyalas and men 
riding horses (cat. 45), a gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and 
Lucy Owsley and Alconda-Owsley Foundations. The most impor- 
tant architectural work is the lar; 





Iver-over-wood shrine, dating 
to the early nineteenth century (cat. 49), a gift of David T. Owsley 
via the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation, With its domed struc- 





ture and depiction of Hindu dancing girls, along with courtiers on 
elephants, it aptly represents the mingling of Muslim and Hindu 
cultures during the Mughal period. 





Buddhism and the Himalayas 

Another significant collecting area lies in the Buddhist arts of the 
Gandharan region and the Himalayas. Gandharan art is significant 
not only for its majestic representations of Buddhist holy figures 
but also for its expression of the interchange between styles of 
the Mediterranean world and the northwestern areas of South 
Asia, occurring thanks to trade and political contact between the 
regions. The noble, imposing Head of Buddha, a gift of David T. 
Owsley via the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation, is an outstand- 
ing example (cat. 7), and there are also sculptures of bodhisattvas 
and reliefs with scenes from the life of the Buddha, along with 
works from the related Kushan kingdom in northern India. In the 
Himalayan area, Mr. Owsley has contributed gilt bronze sculp- 
tures including the powerful figures of Vajrabhairava (cat. 97), 
Palden Lhamo (cat. 98), and Simhavaktra, the lion-headed figure 
(cat. 95), which join Tibetan bronzes that go back to the earlier 
days of the Museum. These include Manjushri (cat. 99), a gift 
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of Mrs. E.R. Brown; Padmapani (cat. 89), a gift of the Virginia C. 
and Floyd C. Ramsey Fund of the Dallas Community Chest Trust 
Fund, Inc,, for the Foundation for the Arts Collection; and the 
dakini Vajravarahi (cat. 101), a gift of the Virginia C. and Floyd C. 
Ramsey Fund of Communities Foundation of Texas, Inc. for the 
Foundation for the Arts Collection. The figure of Manjushri, the 
bodhisattva of wisdom, is one of the first Asian works to come 
to the Museum. Glittering with gilding and often forcefully 
expressive in their treatment of the fearsome yet protective fig- 
ures of Tibetan Buddhism, the sculptures originally served in the 
monastic context as aids to meditation and devotional practice. 
Several Tibetan ritual objects in the collection include a purba, 
or ritual dagger (cat. 109), an intended gift of David T. Owsley, 
two Buddi 





diadems, one painted with skulls and the other 
with Buddhist holy figures (cats. 110, 111), gifts of David T. Owsley 
via the Alconda-Owsley Foundation, and stupas, memorials to 
prominent lamas and monks (cats. go, 105), the former a gift of 
David T. Owsley via the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation and the 
latter an intended gift from David T. Owsley. Various gilt bronze 
objects used in meditation are often small in scale, while larger 
works include thangka paintings used in outdoor Buddhist cere- 
monies. The Mahottara Heruka thangka (cat. 103) is a gift of the 
Junior Associates, while the Palden Lhamo thangka was acquired 
with the Wendover Fund (cat. 102) 

The great Bhairava mask from Nepal (cat. 113), a gift of David T. 
Owsley via the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation, depicts a vision 
of Shiva in his terrifying form. As is true of many Himalayan 
works, a terrifying and violent nature represents an aspect of a 
protective divinity. 





Figs. S and 6 Families in the David T. Owsley Galleries of South Asian Art. 


Southeast Asia 

Early gifts of Southeast Asian art at the Museum include the 
tenth-century rearing lion (cat. 119), a gift of the Dallas Art 
Association and The Art League Fund, and the tenth-century head 
of a deity, perhaps Vishnu (cat. 118), also a Dallas Art Association 
purchase. From the art of the Khmer empire in Cambodia the 
large head of an asura, from the Bayon period (cat. 124), a gift 
of David T. Owsley and the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation 


in honor of Mrs. Eugene McDermott, represents a demon who 





competes with the gods for the elixir of immortality. This grand 
theme was perhaps best expressed in the great balustrade of the 
bridge at Angkor that leads to the Bayon temple. From the large 
Buddhist Lokeshvara figure (cat. 122), to the sculpture of a female 
deity, probably a Hindu goddess (cat. 120), both intended gifts of 
David T. Owsley, to the virtually abstract and monumental linga 
(cat. 117), a gift of David T. Owsley, to the comer relief with devatas, 
an architectural element with relief sculpture (cat. 126), a gift of 
David T. Owsley via the Alconda-Owsley Foundation and the Alvin 
and Lucy Owsley Foundation, it is possible to see at the DMA a 
group of artworks revealing the refined elegance and majestic 
calm of Khmer art 

For centuries, Thailand was under Khmer rule from neighbor- 
ing Cambodia, and later Thai art reveals this Khmer influence. 
‘The DMA collection has been enhanced by a number of examples 





of Thai bronze work, including the fine early bronze probably 
depicting Maitreya (cat. 116), an intended gift of David T. Owsley. 
Mr. Owsl 


ures, as well as a Khmer palanquin ring (cat. 130), a Thai dragon 





has contributed several works of Thai Buddhist fig- 


finial (cat. 140), and a Khmer ritual conch shell (cat. 129), all 
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Fig, 7 Activities in the David T. Owsley Galleries of South Asian Art. 


intended gifts from David T. Owsley, which display the delicate 
omamental designs of Khmer and Thai art. The most impressive 
Thai work is a large fifteenth-century standing gilded sculpture 
of Shakyamuni, a gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and Lucy 
Owsley Foundation, the Cecil and Ida Green Acquisition Fund, and 
the Wendover Fund, where the Buddha is shown as a royal figure 
(cat. 136). It may be compared with the Thai crowned Buddha head 
(cat. 141), an intended gift of David T. Owsley, as well as the Lan 
Na Buddha (ca 
Lucy Owsley Foundation, where the Buddha is shown in simple 
monk's robes, touching the earth after having subdued Mara, the 





135), a gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and 


demon of ignorance. 

Javanese art, which often expresses Indian influence and Hindu 
and Buddhist themes, makes up a small portion of the DMA 
collection. Important examples, however, include the massive 
figure of the elephant-headed god Ganesha (cat. 143), a Dallas Art 
Association purchase in 1963 from the Arts of Man exhibition, and 
Mr. Owsley's intended gift of a seated ancestor figure (cat. 142) 


These Indian-related works are a good complement to the muse- 





um's holdings in tribal Indonesian art. 





While the collection continues 





to grow, this publication is 
intended to document the amazing holdings now in the DMA's 
possession and to thank all of the many donors, especially David 
Owsley, for their efforts on behalf of the Dallas Museum of Art. 
The collection enables visitors to experience the riches of South 
and Southeast Asia's long and remarkable artistic history. The 
countries of southern Asi 





have been not only the source of sev- 
eral major world religions, but also the source of some of the 
world’s finest and most diverse works of great art. Thanks to our 
many donors, the museum visitor can appreciate these beautiful, 
sensuous, and visionary artworks firsthand 

AB 
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TRIBUTE TO A COLLECTOR 


The wherewithal ofthe Dallas Museum ofArt to realize this beau- 
tiful catalogue is due to the efforts of the collector and scholar 


David T. Owsley. For over two decades, Owsley has worked in 





tandem with the DMA to build an exceptional collection of South 
Asian art. His name must join the ranks of those distinguished 
museum patrons who have changed the course of this institution 
and forever nourished the lives of numerous museum visitors 
David Owsley, the son of a well-known Dallas couple, Colonel 
Alvin Owsley and Lucy Ball Owsley, earned a BA in English litera- 
ture at Harvard and an MFA in art history at New York University. 
At the age of 30 he decided to give up busine: 





for the arts, saying 
that he was inspired by André Malraux's comment in The Voices of. 
Silence that "Man only becomes Man when he does that within 


him which is most high, most noble." His interest in South Asian 





art was inspired by a trip to India that he and his mother made 
in the 19705. In his later travels, he discovered the diversity of 
Buddhist, Hindu, and Mughal sculpture and architecture at sites 
including Ellora, Aurangabad, Khajuraho, and Fatehpur Sikri. He 
recalls the profound impact of the grace, power, and richness 


of Indian art at these sites. He was also moved by the precision 





and color of Indian miniature paintings. He noted that the styl- 
ized gardens of Mughal India were like actual landscapes visible 
nearby. Subsequently, he visited Thailand, 
India, where the great Hindu and Buddhist sculptural traditions 





ambodia, and south 


were equally impressive. Inspired by these trips, in 1973 he iden- 
tified at auction a notable Jain sculpture of a dancer, crafted of 
white marble, and he persuaded his mother to purchase it for 
the DMA (cat. 26) 

His personal interest in helping the DMA to assemblea collection 
of South Asian art goes back to the exhibit of his art in 1993-1994, 
East Meets West: Selections from the David T. Owsley Collection. While 
the exhibition contained examples of European decorative arts 
and modern sculptures and paintings, it was mostly devoted to 
South Asian art. Following the end of the exhibit, then-director 
Jay Gates suggested that if Owsley would leave those works on 
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long-term loan at the Museum, he would find gallery space for 
them. In 1996, new Asiatic galleries opened, and Owsley donated a 
spectacular silver-over-wood shrine, complete with birds, dancing 
girls, and courtiers on elephants—a miniature Taj Mahal (cat. 49). 
Today, this popular work dominates the landing leading to the 
Asian galleries. Even before the 1993 exhibit, David Owsley had 
been involved with the DMA. He was a contributing author for 
the Wendy and Emery Reves collection catalogue, and he had 
consistently encouraged his mother, Lucy Owsley, to give works 
to the Museum, including an important Kano School Japanese 
screen depicting a story from the Tales of Ise text, in memory of his 
father, Colonel Owsley. The Owsley family continues to support 
the DMA, as David Owsley's brother, Alvin Owsley, a resident of 
Houston, has assisted purchases of art through the contribution 
of funds from the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation 





David Owsley's devotion to art and his academic training have 


greatly enhanced his acumen 


as an art collector with an acute 
understanding of museum needs in building up collections. 





Fig. 8 David Owsley, curator Anne Bromberg, and former director John R. Lane. 


David Owsley has substantial curatorial experience, including ten 
years at the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh, and other work at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, and the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. 
With this valuable experience, and wide-ranging tastes as a collec- 
tor, Owsley has been a very thoughtful benefactor of the Museum, 
helping to create in a relatively short time an amazingly rich col- 
lection of South Asian art. From the impressive Uma-Maheshvara 
relief given to the Museum in 1991 (cat. 18), to more recent acqui- 
sitions like the silver shrine mentioned above, to the important 
sculpture of Vishnu as Varaha (cat. 38), or the recently acquired 
doorjamb with a river goddess (cat. 22), the character of the collec- 
tions has changed very significantly. Our holdings of Gandharan, 
Himalayan, and Southeast Asian art and the arts of Mughal 
India have been enriched by him as well. In 2000, as a testimony 
to the importance of David Owsley's collecting for the Dallas 
Museum of Art, several longtime Museum supporters, Margaret 
McDermott, Nancy Hamon, the Cecil and Ida Green Acquisition 
Fund, the Cecil and Ida Green Foundation, and an anonymous 
donor, joined together to purchase one of the major works of the 
entire permanent collection, a superb sculpture of Shiva Nataraja 





from the Chola dynasty in south India (cat. 31). This graceful and 
powerful version of one of the most essential iconic images in 
Hinduism seals the importance of South Asian art at the Dallas 
Museum of Art. 

In 2003, the year of the Museum's centennial, David Owsley 
pledged that he would leave his personal collection of South 
Asian art to the DMA in his estate. Shortly thereafter the David T. 
Owsley galleries of South Asian art were opened to the public, 
including a majority of his intended gifts on prominent display. 
In the ensuing years, Owsley has continued to buy important 
works for the Museum, ranging from a Tibetan stupa (cat. 90) to a 
great Nepalese Bhairava mask (cat. 113) to a majestic Thai seated 
Buddha touching the earth (cat. 135). The Tibetan area in partic- 
ular has expanded with the addition of several fine gilt bronze 


ritual sculptures and other Buddhist objects. Given the growing 
appeal of Buddhism and Hinduism in the United States and the 
growing South Asian community in Dallas, these have proved to 
be popular works in the Museum. 

David Owsley's life has been one of committed passion for the 
arts. His keen intelligence, fine eye, and curatorial connoisseur- 
ship are a matter of record, and his fascination with acquiring art 
has been not only a personal pleasure for him but an opportunity 
for the Dallas Museum of Art to grow in an area few people would 
have imagined just a decade ago. Like all great collectors, Owsley 
sees art collecting as an investment in the future. Generations of 
Dallasites will reap the rewards of his generosity. For his dedica- 
tion, expertise, and many contributions to the enrichment of the 
DMA' South Asian collection, we offer our most sincere gratitude. 


Dr. Anne R. Bromberg 
The Cecil and Ida Green Curator of Ancient and Asian Art 
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THE ARTS OF INDIA TO 1500 


Introduction 

The history of art in India goes back thousands of years. 
Traditional arts are also still living cultural traditions, essentialto 
rituals and religious practices, and integrated into daily life. Many 
motifs in Indian art have survived without significant change over 
millennia. 

Prehistoric peoples of the Indian subcontinent, including 
nomads, herders, and farmers, appear to have had various reli- 
gious practices, some celebrating the fertile powers of nature. 
‘Their ideas and images endured as essential aspects of Indian ci 
lization, for example, in representations of female fertility deities 
and in veneration of the male phallus. 

In the art historical record, the best-known early culture is the 
Indus Valley civilization, centered on the Indus River and includ- 
ing the major urban sites of Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. Material 
culture from these sites dates to approximately 2500-1500 BCE 
and represents the earliest art historical material from South Asia. 
Well-known objects from these sites include artworks of bronze, 
stone, and terracotta, while the most prolifically produced objects 
that survive are small terracottas and steatite seals. The seals 
depict a form of writing, often called the Indus Valley script, that 
to this day has not been deciphered. This region was in regular 
contact with Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean world through 
trade. A terracotta sculpture of a humped bull (cat. 1), an animal 
also known as an Indian zebu, is a good example of the inter- 
change between India and the Near East, as zebus appear in both 
Indus Valley imagery and Mesopotamian art. 

Beginning around 1500 BCE, a new group of people, the Aryans, 
were present in the northwestern area of South Asia. Probably 
originally nomadic, they apparently spoke an Indo-European 
language related to Old Persian. It is believed that Sanskrit, the 
classical and sacred language of Hindu religious texts, may have 
developed in this region. Interacting with various local popula- 
tions, the Aryan-speaking people eventually came to dominate 
the Ganges River plain and northern India, where they mingled 
with other inhabitants. The Hindu texts of the Rig Veda, based on 





much earlier oral traditions and codified around 1200 BCE, reflect 
this early period. The Hindu religion evolved over time through 
the intermingling of Aryan and Indo-European language, religion, 
and cultural practices with those of the many other diverse inhab- 
itants of India. The great Hindu god Shiva, for example, resembles 
the Aryan storm god Rudra and also recalls earlier fertility dei- 
ties, Eventually, ideas about the gods and the religious universe 
became even more complex, with the development and expan- 
sion of Hindu metaphysical ideas in the period of the Upanishads, 
beginning around 800 BCE. What we know today as Hinduism 
comprises a complicated array of beliefs and practices, a vast pan- 
theon of deities, and an enormous range of textual sources, 

The Vedic period of Hinduism is expressed in the collections by 
asculpture of Agni, the god of fire, particularly the fire of sacrificial 
offerings, and whois also associated with the hallucinogenic drug 
soma (cat. 20). Over the long course of its evolution, Hinduism 
maintained the earliest members of its pantheon, Thus Agni con- 
tinued to be worshipped, although he was not the focus of any 
major cults. This sculpture dates from around 900-1100 CE, many 
centuries after the Vedic period. 

In the sixth century BCE, during the Upanishadic period, new 
philosophical and religious developments evolved from Hindu 
roots. A prince called Siddhartha (c. 566-486 BCE), eventually 
revered as the Buddha or Enlightened One, renounced his noble 
heritage and preached ascetic doctrines that would become 
known as Buddhism. During the same period, another historical 
individual, Mahavira (c. 540-468 BCE), also taught renunciation, 
asceticism, and meditation. His teachings, likewise evolving from 
coexisting South Asian belief systems, became the foundation of 
the Jain religion. Thus India is the birthplace of three major world 
religions that date back thousands of years. 

Representing the early stages of Indian arts and civilization in 
the DMA collection are the stylized and flat female figures that 
represent mother goddesses or emblems of fertility (cats, 2, 3). 
These figures are sensuous and richly omamented with jewelry. 
‘They may be compared with female figures from many parts of the 
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Fig. 9 Modern column, Samath, depicting the lion 
capital and pillar of Ashoka. The original capital is 
in the Sarnath Museum, 


Fig. 10 Dancing Shiva, temple sculpture, Tanjore 
south India 


world on display at the DMA as part of the Mr, and Mrs, Stanley 
Marcus Collection of fertility figurines. The female figure as a 
symbol of nature, prosperity, and fertility was to have a long his- 
tory in Indian art. The architectural relief of a female pillar figure 
(cat. 5), who may be a yakshi, or nature spirit, is more naturalistic 
and clearly modeled after the human form; draped in sumptuous 
jewelry, she appears both mortal and otherworldly. The sensual 
ity of Indian art is very apparent in this work, While it may have 
originally been part of a Buddhist monument, the scene recalls 
narratives from classic Sanskrit literature. Indeed Mathura, the 
site where the sculpture was produced, was a sophisticated, multi 
cultural urban center. 

Much of the earliest large-scale sculpture surviving in India was 
created to adorn Buddhist monuments, especially stupas (memo- 
rial mounds to deceased Buddhist holy figures) and chaityas 
(monastic halls). For roughly two centuries after the lifetime of 
the historical Buddha, no Buddhist art survives in the art histori- 
cal record, From the third century BCE onward, major monuments 
adorned with figural and narrative sculpture were created in the 
contexts of Buddhist patronage, monasticism, and holy places 
An example of a sculpture ornamenting a Buddhist stupa is the 
Kushan-period pillar figure described above, dating to approxi 
mately the second century. This figure would have originally been 
part ofa stone railing surrounding the stupa mound, delineating 
the pilgrim’s pathway for circumambulation. 

Elsewhere during this period, another style of Buddhist 
works proliferated. Originating in a large region that extended 
from Afghanistan to northem India, the compelling arts of the 
Gandharan era (first to fourth centuries CE) are represented by 
several major sculptures, The head of Buddha (cat. 7), the bust 
of a bodhisattva (cat. 9), the bodhisattva Maitreya (cat. 11), and 
several reliefs (cats, 12-14) reflect the influence and interplay 
between Greco-Roman and Hellenistic art and South Asian and 
Buddhist art during this period. Traditional trans-Asian trade 
routes, often referred to as the Silk Road, were established as 


early as 1000 BCE and involved extensive trade and contact 
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between the Mediterranean world and South Asia. The result was 


a rich exchange of artistic and cultural influences. The Museum's 
Classical collection illustrates fascinating cross-cultural connec- 
tions with Gandharan art. The bodhisattva illustrated in cat. 9, for 
example, wears jewelry that is Greco-Roman in style. 

Over the centuries, religious and cultural developments in 
India were rich and profound, as numerous religions coexisted 
and evolved, and political entities ranged from independent 
principalities to large empires. The influence of Indian religion, 
philosophy, and visual arts was felt as far away as China and 
Southeast Asia, dispersed by merchants, scholars, and mission- 
aries or absorbed by pilgrims coming from distant lands to study 
in India, For example, both Hinduism and Buddhism flourished 
under the Pala dynasty in eastern India (eighth to thirteenth 
centuries). The artistic traditions of this region and period made 
their way to the Himalayas, where they had an important role in 
the development of Tantric Buddhist art. The DMA's Pala reliefs 
represent this essential Indian style and subject matter, as one 
depicts Shiva's elephant-headed son, Ganesha (cat. 29), and 
another Jambhala (cat. 28), a Buddhist form of Kubera, the Hindu 
god of wealth 

As noted, the Upanishadic age in India produced two majornew 
religious and philosophical traditions, Buddhism and Jainism. 
Evolving from ancient beliefs and practices of Hinduism, Jainism 
stresses a peaceful conquest of hate, greed, violence, and lust. Like 
Hindus, Jains believe in conquering desires in order to achieve 
moksha, or enlightenment and liberation. In Jain philosophy, 
there are twenty-four tirthankaras, inspired holy teachers, of whom 
Mahavira was the last. The DMA sculpture of a Jina, or tirthankara 
(cat. 27), dating to the fourteenth century, sits in a meditative pos- 
ture, Sharply cut, angular, tensely upright, yet peaceful, with its 
austere beauty and intense inward-looking posture of meditation, 
the sculpture impressively conveys the Jain ideal of detachment 
from the senses, The figure is unclothed, reflecting the belief 
of the Jain Digambara sect that nakedness expresses complete 


detachment from worldly desires. 


From the early fourth century onward, with the establishment 
of the Gupta kingdom by Chandragupta |, there was a flowering of 
Hindu art. A wealth of stone sculptures was created to ornament 
the exteriors of temples and to make visible stories of the gods. 
The first Hindu temples were designed to create a vision of the 
cosmic world. Temples were constructed to embody devotional 
mandalas, or sacred diagrams oriented to the cardinal direc- 
tions, with patterns and images intended to make experiencing a 
temple a way to find the path to knowledge and enlightenment. 
Temples were also designed to make the appearance and stories 
of the gods familiar to their worshippers. In a museum setting 
temple sculptures often appear monochrome, revealing the color 
of the stone from which they were carved, but many would origi- 
nally have been brightly painted, as can be seen in the temples of 
southern India today. 

The development of Hindu art was closely related to religious. 
developments in Hinduism. While Vedic traditions of caste and 
sacrifice were maintained, more philosophical and speculative 
religious ideas began to appear by about the eighth century BCE, 
expressed in the Upanishads, a large collection of texts. The great 
Indian epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, were codified fol- 
lowing the Upanishadic era. Both epics were substantial sources 
forthe visual arts. In particular the Bhagavad Gita, a text that is part 
of the larger epic the Mahabharata, is a classic distillation of Hindu 
beliefs and is one example of a narrative text involving the god 
Krishna. In the first millennium CE, the ideas of reincarnation, 
karma, and ultimate release from the endless cycle of rebirth, 
already present in the Upanishads, expanded considerably in the 


Puranas, or “Ancient Stories.” These texts feature a vast array of 
narratives and divine figures, offering an abundance of material 
for the visual arts. 





‘The major Hindu gods such as Shiva, Vishnu, and various 
forms of Devi, the Great Goddess, including Parvati and Durga, 
appear in numerous examples in the Museum collection. More 
minor figures include an attendant of Vishnu holding the god's 
discus (cat. 24). Architectural pieces include the Gupta capital, 
with its serene head (cat. 19), illustrating an early imperial style, 
while the Kushan-period capital with its animal heads suggests 
Mediterranean influence (cat. 17). These works reveal the way that 
Hindu sculpture both embodies the gods and their stories and 
‘welcomes the worshipper into a temple. 

Doorjambs that frame the entrance to a temple are often 
adorned with various divinities. One classical type has relief sculp- 
ture illustrating the river goddesses Ganga and Jamuna, symbols 
of the Ganges and Jamuna, major rivers which run through the 
northern heartland of India. The DMA has a serene and volup- 
tuous relief of the goddess Jamuna with her attendants (cat. 23), 
and a largely complete doorjamb with one of the two goddesses 
at the bottom, without her signifying attribute (cat. 22). This work 
is crowned by Surya, the sun god, and has reliefs of dancing ganas, 
or dwarves, who are sacred to Shiva. These architectural elements 
certainly came from Hindu temples, perhaps dedicated to Shiva. 

Another work that reflects the development of temple architec- 
ture and sculpture during this period is the stone image of the 
bull Nandi (cat. 33). Nandi is Shiva's animal mount or vehicle, and 
sculptures of Nandi often face the entrance of a Shaivite temple. 
Such sculptures may also appear in other parts of a temple. Similar 
images of Nandi were also created in bronze, to be used in ritual 
processions, as the Nataraja sculpture was. 

In medieval India, the major Hindu gods were Vishnu and Shiva. 
Vishnu's benevolent nature is expressed in a large relief of the god 
with his attendants (cat. 39), in which he is an upright and calm 


Fio. 11 Detail of the Great Stupa 
at Sanchi. 
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figure holding the multiple figures of the scene in balance. Shiva, 
a god of complex character who takes various forms, at times 
appears in his violent form of Virabhadra (cat. 44). 

While stone sculptures and reliefs decorated the exterior of 
great religious monuments for many centuries, bronze sculptures 
ofthe gods were probably a later development. In southern India, 
kings and queens of the Chola dynasty (ninth to thirteenth centu- 
ries) were well-known patrons of great Hindu temples. Masterful 
bronze sculptures were worshipped in the temple context, and car- 
tied through the streets in processions during religious festivals 
Such great temple festivals, involving massive carts that transport 
divine images, still occur today throughout India, and major cele- 
brations may draw hundreds of thousands of participants. 

An example of this type of bronze image is the DMAS finest 
work of Hindu sculpture, the Shiva Nataraja (cat. 31). This particu- 
lar form of the great god Shiva, Shiva as Nataraja—"Lord of the 





Dance'—is one of the richest and most iconic images in Indian art 
It communicates a comprehensive vision of a god who in himself 
embodies the cosmos, and whose timeless dance embodies the 
cycles of birth and rebirth, destruction and creation 

Such images were popular during the Chola dynasty because 
people increasingly wanted a more intimate, emotional relation- 
ship with the gods. These ideas were central to the religious 
movement known as bhakti, a personal and emotional experience 
of divinity. Poetic descriptions of festivals with the appearance of 
figures like the Nataraja stress the devotee's meeting with Lord 
Shiva. Meeting god face-to-face through imagery—that is, seeing 
and being seen by the divine-is an essential part of Hindu wor- 
ship today. 

Drama, emotional appeal, character study, and great storytelling 
abound in this collection, The dramatic and expressive qualities 
seen in the Shiva Nataraja reveal the vivaciousness and charisma 





of Indian art. The Vishnu as Varaha sculpture (cat. 38), showing 
the god in his boar-form saving the earth goddess, combines a 
remarkably dramatic vision of the god lifting up the small god- 
dess with a visceral emotional appeal. The Vishnu relief represents 
the establishment of universal harmony, whereas Shiva Nataraja 
is a complex, circular image of the god in motion. It is not for- 
mally symmetrical but rather has a rhythmic, flowing movement, 
which suggests the constantly moving cosmos, stabilized only 
the god's dance itself. 

From the pillar figure of the second century to the twelfth- 
century relief of Durga triumphing over the gods’ enemies (cat. 36), 
tothe voluptuous dancer from Rajasthan (cat. 26), or the figure ofa 
heavenly nymph from Khajuraho (cat, 25), alluring female figures 
repeatedly occur in Indian art. While the contrapposto S-curve of 
these figures may have come from the Greco-Roman world, the 
sensual magnetism of the sculptures is very Indian. They were 
created in many contexts, including use in religious shrines and 
monuments, and for various decorative and secular functions. 


Emphasis on fertility and sexuality is by no means incongruous 
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Fig.12 Classical Indian dancers at Khajuraho. 


with the religious. Sculptures at the great medieval Hindu temples 
at Khajuraho are well known for their erotic scenes, many related 
to Sanskrit texts. Explicitly erotic imag: 
with auspiciousness and religious practices. Indeed in the Hindu 


t times, are associated 





context, in contrast to Western traditions, human love and erotic 
desire can serve as metaphors for experience of the divine. 

In Hindu art, there are many expressions of love between 
humans and the gods. The theme of bhakti, or devotional love and 
personal, intimate rapport between the divine and human being, 
appears frequently. One of the great paradigms of divine love is 
the story of Radha and Krishna, often represented in Indian mini- 
ature paintings. Krishna, the beloved youthful deity, is an avatar 
of the Hindu god Vishnu. His love for the gopis, or cow-herding 
girls, and especially for Radha, expresses a particular sensuality, 
emotionalism, and intimacy that are understood as a metaphor 
forthe god's love for the human soul 

‘The South Asian collection provides an excellent survey of major 
periods in Indian art, illustrated by works of the highest quality. 
Beginning with an object from the Indus Valley dating to the 
third millennium BCE, significant artworks from many regions, 
periods, and styles grace the collection, representing a range of 


faiths. We find major Buddhist works from Gandhara beginning 
in the first century, and the radiant Hindu. masterpiece, the Shiva 
Nataraja, and the austere Jain tirthankara made in much later cen- 
turies, revealing how the religious and cultural ideas of India 
were embodied in brilliant images. Beholding the compelling and 
attractive characteristics of these artworks, worshippers could 


imagine and communicate with divine, transcendent beings. 


THE BEGINNING OF ART IN INDIA 


‘The Indus Valley civilization is the source of the earliest major art- 
works from the Indian subcontinent, which date primarily from 
the third to second millennium BCE. This era is represented in the 
Museum collection by the terracotta zebu, or Indian humped bull 
(cat. 1), a motif that also commonly appears in Indus Valley seals. 
The DMA zebu is a clearly recognizable Indian animal, although 
the simplified form and painted ornament are more decorative 
than naturalistic. Comparing this early small sculpture to the 
much later Chola dynasty sculpture of the bull Nandi (cat. 33) 
reveals how the representation of a sacred animal has changed 
and developed. 

While the earliest inhabitants of South Asia created a variety of 
objects, tools, and weapons, major developments in architecture, 
sculpture, and associated arts survive beginning only in the third. 
century BCE. In the wake of Alexander the Great's expedition into 
India, in 321 BCE Chandragupta Maurya established the Mauryan 
empire, which became renowned for its monument building and 
patronage of the arts. The capital was established at Pataliputra, 
modern Patna in the state of Bihar, and many major artworks and 
monuments were produced in the area. 

Alexander the Great brought both Greek and Persian influences 
to India, where they intermingled with indigenous techniques 
and styles. The greatest works of Mauryan art were created under 
the reign of Ashoka (272-232 BCE), a convert to Buddhism who 
became one of its most celebrated patrons. Ashokan pillars 





Fig. Kandariya Mahadeo temple in Khajuraho 


crowned with elaborately sculpted Buddhist motifs still stand in 
the Ganges Valley. 

The succeeding Shunga period, approximately the second 
to first centuries BCE, refers to an empire of smaller scope also 
based in northern India. It is represented in the catalogue by three 
works including the pillar fragment with a goddess (cat. 4) and 
the plaque of a goddess (cat. 3), both of which have stylized yet 
voluptuous images of female deities, representing an iconic type 
that was to have a long history in Indian art. The third, most sig- 
nificant work from this period is the striking ritual vessel made of 
fired clay and ornamented with molded ceramic images appliquéd 
to the body of the vase (cat. 6). The large scale and intricate deco- 
ration of this piece testify to a high level of artistry, particularly 
in ceramic work. The male and female figures on the vessel are 
probably related to representations of yakshas and yakshis, minor 
divinities in the Hindu pantheon representing natural forces, 
fertility, and prosperity. The central figure may present an early 
form of the goddess Shri Devi as the warlike Durga, since she has 
weapons in her hair. 

A fine Kushan-period pillar figure from Mathura (cat. 5) depicts 
the sensuous female image in a more confident, naturalistic way. 
Typical of her iconography, she is shown standing on a dwarflike 
creature, possibly a yaksha, while a figure looks down from over- 
head, lending a sense of the theatrical to the scene. 

AB. 
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INDIA TO 1526: A Timeline 


History 


4000 mcr Early Indus civilization 


2500-1500 ace Indus civiliza- 
tion, Harappa and Mohenjo Daro 


Ganges River plain settled, tribal 
organization 


c.6oonce Kingdoms established 


327-325 ace Alexander the Great 
in India 





321-185 nee Mauryan empire 


Ashoka (r. 272-232 nct) estab- 
lishes Buddhism as official state 


religion 





ast-4the. Gandharan empire 
centers on Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
northeast India 


319 Founding of Gupta empire 


Gupta period continues 
C500 South India: Pandya rule 


éthe, Huns invade India from 
central Asia; dominate northwest 
India 


zu. Arab rule in Sind 


Pala dynasty founded by Gopala 
(r. 750-780) in east India 


Pala dynasty in northeast India 


Mahmud of Ghazni begins 
Islamic conquests in India 


mthe., Establishment of Rajput 
kingdoms 


© 850-early 12008 Chola 
dynasty rules south India 


Delhi Sultanate 
Muslim Lodi dynasty in Delhi 


1336. Vijayanagara kingdom 
dominates south India 


1398 Timur sacks Delhi 


1526 Baburestablishes Mughal 
rule in north India 


Religion 


Early Hinduism. The Rig Veda and 
Vedic traditions. Indus Valley 
cults centered on nature Ties 
with Mesopotamia 


Mahavira (540-468 ace), founder 
of Jainism 


Shakyamuni (566-486 nce), 
founder of Buddhism 


cSsomcr Hindu Mahabharata 
epic 


Hindu Upanishads 


Spread of Buddhism 


Development of Hinduism 
beyond Vedic beliefs 


200-400 Rise of Vaishnavism 
(worship of Vishnu) 


Hindu cyclic idea of time 
develops 


8the. Spread of Islam 


Buddhist monastery at Nalanda 
founded 


Great period of Sanskrit literature 


Development of Vaishnava cult 
and the bhakti, or devotional 
movement 


Islamic Sufism in India 


Vajrayana (Tantric) Buddhism 
develops in the Himalayas 


Hindu Brahmanic legal system 


Hindu Vedanta movement 


Spread of Islam in Muslim-ruled 
areas of India 


Sufism continues to be important 


Hindu bhakti movement, often 
associated with worship of 
Krishna 





Jainism remains popular in west- 
em India and among merchant 
classes 


Art 


Early clay sculptures 
Seals 


Ceramics 


First Buddhist art 


300-200 nce Buddhist architec- 
ture, stupas such as Sanchi 


Ashoka's inscribed pillars pro- 
moting Buddhism 


Buddhist Great Stupa at 
Amaravati 


Gandharan Buddhist art 


Silk Road trade with Roman 
empire 


Mediterranean art influences 


Mathura is artistic/cross-cultural 
center 


First Hindu temples 


Sanskrit poetry and drama 


Mural paintings at Ajanta and 
llora 


Hindu temples at Mamallapuram 


Khajuraho temples 
Islamic mosques 
Qutub Minar in Delhi 


South India: Tanjore temple 


Konarak temples 


Development of classical Islamic 
artand architecture, including 
mosques and their decoration 


Late ısthc. First European con- 
tacts, often via books and prints 
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Humped bull (zebu, 
or Bos indicus) 


Pakistan/India, Indus Valley civilization 
3rd millennium ace 

Terracotta 

Sk * 3% x7% in, (13,0 92 197 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and 
Lucy Owsley Foundation 
200914 
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THE ARTS OF INDIA TO 1500 


The earliest developed civilization on the 
Indian subcontinent, marked by agricul- 
ture, cities, crafts, writing, and amulti-class 
social system, was centered on the five 
branches of the Indus River in what is now 
Pakistan and northwest India. The cities 
of Harappa and Mohenjo Daro show con- 
nections with contemporary civilizations 
in the Near East. For instance, this type of 
bull, the ancestor of modern Brahma bulls, 
appears in both Mesopotamian and Indus 
Valley art. These contacts probably reflect 


lively trade along the Persian Gulf. The bull 


is a type of votive offering often found in 
Indus Valley sites, although it also appears 
as an image on seals. Since farming was 
the basis of these early people’s wealth, 
animals are a subject in their art, This 
example is particularly vital and majestic, 
despite the small scale. The piece may be 
compared with the DMA's fine Near Eastern 
Proto-Hittite oxen and cart, a votive offer- 


ing dating from 2000 to 1800 BCE, which 





has a handsomely stylized pair of oxen 
marked by curving, upswept horns. 
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Standing Mother Goddess 


India, Maurya dynasty 
322 to 185 ace 
Terracotta 


75 x 4% x VA in. (20.0 10.8 « 





m) 


Foundation for the Arts Collection, The Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Marcus Collection of Fertility Figures 
1982.340.FA 


This terracotta female fi 





re is quite t 





cal of such works dating to the time of the 
Maurya dynasty (322-185 BCE) and found 
at sites along the Ganges and Jamuna 
rivers. Unlike terracotta images of the sub- 
sequent period, in which incised line was 
used to represent detail, this figure has 
many modeled features, for example, the 
breasts and elaborate headdress, while 
still other features are applied in additive 
fashion, all suggesting a Maurya date 

The enormously exaggerated hips and 
prominent breasts suggest a fertility func- 
tion, but that may be an oversimplification 
of this figure's identity. Many goddesses, 
not only in India but globally, may be 
traced to a fertility or maternal function, 


but by the Maurya period, a well-developed 





pantheon of deities had been established. 
Because terracotta images, however, were 
easy to produce and relatively inexpensive, 
figures such as this may have had a popu- 
lar function and could very well represent. 
votive offerings related to childbirth. 

It is difficult to determine exactly where 
this figure originated, but most likely 
it comes from an area to the west of the 
Maurya capital, Pataliputra, that is, mod- 
ern Patna. Sites at Mathura, Allahabad, 
and Kaushambi, all within the modern 
state of Uttar Pradesh, have yielded very 
similar works. Those from closer to the 
Maurya capital tend to be even more mod- 
eled, with few additive features. 


EA 
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3 
Plaque of a goddess 


India, Bengal, Shunga period 
2nd century ace. 

Terracotta 

8% «4M x 14 in, (2,3 108 = 3.5 cm) 
intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200739 
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Terracotta sculptures generally made 
by molds were especially common dur- 
ing the second and first centuries BCE 
Although most female figures of this date 
are commonly identified as yakshis, that 
is, a particular group of nature divinities, 
no feature clearly reveals the identity of 
this image. Her pose, however, suggests a 
dancer. Like many such terracotta images, 


this figure is richly adorned in jewel 





most notably an elaborate headdress of a 
sort seen on figures from Bengal in north- 


eastern India, the likely provenance of this 





sculpture. So, too, her massive earrings, 
necklace with multiple strands of beads, 
and band around her hips are common fea- 
tures of terracotta sculptures from Bengal. 

The second-century BCE date for the 
sculpture is suggested by comparison 
with stone sculptures from the Buddhist 
stupa railing at Bharhut, dated by inscrip- 
tion to the Shunga dynasty (185-72 BCE) 
The two-dimensionality of the face, high 
narrow waist, and attention to meticulous 
detail of ornament are consistent with the 
Bharhut style. 

The site of Chandraketugarh in the 
Indian state of West Bengal has probably 


ielded more te: 





cotta sculptures of this 
period than has any other site and may be 
the source for this image as well. Most of 


the sculpture from this site, however, was 





not formally excavated with its provenance 
recorded but rather collected by residents 


of nearby villages, and so it is difficult to 








confirm the Chandraketugarh provenance 
of most terracottas. 


FA. 





Pillar fragment with 
female figure 


Central India, likely Mathura, 
Andhra/Satavahana period 
Probably late Ist century ace 
Mottled pink sandstone 

BH x74 x 334 In. (22.2 197 89 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.2007.33 


Pillars such as this were part of stone 
railings, apparently built in imitation of 
wooden railings, intended to demarcate 
the circumambulatory path around a reli- 
gious monument, for example, a temple 
or Buddhist stupa. The octagonal format 
of the pillar is very much like those used 
for the second-century BCE railing that 
surrounded the Bharhut stupa and the 
one from the first century BCE that sur- 
rounded the Bodhgaya temple. Both of 
these railings were commonly decorated 
with roundels like the one in the Dallas 
piece, carved with figures, often depict- 
ing a Buddhist narrative but sometimes 
the head of an individual figure. The sub- 
ject matter from a relief so fragmentary 
is difficult to identify. The figure appears 
to be holding a club in one hand and an 
oddly shaped shield in the other. Her 
close-cropped hair may further suggest a 


female warrior. She is set amidst landscape 


elements, as is common with the narra- 
tives depicted in the roundels of other 
stone railings. 

This fragment probably dates to the 
late first century BCE, for its figure bears 
much in common with the treatment of 
female figures on the gateways to the 
Great Stupa at Sanchi. The full modeling 
of the figure and three-quarter view of the. 
face are seen on Sanchi figures. This railing 
pillar, however, likely came from Mathura, 
as suggested by the characteristic mottled 
sandstone. Pillars with roundels have been 
found at Mathura, but they date somewhat 
; closer to the time of the Bharhut 
railing. One such roundel from Mathura, 


ea 





for example, shows a turbaned male fig- 
ure set against a full-blown lotus flower, 
a motif that frequently frames the single 
figures on the earliest stone railings. 

EA. 
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5 
Pillar figure 


India, Mathura region, Kushan empire 
Probably 2nd century 

Red sandstone 

36 #74 «5% in. (914 "184 » 13.3 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and 
Lucy Owsley Foundation. 
20012 


This figure of a female mounted on a 
monsterlike creature is very much like the 
females appearing on the pillar uprights of 
a railing from the site at Mathura known 
as Bhutesar. Those females also stand 
on monsterlike figures, albeit ones more 
clearly human than this. Those, too, have 
observers peering out from a veranda at 
the top of the pillar, though in the case of 
the Bhutesar figures, it is always a playful 
pair. This figure also shares in common the 
large, heavy anklets, long, low necklace, 
and hourglass-shaped earrings, as well 
as the beaded belt around the hips, often 
described as a girdle (mekhala in Sanskrit). 
Unlike the Bhutesar figures, however, this 
female is clothed, apparent largely from 
the flaring lower hem of a tight-fitting skirt 
seen at her ankles; the Bhutesar figures are 
clearly nude. And those figures, unlike this 





one, have Buddhist scenes carved on the 
reverse side—that is, either scenes from 
the life of the Buddha or scenes from his 
previous lives, the jatakas. Such an arrange- 
ment would be appropriate for a railing 
demarcating a path for circumambulation, 
the voluptuous figures facing outward 
toward the mundane world, the more 
explicitly Buddhist narrative reliefs facing 
the sacred monument that is circumam- 
bulated, probably a stupa. It is somewhat 
more difficult to understand how this pil- 
lar functioned. 

The Bhutesar female figures are often 
identified as yakshis, a specific group of 
nature divinities frequently depicted on 
the railings of early Indian monuments 
and in many cases identified by inscrip- 
tion. They are not, however, the only 
female divinities depicted on such rail- 
ings, so there is no certainty that this is a 
yakshi. Nonetheless, she is almost certainly 
a divinity rather than a mortal since she 
stands on a mount or vehicle, as Indian 
deities customarily do. 

The Bhutesar railing figures, with which 
this pillar shares so much in common, can 
be ascribed to the Kushan period, prob- 
ably to the second century, suggesting a 
possible date for this figure as well. The 
spotted red sandstone from which it is 
carved was almost the exclusive medium 
for sculptures carved at Mathura, includ- 
ing those dating to even before the Kushan 
period and continuing right up to the pres- 
ent. It is often identified as Sikri sandstone, 
suggesting quarries at Fatehpur Sikri, 
though, in fact, it is quarried in an area to 
the south and west of both Mathura and 
Fatehpur Sikri. Sculptures carved from this 
stone were widely exported from Mathura 
during the Kushan period—for example, to 
Sanghol in Punjab state, some 280 miles 
from Mathura, where a railing with figures 
similar to this one has been excavated. 
EA. 
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Ritual vessel 


India, Bengal, Shunga period 
2nd to Ist century & 
Terracotta 

32% » 5% in. diam. 








(82.0 *13.0 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and Lucy 
Owsley Foundation in memory of Lucy Ball Owsley 


200.6 
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This impressive ritual vessel, used for lus- 
tration of sacred objects oras an offering, is 
a very fine work from the area near the site 
of Chandraketugarh, northeast of Calcutta, 
where the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers 
run into the Bay of Bengal. Works in gold, 


ivory, 





opper, wood, and stone have been 
found here, as wellas terracotta objects like 
this one. The area was a center of sea trade 
between India and the Mediterranean. 
During the era of the Mauryan empire and 


the succeeding Shunga period, Bengal was 





part of a rich international culture, with 
far-flung contacts, both in commerce and 
in art. This sophisticated art style reflects 
both Hindu and Buddhist themes and 
includes stories from the Hindu epics as 
well as Buddhist imagery related to those 
on the stupas of Sanchi and Bharhut 

The relative ease of production of fired 
ceramic objects like this one, with their 
mold-formed images applied to the body 
of the vase, led to a large business in simi- 
lar artworks, The main image on the vessel 
is the panchachuda, or five-weapon god- 
dess, who wears lethal weapons in her hair 
as omaments, She may be an early form of 
This 


warlike form of the goddess was to become 


Shri Devi, the Hindu Great Goddess. 


important as Durga, Shiva's wife and the 


defeater of demons. The DMA collection 


includes several important images of 


Durga, including the relief from Rajasthan. 





(cat. 35) and the sculpture of Durga killing 
the buffalo demon (cat. 36). The figures on 
this vessel that surround the central god- 
dess include attendants, flying vidyadharas 
(minor divinities whose name means 
knowledge bearer") holding out garlands, 
and three female goddesses and a winged 
male around a tree. The decorative motifs 
include lotuses and other flowers, convey- 
inga sense of nature and fertility. The scale 
of the work, its three-dimensional charac 


ter, the elegance of the appliqué figures, 





and the refinement of the vessel's outlines 





form a striking whole, resembling sculp- 


ture more than a clay vase. The work has 
been thermoluminescence-tested for the 
date suggested 

Ad. 


GANDHARAN ART 


From the time of Ashoka onward, Buddhism was a powerful reli- 
gion in an area that now includes Afghanistan, Pakistan, and 
northern India. The heartland of the Gandharan empire (first to 
fourth centuries at its height) centered on the tributaries of the 
Indus River and surrounding mountain ranges such as the Hindu 
Kush. The cosmopolitan character of Gandharan art reflects the 
breadth of the many trade routes known as the Silk Road, which 
extended from the Mediterranean to China. These ancient net- 
works extended into northern India through the Hindu Kush and 
the Khyber Pass. The people along the Ganges River plain shared 
in this prosperous culture, especially in the area around Mathura. 
The Kushan kingdom, established by nomadic tribes from Central 
Asia, included both Gandharan and north-central Indian territo- 
ries during the first three centuries CE. Despite the invasion of 
Gandhara by the Persians, which led to the decline of Buddhism. 
there, late Gandharan art (fourth to sixth centuries) retained a 
multicultural character. 

Both architecture and sculpture on a large scale were developed 
in the Gandharan kingdom. Buddhist art was closely connected 
to the monastic character of early Buddhism. As essential des- 
tinations and sites of exchange along Silk Road trade routes, 
the monasteries of Gandhara also served as major sources for 
Buddhist texts, which pilgrims brought back to their native 
lands. Many great stupas were built, although few survive today. 
Gandhara, along with the Kushan site of Mathura in northem 
India, produced the earliest figural images of the Buddha, a major 
landmark in the history of South Asian art. 

In Gandhara, thanks to the various Silk Road trade routes con- 
necting the Greco-Roman world of the Mediterranean with the 
Near East, Persia, Central Asia, India, and East Asia, a vast array 
of goods was exchanged across enormous distances. Classical 
and Persian styles were adapted to Buddhist art, producing rich, 
multicultural art forms. Greco-Roman sculptural features, styles 
of clothing, and contrapposto (S-curved) poses are evident in a 
number of works in the collection. At the same time, the Indian 
character of the figures is also expressed in other details of ide- 
alized physiognomy, religious iconography, and jewelry and 
costume. The "Western," classical appearance of Gandharan art 
has had a particular appeal to international collectors for many 
decades, and endures today. 

Subject matter of Gandharan art includes Shakyamuni, the 
historical Buddha, various bodhisattvas, and illustrations 
of the Buddha's major life events and teachings. The head of 
Buddha (cat. 7) is a remarkably fine example of the blending of 
Mediterranean and Indic forms into a luminous whole. The work 
is not about human splendor or power, but about transcend- 
ing earthly ties. It breathes calm, peace, and detachment from 
the world. 


In the same way the bust of a bodhisattva (cat. 9) adapts details 
of Mediterranean art, such as the jewelry, which is based on clas- 
sical models; fine comparative examples are found in the DMA. 
collections. 

The sculptures of Padmapani (cat. 8) and Maitreya (cat. 11) 
express variations on the Gandharan mixture of the earthly and 
the transcendent, The body of Padmapani, the bodhisattva ofinfi- 
nite compassion, has a dynamic contrapposto twist, which will 
be seen again in the Museum's Thinking Bodhisattva. Maitreya 
is the Buddha of the future, who will ultimately fulfill the histori- 
cal Buddha's teachings and once again bring enlightenment to a 
degenerate world. He appears as a robust figure, seated on a lion 
throne to indicate his great spiritual power. Like the other bodhi- 
sattvas he wears numerous ornaments, which are a reminder of 
his princely origins, and his nature as a being who remains in 
the human world to help others. The benevolent grandeur of the 
seated figure suggests a being who is still in the state of a bodhi- 
sattva, but who waits for his future role as a buddha, 

A remarkable later vision of such a holy figure appears in the late 
Gandharan Thinking Bodhisattva, dating from the fourth to fifth 
centuries (cat. 15). As with the bust of a bodhisattva, the overall 
effect is strongly Indic, from the physically intense gesture of the 
hand placed on his forehead as he meditates, to the worldly gran- 
deur of his appearance, all suggesting the significance and portent. 
of the Buddha's future life. 

How Gandharan artists adapted Greco-Roman narrative compo- 
sitions to enrich various stories about the life of the Buddha may 
be seen in several relief sculptures (cats. 12-14). Such small reliefs 
often decorated the bases of larger sculptures or surrounded 
stone stupas, where worshippers might study them as they cir- 
cumambulated the stupas. Reliefs show the Buddha accepting. 
alms, in a classic monk's begging pose, or departing his princely 
life. The stately realism of the scenes recalls Hellenistic narrative 
sculpture, as do the drapery and the details of the architecture, 
such as an acanthus capital, which may be compared with the 
DMA's Kushan stone capital with lions from Mathura (cat. 17). 
Gandharan artists in particular adopted and transformed popular 
foreign motifs in order to express Indian Buddhist ideals. 

Ad. 
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+ 
Head of Buddha 


India, Gandhara, Kushan perlod 
2nd to 3rd century 

Schist. 

184 «10% = 9 in. (820 » 267 = 22.9 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin 
and Lucy Owsley Foundation 
19937 


This superb example of Gandharan 
Buddhist art from the second to third 
century was carved from dark gray schist 
probably quarried in the area around Sahri 
Bahlol just north of Peshawar. The original 
standing Buddha with this head attached 
would have been about eight feet tall. In 
Buddhist art, the head of a buddha is not 
represented without the body. This reflects 
the Buddhist view that the enlightened 
state of a buddha entails the final perfec- 
tion and full integration of all aspects of 
body and mind. 

The serene, meditative state of the 
Buddha is suggested by the heavy-lidded 
eyes. The fullness of the arch of the eye- 
brows and the large size of the eyes and 
ears suggest the superhuman powers 
of perception attributed to the Buddha. 
The wisdom mark (uma) between the 
eyebrows indicates the ultimate perfec- 
tion and integration of compassion and 


wisdom. Extended earlobes are emblems 
of royal status, probably because heavy 
gold earrings pulled them downward. 
The dramatic wavy lines of the hair, con- 
verging in the middle of the forehead and 
rising above the crown of the head in the. 
"crown of wisdom" (ushnisha), suggest the 
dynamic power of the inner processes of 
enlightened awareness. The crown of wis- 
dom, the full roundness of the head, and 
the strong "lion-like" jaw are three of the 
thirty-two main physical signs of a bud- 
dha. In addition to these thirty-two signs, 
an additional set of eighty marks is pre- 
sented in the Buddhist canon as defining 
attributes of a buddha. These include his 
handsome appearance, a prominent nose, 
wide spacing of the eyes, long, arching 
brows, a strong, broad forehead, thick and 
untangled hair, and a relatively large head. 
nC. 
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8 
Padmapani 


India, Gandhara, Kushan period 
2nd to 3rd century 

Schist 

25» 12% x 6% in, (63.5 = 31.8 x 17.2 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200743 
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Padmapani is also known by the Sanskrit 
name Avalokiteshvara and in Chinese, 
Kuan Yin. In Sanskrit, Padmapani means 
"holder of the lotus." The lotus represents 
the full blossoming of the pure com- 





passion that embraces all living beings 
without exception. In this work from the 
Gandharan period, Padmapani is carved 
from the dark gray schist found in the 
Sahri Bahlol area just north of Peshawar. 
He is shown here in an active pose, arising 
from meditation with the left foot down 
as he prepares to go forth into the world 
for the sake of living beings. Dressed as 
a divine prince, he is seated on the lion 
throne of invincibility in an asymmetrical 
pose that lends energy and drama to the 
figure and conveys a sense of immediacy. 
The ornament on Padmapani's chest 
shows the wish-fulfilling jewel (chintamani) 
held in the mouths of a two-headed ser- 
pentine figure (naga). The jewel represents 


the defining attitude of the bodhisattva 
(bodhichitta), which is the unshakable com- 
mitment to deliver all living beings to the 
blissful state of nirvana. 

This bodhisattva, the quintessential 
Buddhist hero, is pictured here as a robust, 
powerful male figure. In recent centuries 
his image in East Asia, especially in China, 
has evolved so that he appears, as Kuan 
Yin, in a somewhat more feminine aspect. 
Elsewhere in the Buddhist world including 
India, Tibet, Mongolia, and Southeast Asia, 
his loving-kindness and compassion are 
typically embodied in a masculine image 
such as this one. 

Rc. 








9 
Bust ofa bodhisattva 


India, Gandhara, Kushan period 
2nd to early 4th century 

Gray schist 

28% * 19% « 8% in. (72.1 50.2210 cm) 


Gift of Margaret). and George V. Chariton 
1973.81 
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This bodhisattva figure may have been cre- 
atedas late as the early fourth century. The 
sculpture shows certain refinements in the 
ornamentation and in the facial features 
that are associated with the later Kushan 
period in Gandhara. The hair on the head, 
as well as the eyebrows and mustache, 
are fully detailed and quite prominent 
compared with earlier figures such as the 
Padmapani (cat. 8). The medium here, a 
pale gray schist, is a lighter color than that 
of earlier pieces whose stone was quarried 
in the Sahri Bahlol area. This stone may be 
from the nearby area of Takht-i-Bahi. The 
features here are more typical of south 
India than are those seen in some Kushan 
art. Unlike busts produced in Greek and 
Roman cultures, this one is a remnant of a 
full body sculpture. Typically, the devotee 
worships the sculpture as a living divine 


presence, complete in every aspect of 


body, speech, and mind, and fully capable 
of coming forth and fulfilling any need or 
request. 

This bodhisattva is presented in an 
iconic form in which his perfection and 
divine status are emphasized more than 
his humanity. He looks directly at the 
viewer, conveying a sense of immediacy 
and accessibility. The identity of the 
bodhisattva is difficult to determine as 
he lacks defining attributes such as a 
lotus blossom or a vase that might have 
been held in the missing right hand. What 
remains are the standard attributes of a 
bodhisattva: the powerful modeling of 
the body, the neck and arm ornaments 
ofa divine prince, and thick hair styled in 
neat waves and gathered into a topknot 
on the crown of the head. The robe is simi- 
lar to that found in Hellenistic sculpture. 
There is a figure of Abundance holding a 
comucopia on his necklace, and a power 
spirit (yaksha) on his arm band. The orna- 
ment on the bodhisattva's chest shows 
the wish-fulfilling jewel (chintamani) held 
in the mouths of a two-headed serpen- 
tine figure (naga). The jewel represents 
bodhichitta, the defining attitude of the 
bodhisattva. This is the unshakable com- 
mitment to deliver all living beings from 
the sufferings of the rounds of birth and 
death (samsara) to the transcendent bliss 
of nirvana. The fierce nagas guarding the 
jewel of bodhichitta represent the manner 
in which a bodhisattva holds tenaciously 
to his sacred commitment to liberate all 
beings, not abandoning it lifetime after 
lifetime even at the cost of life and limb. 

This figure has the mustache typical of. 
Gandharan sculptures of bodhisattvas. His 
heavy earrings are in the form of animal 
figures. He has the large, wide-set eyes of. 
an enlightened being, prominent, graceful 
eyebrows, a powerful nose, and the uma 
between the eyebrows indicating the state 
of gnosis that integrates perfect wisdom 
and universal compassion. His handsome 
visage admits no flaws, and his powerful, 
heroic appearance reassures worshippers 
that he has the ability to grant refuge and 
protect them from all fears. 

RC. 


10 
Figure of an atlant 


India, Gandhara, Kushan period 
3rd to 4th century 

Schist. 

6% "5% = 3% in. (72* 140 = 89 cm) 


Gift of Alta Brenner in memory of her daughter. 
Andrea Bernice Brenner-McMullen 
199240 


This figure is an architectural support in 
the form of a winged strong man called 
an “atlant” The term atlant refers to any 
carved stone architectural support in the 
form ofa muscular, robust male figure. The 
atlant (plural: atlantes) is named after the 
Greek god Atlas, who holds the sky up with 
his arms, head, and shoulders. The atlant 
motif originated in ancient India, Greece, 
and the Near East. In the art and architec- 
ture of Gandhara, atlantes are male figures 
of great strength whose arms are occasion- 


ally supplemented with wings. 


RC. 
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n 
Maitreya 


India, Gandhara, Kushan period 
2nd to 3rd century. 

Schist 

25% «18% "7 in. (641 * 46.7 «128 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG200737 


A favorite subject in Gandharan art, 
Maitreya is seen here sitting upon a lion 
throne. He holds the vase of purifica- 
tion (kundika) with which he will cleanse 
the world when he comes down from his 
abode in the Tushita heaven to succeed the 
incumbent Buddha, Shakyamuni, as the 
supreme teacher of enlightenment. 

The Buddhist view of history is cycli- 
cal, in contrast to the linear view of the 
West. A buddha, such as Shakyamuni, 
comes into the world to dispel the 
darkness of ignorance and bestow the 
blessings of enlightenment. His teach- 
ing remains effective for thousands of 
years, transmitted from enlightened mas- 
ter to disciple and spreading through the 
world. Eventually masters become less 
enlightened and disciples more indolent 
and prone to error, and the teachings lose 
power and finally disappear. When things 
can deteriorate no further, the next bud- 
dha comes into the world. Buddhist sutras 


say that Maitreya will be large in stature, 
towering over humankind, and will inspire 
them with his grace, beauty, and powers 
of loving-kindness and wisdom. This new 
teaching will renew the world; life spans 
and happiness will increase, and enlight- 
ened masters will again flourish for an age. 
Ultimately decline will again set in, and 
the cycle will begin once more. 

This gray schist image from second- to 
third-century Gandhara presents Maitreya 
as a handsome, robust deity with a wide, 
engaging face, heavylidded eyes filled 
with kindness, and a benevolent expres- 
sion. Among the ornaments around 
Maitreya's neck is the two-headed serpent. 
(naga) necklace with the chintamani (wish- 
fulfilling jewel) held in their mouths, 
symbolizing Maitreya's commitment to 
liberate all beings from the miserable 
rounds of birth and death. 

RC. 
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12 


Relief with scenes from 
the life of Buddha 


India, Gandharan, Kushan period 
2nd to 3rd century 

Schist 

10% * 27% » 3 in. (26.0 = 69.9 « 76 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200741 
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The Buddhist artists of ancient Gandhara 
produced a great number of stone relief 
sculptures depicting events in the life of 
Shakyamuni Buddha, as well as events 
from his former lives as a bodhisattva on 
the long path to becoming a buddha. In 
canonical accounts of the Buddha's for- 
mer lives, known as jatakas, he is born in 
many lives as a human, and in some as a 
god, an animal, or another life form. This 
stone relief shows the Buddha-to-be as a 
prince, going forth from his father's royal 
palace to take up his practice as a forest 
ascetic. He appears in the panel to the right 
of the pillar, second from the left, with his 
characteristic crown protrusion (ushnisha). 
Still a prince, he is riding a horse, perhaps 
for the last time. As an ascetic, and then 
as a buddha, he will have no need to ride a 
horse or other animal. On the far right is a 
palace guard. Next on the left is Chandaka, 
the prince's personal attendant, who takes 
him on his visits around the kingdom, and 
who will take him out of the palace, over 
the river, and to the edge of the great for- 
est. In the panel on the left are other royal 
attendants bringing bowls filled with 
offerings to the bodhisattva prince. The 
prince, Chandaka, and one of the other 





attendants ride short, powerful ponies fit- 
ted with trappings and ornaments. In the 
center, enclosed in a box niche, is a pillar 
that symbolizes the role of the bodhisattva 
as the support of the world. Like the pillar, 
the bodhisattva is grounded in the world. 
He remains in the world out of compassion 
forits beings. However, because of his wis- 
dom he is not of this world, but rises above 
it and blossoms in the heavens. 





uch a pil- 
lar is a common element in this type of 
stone relief and serves a symbolic along 
with a practical and narrative function, 
separating one tableau from the next. 

This pillar has an Indo-Corinthian capi- 
tal that looks much like the Corinthian 
columns of the Greco-Roman world, but 
without the characteristic fluting. The 
acanthus leaves and scrolls of the capital 
are typical of the Corinthian order that 
dates back to the era of Alexander the 
Great. Like much of Gandharan art, this 
relief reflects the Hellenistic influence in 
this part of the Indian subcontinent that 
combined with indigenous Indian styles 
to produce some of the Buddhist world's 
most wonderful art. 


RC. 


n 
Buddha receiving alms 


India, Gandhara, Kushan period 
2nd to 3rd century. 

Gray schist 

8% «9% x 2 in. (21.0 «235 = 51 em) 


Gift of Alta Brenner in memory of her daughter 
Andrea Bernice Brenner-McMullen 
199241 


This gray schist relief from the Kushan 
period in Gandhara shows Buddha Shak- 
yamuni engaged in his daily activity of 
giving his teachings to disciples and 
ordinary people. He stands with his robe 
slightly gathered up, its comer held in 
his upraised left hand. This representa- 
tion of the Buddha is very common in 
Indian Buddhist art. With this posture, the 
Buddha arises from meditation and goes 
forth into the world to bestow spiritual 
vows and teachings. In the present day 
throughout the Buddhist world, monks 





still stand holding their robes in this man- 
ner for ritual purposes, when they act on 
behalf of the Buddha to administer vows 
and precepts. 


This stone panel would be one of many 
originally carved and set into the wall 
of a stupa or shrine. In this tableau, the 
Buddha interacts with several people. A 
woman and two children are to his right, 
and a youth to his left. The woman and 
the youth seem to be holding agricul- 
tural implements, indicating that they are 
farmers, and the two children approach in 
a prayerful manner. The Buddha holds an 
alms bowl in his right hand and receives 
alms from this family. In Buddhist cul- 
ture, the educated, pious monk serves the 
lay community by giving teachings and by 
providing an opportunity for the layper- 
son to acquire merit by giving alms to an 
authentic spiritual master. Merit is seen 
as the basis for success on the spiritual 
path and for happiness in this and future 
lifetimes. 


RC 
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14 

Tympanum with 
Maitreya and 
Shakyamuni 

India, Gandhara, Kushan period 
3rd to 4th century 


Green stone 
14m 12% » 2% in. (35.6 = 321 » 6.0 cm) 


intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200742 


This tympanum-like architectural piece 
shows the seated Buddha Shakyamuni 
(below center) accompanied by an assem- 
bly of deities from the heaven of Indra, 
who have come to worship him. Maitreya 
appears in the upper panel holding his typi- 
cal symbol, a vase. He is also worshipped 
by various deities. Indra is an ancient Vedic 


god who appears in some Buddhist stories. 


In Buddhist cosmology, various heavens 


exist populated with many different kinds 
of beings, including divinities who are also 
recognized in Hindu traditions 

Reliefs such as this appear to be archi- 
tectural elements that were part of the 
walls or archways of ancient Gandharan 
Buddhist temples or shrines. Such struc- 
tures were lost many centuries ago to the 
depredations of time and hostile invaders 


RC. 
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Thinking Bodhisattva 


India, Gandhara, Hadda region 
Ath to 6th century 

Terracotta 

32% & 244 x 10% in. (83.2 « 62.2 x 267 cm) 
Wendover Fund, gift of David T. Owsley 
via the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation, 
the Cecil and Ida Green Acquisition Fund, 
and the General Acquisitions Fund 

201017 


This powerful ceramic sculpture repre- 
sents the bodhisattva who will be born as 
the historic founder of Buddhism, Prince 
Siddhartha. The Buddha-to-be sits in a 


celestial abode called the Tushita heaven, 


where he teaches the gods and meditates 
on his future birth. Like other Gandharan 
bodhisattvas, he looks like an earthly 
prince, richly dressed and bejeweled, and 
impressively enthroned. The lion supports 
on his throne recall the Buddhist epithet 
Shakyasimha, "lion of the Shakya clan." 
The sculpture is another example of the 
rich cultural interplay and hybrid art styles 
of the Gandharan empire in the first cen- 
turies CE. In this work the lion throne has 
Persian antecedents, while the Buddha's 
body, with its naturalistic treatment of 
flesh and muscle, its engaging contrap- 
posto pose, and the striking appearance of 
the profound and majestic head, suggest 


Roman sculpture. Yet the headdress and 


the figure's heavily mustached face clearly 
belong to the Indian world 

Both the dynamic composition of the 
piece, conveying spiritual intensity and 
regal power, and the use of hard-fired 
ceramic instead of stone, reflect the later 
Gandharan period from the fourth to the 


sixth centuries. Though the Kushan kings 





still ruled much of Gandhara, the influ- 
ence of Sassanid Persia was on the rise. The 
medium of fired clay was also quite expen- 
sive in the area around Hadda, from which 
the work comes, as wood was scarce. Such 
an expensive sculpture would have been 
very meritorious as a Buddhist offering 
AB 
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THE EVOLUTION OF INDIAN TEMPLE 
SCULPTURE 


The Gupta Period, 319-550 

In 319 Chandragupta ll established the Gupta kingdom at 
Pataliputra (Patna) in Bihar, the site of Ashoka's capital some 
five hundred years earlier. His rule led to a two-hundred-year 
period marked by a cultural richness that looked back to Mauryan 
times, The renowned paintings at the Buddhist site of Ajanta are 
among the most celebrated works surviving from this era. The 
Gupta age brought lavish developments in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. At the same time, the Kushan arts at Mathura, 
which survived the decline of the Gandharan empire, influenced. 
Gupta styles. The radiant, poised character of Gupta art is often 
described as classical, expressing a deep sense of divine power 
through strongly centered figures. The Gupta era indeed is known 
as a golden age for the arts. 

A fine example of this style is the male torso from Mathura, 
which may represent the Hindu god Vishnu (cat. 16). Balanced and 
frontal in composition, the subtly modeled figure suggests mus- 
cular flesh beneath the thin garment, Even headless, it conveys 
omnipotence and grace. 

'Two similar works are the stone capital (cat, 17), whose lions 
and palm tree foliage have a rich character found in Kushan art, 
and the majestic head in a stone niche (cat. 19), the eyes closed in 
meditation, suggesting a calm transcendence. 


After the Guptas, Seventh to Fifteenth Centuries 
The arrival of invading Hun tribes in the sixth century brought an 
end to Gupta power. In succeeding centuries, power shifted among 
various contending states and political entities in northern India. 
Eastern India remained powerful under the Pala dynasty until the 
twelfth century. Although Buddhism had declined elsewhere in 
India, it continued to endure here, the homeland of the faith. 
The Buddhist sites in north and eastern India—Bodhgaya, where 
the Buddha achieved enlightenment, Sarnath, near Varanasi, 
where he preached his sermons, and Nalanda, the great Buddhist. 
university—were important as pilgrimage sites for Buddhists 
across Asia and also were influential artistic centers. It was from 
the Pala kingdom, as well as from Kashmir, that the Tantric form 
of Buddhism spread to the Himalayas. 

For Hinduism this was an important time of development. 
Sacred texts such as the Puranas reflect expansive religious and 
metaphysical growth expressed in the evolution of Indian temple 
architecture. Politically, Brahmanic Hinduism was a powerful cul- 
tural force, supported by rulers who commissioned important 
temples and otherarts. Following the development of carved and 
painted cave-temples such as Ajanta and Ellora, free-standing 
temples devoted to various Hindu deities were constructed 
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with lavish sculpture adoming exterior walls and worshipped in 
interior shrines. 

The artistic growth was not only Hindu. Jain temples also 
adopted this dynamic mixture of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, as Buddhist stupas and monastic halls had earlier. 

Early Hindu temples, such as the Durga temple at Aihole in the 
Deccan, are relatively small in scale. Over time projects became 
much more lavish, like the temples at Khajuraho that were sup- 
ported by the Chandella dynasty rulers. In Orissa, the great 
temples at Konarak and Bhubaneshvar are among the superlative 
examples ofambitious artistic projects devoted to Hindu deities. 

While Islam arrived with the conquest of northem India by 
Mahmud of Ghazni in the eleventh century, the Hindu states 
remained powerful and Hinduism continued to be a central 
religious and cultural force in India. Rajasthan, in northwestern 
India, consisted of independent principalities, whose rulers might 
serve Muslim overlords, but whose cultural life was largely Hindu. 
Rajasthan was also an important center for Jainism, and the Jain 
temples at Mount Abu are among the striking creations of this 
period. Similarly, the development of Indian miniature painting, 
which among Muslims in India was influenced by Persian paint- 
ing, built on earlier Hindu and Jain painting both in themes and 
in styles. 


Examples of Post-Gupta Temple Sculptures 

in the Museum's Collection 

An important work at the DMA reflecting the time immediately 
following the Gupta period is the eighth-century Uma-Maheshvara 
sculpture (cat. 18). Its calm, majestic, and softly rounded forms 
recall Gupta art. The image of Shiva (also called Maheshvara, 
the Great Lord) embracing his wife Parvati (also known as Uma, 
the Shining One) became a popular representation of this com- 
plicated deity. It combines complex ideas about Shiva, who is a 
great yogic ascetic, and who is also a devoted husband, embrac- 
ing Parvati lovingly in his role as a deity of fertility and passion, a 
theme emphasized by the children at the couple's feet. 

Similarly the lovely relief of the great Jamuna River, personified 
as a voluptuous and vibrant woman (cat. 23), further expands the 
possibilities for dynamic female imagery. As an expression of the 
fertility and power of nature, it forms an interesting comparison 
with the earlier ritual vessel from Chandraketugarh (cat. 6), where 
similar figures are frontal and rather stiffly formal. 

Like the doorjamb figures (cat. 22), the sculpture of Agni, the 
Vedic fire god (cat. 20), has fully adopted the Mediterranean 
S-curve into a Hindu image. The pose implies motion, life, and 
energy, here animating the somber and mature figure of the 


bearded god, who was thought to preside over the rituals of 
Brahmanic priests. 

Another exterior temple sculpture is the attendant of Vishnu 
holding a discus, one of the god’s attributes (cat. 24). The 
softly modeled flesh and carefully detailed jewelry, unified by 
gently swaying movement in the man’s body, compare well to 
eleventh-century work at Khajuraho, one of India's finest com- 
plexes of temples. 

The relief of the male deity, from the late eleventh or twelfth 
centuries, is also animated by movement and crisply detailed 
jewelry (cat. 21). The deity and attendant figures are perfectly inte- 
grated into the architectural framework of the relief. Sculptures 
like th 


narrative and iconic function, engaging and enriching the experi- 





„produced prolifically for medieval temples, served both a 





ence of worship 
The ce 
with the Khajuraho temples during the eleventh century. Like a 





tial female (cat. 25) is another sculpture associated 


number of other Khajuraho sculptures it expresses dramatic and 
explicit sexuality, subject matter that is appropriate and common 


to some Hindu temples, In Western art a work like this might well 





be considered pornographic, whereas in this cultural context it 
is a masterful imagining of the interplay between human and 
divine desires. 


A 





Fig. 4 Detail of temple sculptures at Khajuraho. 
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16 
Male torso 


India, Mathura region, Gupta period 
c. Sth century 
Red sandstone 
A x16% «7 in. ( 





intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
96.200734 
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This fine male torso probably represents 
the god Vishnu, though the arms, bro- 
ken close to the shoulders, do not reveal 
whether the figure was originally four- 
armed, as Vishnu customarily is. His 
simple lower garment and single-strand 
necklace are common to depictions of this 
deity.The fine, delicate modeling that sug- 
gests the flesh of the abdomen indicates 
a date during the Gupta period (319-550) 
Although the Kushan-period sculpture 
of Mathura, produced during the first 
through third centuries, is especially well 
known, Mathura continued to have an 
active workshop well into the Gupta period 
much later, 


and using stone quarried 





about 35 miles southwest, from quarries 
that still are active today. 

Mathura was thus a major center of 
sculpture production during the course 
of several centuries. Second- and third- 
century Buddhist works from Mathura 
were exported extensively, at a time when 
few other workshops in northern India 
produced sculpture, particularly sculp- 
ture depicting the Buddha in the newly 
introduced anthropomorphic form. Jain 
sculptures also were produced during this 
time, although Hindu images of the period 
were generally very small and not always 
finely executed, if surviving works tell an 
accurate story. It was during the following 
period, the Gupta age of the fourth through 
sixth centuries, that fine Hindu sculptures 
were produced at Mathura. Many of these 
depict the god Vishnu, whose incarna- 
tion as Krishna is closely associated with 
the Mathura region. In fact, it may be that 
many of the Mathura images we today 
label Vishnu were initially understood as 
representing Krishna. 

This sculpture, carved in the round, 
may have been the main image fora small 
temple, enshrined in its sanctum, though 
it is possible that it was placed in a niche 
on the exterior wall. No early temples at 
Mathura survive from the Kushan and 
Gupta periods. We know, however, of 
Mathura temples from these periods both 
from their foundations and from inscrip- 
tional references to them 


BA 





Stone capital 


India, Mathura, Kushan period 
2nd to 3rd century 

Sandstone. 

9% «IB 19% in. (23,5 « 457 x 49.5 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200749 


This pillar capital follows an lonic style, 
used occasionally during the Kushan 
period. Instead of volutes, however, a full- 
blown lotus appears above the heads of. 
the leonine figures, probably intended as 
the mythical creatures known as shardu- 
las, which are often depicted as winged 
The undulating palm tree placed against a 
spray of palm fronds is an unusual motif. 

The leonine figures share features in 
common with a capital from Mathura fea- 
turing a pair of addorsed lions supporting 
an impost on their back. That lion capital, 
in the British Museum, was inscribed in 
the reign of the Satrap Sodasa, who ruled 
in the early first century. The DMA capital, 
however, reveals a crispness to the carving 
that dates it later. 

The capital's vegetal forms are unusual. 
Landscape elements are rare in the early 
art of India, except when used as narrative 
details. The floral form behind the palm 
tree, almost serving as a background for 


it, recalls the lotus medallions on early 


Buddhist stone railings such as the ones 
from Bharhut and Bodhgaya. 

Stone capitals from Mathura dating to 
the Kushan period (the second and third 
centuries) are quite remarkable since no 
architecture remains standing and other 
architectural elements are extraordinarily 
rare. The Sodasa lion capital to which it 
compares may actually date to an ear- 
lier period. Even though the lion capital 
quite clearly was intended to support the 
rafters of a structure, the inscription of 
Sodasa may have been added later and the. 
capital mounted on a much earlier pillar 
depicting addorsed lions. Examples from 
Sarnath and Sanchi were used as capitals 
atop pillars carrying the third-century BCE 
edicts of the emperor Ashoka. This capital, 
however, appears to have been used exclu- 
sively for architectural purposes. 

‘The capital's spotted sandstone is char- 
acteristic of that used at Mathura from the 
first century through the present day. 


EA. 
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T 
Uma-Maheshvara 


India, probably Rajasthan 
c. Bth century 

Grayish green stone. 

56% = 27% #9 in, (143.5 = 699 229 cm) 
Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and Lucy 
(Owsley Foundation in honor of Colonel and 
Mrs. Alvin M. Owsley 

1991107 


The relief, probably intended for a temple 
niche, depicts the Hindu god and goddess 


Shiva and Parvati, together called Uma 





Maheshvara. Uma is one of the many names 
for Shiva's wife, while Maheshvara refers 
to the god Shiva as Great Lord. Though the 
identity of the small figures at their feet is 


not clear, two of them likel; 





represent their 
offspring, Ganesha and Karttikeya. 

Shiva is a deity of seeming contradic- 
tions. He is an ascetic, underscored by his 
abode on Mount Kailasa, his matted locks 
of hair, and the many ascetic practices to 
which he subjected himself. But he is also 
a sensual deity as suggested by his frequent 
lovemaking with his wife, Parvati, and also 
with innumerable others. In this sculpture, 
the four-armed Shiva and two-armed Parvati 
stand together, his left arm resting on her 
shoulder, while her right hand strokes his 
erect phallus. Shiva holds a trident, his 
weapon, in his upper left hand, while she 
holds a mirror, a symbol of feminine vanity 
in herleft hand 

This sculpture, dating to about the 
eighth century, shows clear vestiges of the 
Auidity and gentle modeling that is usu- 
ally associated with sculpture dating to 
the Gupta period, the fourth through sixth 
centuries, Thus the style is often described 
as postGupta, although the practice of 
associating styles with ruling dynasties is 
misleading. It implies dynastic patronage, 
when often that was not the case. Regarding 
the style of this sculpture, the term refers to 
a past dynasty, not the one that was ruling 
at the time it was made. This work probably 
comes from Rajasthan and shares similari- 
ties with sculptures from several sites there, 
for example, Kalyanpur, Jhadol, and Kaman. 
EA 
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Architectural fragment 
with ahead 
Central India, Gupta period 


Late Sth century 
Sandstone 





+ 29% « 6% in. (63.5 » 7: 





Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200738 


Within a niche that was part of a temple 
dating to the late fifth century, a head 
looks out in a motif common to both 
this and later time periods. Niches of this 
sort are known either as chandrashalas or 
govakshas (“moon-room” and "cow-eye" 
respectively, suggesting the large circular 
format). Where precisely these were placed 
on the temple is a matter of some debate, 
but evidence suggests that they belonged 
to the tiers of temple superstructures. 


The softly modeled head is consistent 





with a date in the late fifth century, when 
the Gupta dynasty was ruling much of 
central India. It was during this time that 
the first surviving stone temples were 
constructed, probably not entirely an inno- 
vation of this period, for the foundations 
of earlier temples apparently made of brick 


have been discovered. The Gupta-period 


temples generally assigned to the ear- 
lier part of the fifth century are relatively 
plain, though adornment may have been 
painted. Later ones have more sculptural 
embellishment including niches such as 
these. Although these temples are com- 
monly described as Gupta, there is no 
evidence that the patronage was provided 
by the Gupta dynasty. The temples lack 
dedicatory inscriptions, so we do not know 
whether the 





are products of royal support 
or of wealthy individuals unrelated to the 
monarchy 

The rich red sandstone of this sculp- 
ture was commonly used across parts of 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, for ex- 
ample, to construct temples at Bhumara 
and Nachna 


BA 





Agni 


Central india 
10th to 12th century 
Sandstone 


IxM *7 in, (78.7 x 279 x 17.8 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200747 


This four-armed standing male figure with 
beard and mustache almost surely repre- 
sents the god Agni, the personification of 
fire. Although the hands of t 


longer remain intact, the lower left proba- 





image no 


blywould have held a pot, the upper hands 
a torch and flaming spear, and the remain- 
ing hand probably a rosary. Often flames 


are shown behind Agni's head or even 
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behind his full body. Agni is a major deity 
in the Vedas, in which he is described as 


the god of fire, a god who consumes sacri- 





fices, and one who receives burnt offerings 


Images of Agni are often assumed to refer 





exclusively to the Vedas, and indeed this 
divinity figures prominently in these ear- 
liest Hindu sacred texts. Yet in the long 
history of Hinduism, deities have persisted 
and transformed over the course of many 


centu 





ies. Agni is also recognized as one of 
the eight directional deities (dikpalas), pre- 
siding over the southeastern sector. 
Although there are no temples dedi- 
cated to Agni, nor to any sect of Agni that 
can be identified in historical times, his 
image is often found on the exterior of 
temple walls, the original location of this 


figure. The sculpture is from central India 


perhaps the northem part of Madhya 
Pradesh state, where temples of the tenth 
through twelfth centuries, the date of this 


sculpture, are often replete with figures of 





deities, not all of them easily identifiable. 


EA 





Fig. I5 Ritual fire in a Hindu temple 


Relief of a male deity 


Central India, Chandella dynasty 
Late Ith or 12th century 

Sandstone 

24 "125% in. (54.6 = 30.5 = 13.0 cm) 


Gift of Sarah Dorsey Hudson 
1982.30 


The four-armed male deity carved on the 


central projection of the relief holds a 
rosary and a lotus in his right hands and 
a pot and a mace in his left hands. These 
features are not sufficient to identify the 
figure, who is probably one of the myriad 
deitiesthatadorn the walls of temples such 
as those at the famous site of Khajuraho. 
So similar is this to the Khajuraho style, 
particularly that of the later temples at the 
site, such as the Duladeo temple, that it 
almost surely can be assigned to the late 
eleventh or twelfth century, during the 
time that the Chandella dynasty ruled that 
part of India 

Beyond pillars that flank the main fig- 
ure and frame the niche stands a pair of 
female attendants, common features of 


the temples at Khajuraho and at similar 





sites in central India, The two seated fig- 


above the 





ures at the top of the relie 
mouths of crocodile-like figures known as 
makaras, have long hair pulled back in the 
sort of bun sages often wear, suggesting 
their probable identity. 

Although earlier temples were rather 
simple, with relatively few figures con- 
fined in niches, a change occurred about 
the beginning of the ninth century over a 
wide area of northem India. At that time 
we begin to see elaborate temples with 
multiple shrines arranged longitudinally 
and a profusion of figures projecting from 
the temple surface. This relief would have 
been part of the temple exterior, one of 
myriad figures whose precise identity is 
often difficult to ascertain 
FA 
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2 
Doorjamb 


Central or western India. 
10th to Nth century 

Sandstone 

70% « 17% »10% in. (1m 797 cm = 451 cm = 267 cm) 


Wendover Fund, gift of David T. Owsley via the 
Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation, and General 
Acquisitions Fund 

20088 
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This is the left doorjamb (dvara-shakha) 
from a temple in central or western India, 
in the present-day states of Madhya 
Pradesh or Rajasthan. The sandstone is 
typically used for temple construction 
in this region, and the style conforms 
closely to that ofthe tenth oreleventh cen- 
tury. Of the three figures at the base, the 
right-hand one, which would have been 
closest to the opening of the doorway, rep- 
resents a personification of either the river 
Jamuna, usually recognized by her tortoise 
vehicle, or the river Ganges, identified by 
her crocodile-like (makara) vehicle. These 
personifications of north India's two major 
rivers invariably flank temple doorways. In 
this case, the identifying vehicle no longer 
remains beneath the figure's feet. The male 
figure, holding a sword, is a door guard- 
ian (dvarapala), while the other female 
figure may be his companion. Above 


this are small images of deities flanked 
by pilasters to create a nichelike effect, 
and frolicking dwarflike figures, prob- 
ably Shiva's attendants or ganas, on either 
side of the pilasters. The uppermost deity 
wears a tunic and high boots and holds a 
lotus in each hand, features that clearly 
identify him as Surya, the solar deity. An 
undulating lotus creeper runs along the 
doorway opening on the right side, while 
stylized petals, probably intended as lotus 
petals, run along the opposite side of the 
doorjamb. 

The imagery of temple doorways com- 
monly reflects the power of birth and 
generation. The lotus is particularly asso- 
ciated with generation as well as purity, 
and the power of the sun—the word Surya 
means both the sun and the solar deity—is 
essential for agricultural productivity. 

FA. 





Personification of the 
river Jamuna 


Central india 
Probably 7th to 8th 
Red sandstone 

24 «20 7 in, (610 50,8 «178 cm) 





ury 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200744 


This impressive relief probably forms the 
lower part of the molding (shakha) sur- 
rounding a temple doorway, most likely 
the right side of the doorway. Prominent 
among the figures on the relief is a female 
personifying the river Jamuna, identifi- 
able by the tortoise on which she stands. 


On the opposite side of the doorway would 
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the 


river Ganges (Ganga). These river personi- 


have been a female figure personifyin 


fications have always been represented on 
temple doorways, usually at the top of the 
door frame in the very earliest surviving 
temples, but after the fifth century almost 
always on the lower part of the door frame 
Other aquatic imagery adoming the door- 
ways of Indian temples includes a lotus 
creeper, usually richly cut, while amorous 
couples complete the door frame's cus- 
tomary décor. 

Here the Jamuna personification leans 
on the shoulder of an attendant, while 
another attendant holds the shaft of a 
parasol that would have shielded her. 
This shaft is rendered in the form of a 
lotus stalk, a feature common to personi- 


fications of the Ganges and Jamuna, seen 





for example on the doorway of the Teli-ka 
Mandir at Gwalior. That temple, dating to 
the eighth or ninth century, has river per- 
sonifications that share much in common 
with the figures of this relief. Also like the 
Teli-ka Mandir river personifications, this 
one shows a celestial scene at the top, in 
this case including flying figures and an 
aquatic scene with geese. The male image 
to the right is a door guardian (dvarapala), 
his exaggerated stance and strong shoul- 
dersand upperarms typical of such figures. 
The relief probably dates to the seventh 
or eighth century, a period in north India 
with very few works dated by inscription. 
It is from the central region of northern 
India, perhaps in the environs of Gwalior. 


EA. 


Attendant of Vishnu 
with discus 


Central India 





c. Nth centu 
Sandstone 


74 x12 x 9 in. (699 «30.5229 





Gift of the Junior Associates. 
2000.299 


The exterior walls of north Indian temples 
dating to the ninth through twelfth cen- 
turies are replete with sculptural images 


projecting from the surface and presenting 


the worshipper with the sense of a moun- 
tain populated by the gods and their 
attendants. This contrasts with the south 
Indian temple of about the same period in 
which the images of deities are generally 
confined to parallel niches runningaround 
the temple's perimeter. In north India, as 
the worshipper circumambulated the 
temple in the customary clockwise direc- 
tion, her or his gaze would be directed to 
these figures, part of the preparation for 


entering the temple, usually through a 





series of porches and finally ending at the 
doorway to the sanctum. Reaching this 


destination, the worshipper would behold 





the enshrined deity, represented by the 
temple's largest sculpture, usually one 
more static in appearance than the figures 
of the temple's exterior walls 

This figure, which seems closely related 
to the sculptures adorning the temples of 
Khajuraho in central India, is probably one 
of a pair of images attending a somewhat 
larger figure of the Hindu god Vishnu 
The wheel he holds indicates the associa- 
tion with Vishnu, whose attributes, often 
described as his weapons, are the wheel 
(chakra), mace (gada), lotus flower (padma), 
and conch shell (shankha), one usually 
held in each of the four hands with which 
Vishnu is customarily represented. A 
female figure holding the mace very likely 
would have flanked Vishnu's other side 
on the temple wall, for personifications of 


Vishnu's wheel and mace are often paired. 





The eleventh-century date of this 


sculpture is suggested by its similarity to 





works adoming several dated temples, 
for example the Vishvanatha temple at 
Khajuraho dated to 1002 and constructed 
by King Dhanga of the Chandella dynasty, 
which ruled a large part of north central 
India from the ninth through twelfth 
centuries. The exaggerated thrust of the 
figure's hip, the abundant, precisely delin- 
eated jewelry, and the facial features that 


include long arching eyebrows all suggest. 





this date. 


BA 


25 
Celestial female 


India, Khajuraho 
th century 

Buff sandstone 

16 +6» Sin. (40.6 152137 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200715 
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At Khajuraho and many other sites dating 
from the tenth through twelfth centu- 
ries, explicitly sexual images such as this 
one adom temples. Generally they are 
not placed randomly on the temple but 
are confined to specific locations such as 
the plinth and a single vertical band on the 
temple's exterior wall, that is, where the 
last and largest porchway meets the walls 
enclosing the temple sanctum. These 
images often show couples in sexual 
intercourse attended by figures such as 
this one, who is engaged in sexual self- 
gratification, seemingly oblivious to the 
scorpion that climbs her right leg, a trope 
seen on other sculptures from Khajuraho 
From earliest times, religious imag- 
ery in India has been rendered with 
unabashed sensuality. This may be seen 
as early as the third century BCE, the prob- 
able date of the life-size female figure 
from Didarganj, commonly thought to be 
a nature divinity known as a yakshi and 
associated with fertility, Sensuous render- 
ing of deities continues over the centuries, 
reminding us that gods are to be adored in 
a manner consistent with human passion. 


Indeed sexual love among deities is in 





no way obscured but, rather, emphasized 


in narratives and imagery. Thus the love- 
making of Shiva and his wife Parvati is a 
subject of many stories, and the sexual 
longing of the gopis for Krishna, and he for 
them, makes him a god with very human 
qualities. 

We can't determine the specific identity 
of this figure, nor that of most demigods 
Texts generally enumerate whole classes 
of deities—yakshas and yakshis, gandharvas 
and vidyadharas, and also apsaras—which 
are usually associated with water. But the 
texts give few details that might provide 
the basis for an iconography of minor 
deities. 

Be 
that used in the Khajuraho region, other 
features of the sculpture associate it with 





les the sandstone, characteristic of 


this area and suggest a date of about the 
eleventh century. The sensuous pose and 
subtle modeling, the diaphanous gar- 
ments whose presence is suggested only 
by the hems, and the facial features, partic- 
ularly the elongated eyebrows and gently 
smiling mouth, relate this figure to works 
on the major temples of Khajuraho such 
as the Kandariya Mahadeo temple datable 
to about 1000. 

EA. 





JAIN SCULPTURES 


Like images from Hindu temples, the dancing figure (cat. 26), a 
Jain work from the Mount Abu area, represents a vision of female 
sensuality, in which pleasure itself, as suggested by the dancer's 
enchanting body full of motion even before she begins to dance, 
can be part of the experience of enlightenment. Jainism, like 
Buddhism, stresses detachment from the senses and renuncia- 
tion. At the same time it is the religion of practical merchants 
and businessmen, and its imagery includes attractive and com- 
pelling subjects from the human world, often intended to reflect 
the wealth of its patrons. The Dallas sculpture, carved of white 
marble, reflects the luxurious materials favored in this part of 
India, and the elaborate rituals and performances that are part of 
temple life and worship. Delightful images of female figures are 
also appropriate as part of a vision of a celestial paradise worthy 
of fully enlightened beings. 

The Jina sculpture (cat. 27) appears to offer a direct contrast. The 
sculpture represents a Jain tirthankara, seated in intense medita- 
tion. Unlike the dancer, the Jina is completely withdrawn from. 
his surroundings. Yet the sculpture is both physically potent and 
startlingly beautiful. The austere lines of the sage's body resonate 
with a purity and power that recall the sensual geometry of the 


dancer's body. 
AB. 





Fig. 16 Sculpture of dancing figure, Mount Abu. 
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26 


Dancing figure 


India, Mount Abu, Rajasthan 
Probably 12th to 13th century 





21cm 





Gift of the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Fot 
1973.98 


ndation 





Temples for adherents of Jainism, an 
important religion particularly in west- 


ern Indi 





, are often situated on elevated 
places such as Mount Abu. Jainism favors 
asceticism, accomplished by strict dietary 
restrictions, as well as pilgrimages that can 
involve arduous ascents up mountains to 


reach temple sites. Today, however, many 


drive up Mount Abu, unlike the experi- 
ence at some other Jain pilgrim sites such 
as Shatrunjaya in Gujarat, which requires 
walking up more than 3,500 steps 

Atop Mount Abu is the Delwara group 
of temples constructed of beautiful white 
marble. Although there are some five 
temples in the group, two are especially 
prominent, the Vimala Vasahi, constructed 
about 1030 and restored in 1322, and the 
Luna Vasahi, constructed about 1230 
These temples stand in a large rectangular 
walled compound whose interior walls are 
adorned with sculptures generally con- 
fined to niches. Besides those sculptures, 
however, the temples display enormously 
rich architectural carving as well as fine 


figural sculpture on the pillars and even 





around the dome of the temple, where 
figures such as this one suggest celestial 
deities, 

Despite the asceticism of Jainism, Jain 
temples often appear resplendent with the 
rich carving of the interior, reflecting the 
wealth lavished on temples by the mem- 
bers of this faith, many of whom were 
and still are wealthy businesspersons and 
bankers. Nor does Jainism avoid rendering 
voluptuous figures such as this female, 
who leans forward to secure a set of bells 
on her left ankle. These bells would punc- 
tuate a dancer's movement with sound in 
response to the rhythm of her dance. 

White marble is a preferred medium for 
Jain sculpture. Quarried at Makrana, also in. 
Rajasthan, the material is used for stone 
temples throughout the region. Even 
beyond Rajasthan, where Jain temples 
are carved from other types of stone, the 
principal images are customarily marble 
products. Makrana marble was used also 
for the Taj Mahal, and even today artists 
in Jaipur carve sculptures from this stone 
that are exported widely across India and 
abroad. 

The figure probably dates close to the 


twelfth or thirteenth century, and so if it 





does not come from the Luna Vasahi tem. 
ple, it is very likely from a temple made 
about the same time as that one. The angu- 
larity of some of the features—her right 
elbow for example—and the oversized 
hands especially suggest this date 


BA 
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Jina 

India, Rajasthan 
Probably 14th century 


Black stone 
24 "20% = 10% in. (610 = S14 = 267 cm) 


Gift of the Junior Associates. 
200371 


This fine seated figure of one ofthe twenty- 
four liberators (Jinas, or tirthankaras) of the 
Jain faith is shown with his hands folded 
in the gesture known as dhyana mudra, the 
gesture indicating meditation. The figure 
is entirely nude and is reflective of one of 
the two major sects of Jainism (Digambara, 
whose name means sky-clad or naked); 
figures of the other sect, the Svetambaras, 
are usually shown dressed in white, again 
reflective of their name. Only the aus- 
picious mark, the shrivatsa, adoms the 
figure's chest. Very much like the Buddha, 
whose anthropomorphic form was first 
rendered in sculpture about the same time 
as the first figures of Jinas, this figure has 
hair depicted as short curls, a cranial protu- 
berance to accommodate his exceptional 
wisdom, and elongated earlobes that 
indicate the heavy earrings he wore before 
renouncing material pleasures to assume 
an ascetic life. 

Jinas are not deities in the customary 
sensebutrathermortalswho have achieved 
exceptional status by their extraordinary 
asceticism. Some of the twenty-four Jinas 
are recognizable by iconographic features, 
for example, the shoulder-length hair of 
the first Jina, Adinatha, and a canopy of 


cobras shielding the head of the twenty- 
third Jina, Parshvanatha. The specific 
identity of this figure, however, cannot be 
determined. 

In context, the figure would have sat 
within the sanctum of a temple or in a 
small shrine in the temple. In contrast 
to the stark appearance of the figure, Jain 
temples are often richly decorated, the 
shrines gilded and sometimes further 
enhanced with jewels, all reflecting the 
wealth of the donors. Jains are often asso- 
ciated with wealth, having for centuries 
functioned as bankers to monarchs and 
as merchants; Jains also do not engage 
in some menial professions such as agri- 
culture because they avoid activities that 
might kill even small animals that inhabit 
the soil. 

Black stone such as that from which 
this figure is carved is often used for the 
principal images in Digambara Jain tem- 
ples. Several features of the sculpture 
point to a fourteenth-century date, prob- 
ably roughly contemporaneous with the 
Adinath temple at Ranakpur in the south- 
em part of the state of Rajasthan. 


EA. 
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28 
Jambhala 


Eastern India 

9th to 12th century 

Black phyllite 

23% 105 «4 in. (597 = 270 «101 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alconda-Owsley 
Foundation 
1995.78 
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Pala Dynasty Reliefs 


The synthesis of Buddhist and Hindu imagery in art of the Pala dynasty in eastern India 


is reflected in two reliefs at the DMA. Both sculptures, designed to fit in niches on temple 


walls, show Hindu deities who also figure in the pantheon of Buddhism. One is Shiva's 


son Ganesha, the elephant-headed god (cat. 29), shown in a typical lively dance posture. 


The smoothly rounded forms of his body recall Gupta art, while the vibrant, prolific fig- 
ures around him are typical of art in the Pala period. 
The relief with Jambhala (cat. 28), a Buddhist version of the Hindu god of wealth 


Kubera, has an elaborate, ornamental quality, suitable for a deity of prosperity. 


AB. 


‘The Buddhist deity Jambhala, essentially 
identical to the Hindu god Kubera, is asso- 
ciated with wealth, hence the purse in his 
left hand. As Kubera, he is recognized both 
as the king of yakshas and as one of the 
eight directional deities, the one presiding 
over the northern region. Jambhala is a 





popular deity not only in eastern India but 
also in Nepal and Tibet. 

During the time of the Pala dynasty, 
approximately the ninth through twelfth 
centuries, Buddhism flourished. It had 
long been a dominant religion in eastern 
India, and it also enjoyed the patronage of 
several Pala kings. The Palas provided fund- 
ing for the construction of major Buddhist 
monasteries, for example, Nalanda and 
Vikramashila, both in present-day Bihar 
state. The great Buddhist monastery at 
Paharpur, in present-day Bangladesh, is 
even named for a Pala king, Dharmapala. 


In contrast to the temples of central 
and western India, where sculptures were 
part of the structure of the temple walls, 
sculptures from eastern India were free- 
standing and set into architectural niches. 
These eastern Indian temples were almost. 
invariably made of brick, probably because 
the sandstone generally used for temple 
construction in central and western India 
was not available in eastem India. The 
stone most commonly available is basalt, 
not easily cut into the finely shaped blocks 
needed for temple construction. However, 
the sculptures of eastern India are carved 
from phyllite, almost all of it quarried at a 
single location in eastern Bihar state and 
transported widely across eastern India, 
even into the part that now comprises 
Bangladesh. 


EA. 








29 
Ganesha 


Eastern India, Bihar or Bengal 
9th to 10th century 

Black phyllite 

29 "144 6 in. (73.7 * 36.5 «152 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200712 


The elephantheaded deity Ganesha is 
the god of auspicious beginnings, the 
deity generally worshipped at the com- 
mencement of such events as the ritual 
circumambulation of a temple but also 
at more mundane beginnings such as the 
commencement of a day. Thus it is very 
likely that this image would have been 
placed in the first niche that a devotee 
would encounter when beginning the cir- 
cumambulation ofa temple. Following the 
circumambulation, the worshipper would 
typically enter the porchway and stand at 
the threshold of the main deity's space 
within the temple sanctum. On the typi- 
cal east-facing temple, then, the image of 
Ganesha would be placed in the first niche 
of the south side, because circumambu- 
lation of such a temple would occur in a 
clockwise direction. 

Here Ganesha is shown dancing, a com- 
mon form from the ninth century onward. 
Below him is his vehicle, a rat. Ganesha 
is a typically complex Indian divinity. To 
worshippers of Shiva, Ganesha is consid- 
ered the son of the god Shiva. But to other 


Hindus, he is recognized as an indepen- 
dent deity. Even to Buddhists, Ganesha is 
an important divinity. 

The religious affiliation of this fig- 
ure cannot be determined. A great many 
temples dedicated to Vishnu were con- 
structed in eastern India. There were also 
temples dedicated to Shiva, and through 
the twelfth century, Buddhist monaster- 
ies flourished in eastern India. No stylistic 
or iconographic distinction is made, how- 
ever, in the deities shared in common 
across religious lines. So a Buddhist image 
of Ganesha usually will be indistinguish- 
able from one made for worshippers of 
Vishnu or Shiva, probably because the 
same artists worked for patrons of diverse 
religions. 

‘The black stone as well as the general 
style of the figure clearly place its origins 
in eastern India, that is, in the modem 
states of Bihar or West Bengal or the nation 
of Bangladesh. The date is ninth or tenth 
century. 

EA. 
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Model of the Mahabodhi 
Temple 


India, Pala dynasty 
12th to 13th century 
G 
5x14 3% in, (2738 








9 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and 
Lucy Owsley Foundation 
2000.296 


This partially gilded stone model of the 
Mahabodhi Temple was created in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century in India, 
probably for pilgrims visiting the tem- 
ple to take home for their devotions. 
180-foot-high Mahabodhi 
was built on the site where the Buddha 


The Temple 
Shakyamuni manifested enlightenment 


in the sixth century BCE. It is located in 





Bodhgaya, in the present-day Indian state 
of Bihar. According to Buddhist tradition, 


Bodhgaya (Vajrasana) is the site where all 





Fig. 17 The Mahabodhi temple in Bodhgaya. 


buddhas of former and future eons come 
to attain enlightenment. It was here that 
the Buddha Shakyamuni spent years in 
meditation under the Bodhi tree (Ficus 


religiosa) before manifesting enlighten- 





ment. It became the primary pilgrimag 
site for his followers, and a temple was 
erected next to the Bodhi tree. The origi 
nal temple was expanded by the emperor 
Ashoka in 250 BCE, and then by the illus- 
trious Buddhist teacher and philosopher 
Nagarjuna in the first century. It was badly 
damaged in the Muslim invasion of Bihar 
in the late twelfth century. Small models 
of the original Mahabodhi Temple, such 
as this one, were used in later restoration 
efforts. In 1880 the British government 
sponsored amajorrestoration. The temple, 
together with the Bodhi tree beside it, con- 
tinueto this day to be the main pilgrimage 
site for Buddhists from around the world. 
This model of the Mahabodhi Temple 


is missing the small stupa that usually 





is on top of the spire. This stupa is found 
on the top of the temple in Bodhgaya and 
also on other scale models that are found 
in Buddhist temples and on Buddhist 
altars. The base of this model (and of the 
temple itself) contains images of Buddhist 


heroes and heroines, buddhas and bodhi- 





sattvas, who embody enlightenment and 
support those who seek it. The soaring 
spire represents the stages on the path to 
enlightenment. The missing stupa that 
would have originally appeared on top rep- 
resents the ultimate goal of the path: the 
enlightened mind of a buddha. 


RC. 


1. Bodhgaya is the modem Indian name for the site. 
Vajrasana is the traditional name for this site and the 
name that is best known to practicing Buddhists. 
Literally meaning "seat of the vojra," the latter term 
referring to the essential symbol of enlightenment, 
Vajrasana can be translated as "the essence ofen- 
lightenment embodied in space and time. 
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THE CULT OF SHIVA IN SOUTH INDIA 


In India from at least the fifth century onward, the major Hindu 
gods were Vishnu and Shiva. Shiva is a very complex deity. The 
god of death and rebirth, Shiva is sometimes imagined in his ter- 
rible aspect, as Lord of Destruction, who meditates among the 
ashes of corpses on a cremation ground. He is a supreme yogi, an 
ascetic of great powers, with wild hair and an ash-smeared body, 
who transcends ordinary reality. Yet he is also an ancient god of 
fertility. Sometimes he is shown in sensuous, loving rapport with 
his wife Parvati and their children. 

Shiva was especially predominant in south India. Kings and 
queens of the Chola dynasty (ninth through thirteenth centu- 
ries) patronized the construction of great temples, with a special 
emphasis on Shiva and his circle. During this era, bronze images 


of major dei 





ies were produced for temple worship and ritual 


procession 





The DMAS finest work of Indian sculpture, the Shiva Nataraja— 
Lord of the Dance—is an example of this type of bronze image 
(cat. 31). Shiva is surrounded by flames, symbolizing his energy 
and vitality, as well as his destructive force. His upper hands hold 
the flame that symbolizes the dissolution of creation, and the 


drum that beats out the rhythm of the universe. His hair is the 





Ganges, mother of rivers, within which is Shiva's emblem, the 
crescent moon. The gestures of his lower hands offer reassurance 
and blessing. One of his feet is pressed firmly on the demon of 
ignorance, while the other is raised in a sign offering refuge and 
grace, While the circular composition represents the endless cycle 


of life, death, and rebirth, Shiva himself offers transcendence, 





Ifone worships him 
foras long as the soul shines in the body 


the troubles of the mind will be gone." 


If you could see 
the arch of his brow, 

the budding smile 

on lips red as the kovvai fruit, 

cool matted hair, 

themilk-white ash on coral skin, 

and the sweet golden foot 

raised up in dance, 

then even human birth on this wide earth 


would become a thing worth having.” 


Aspects of this great vision of Shiva appear in two other south 
Indian works in the collections. The bronze Shiva Chandra- 
shekhara (cat. 32) shows the god with the crescent moon in his 
hair, representing time in its waxing and waning, as well as allud- 
ing to soma, the elixir of immortality. The gestures of his two 
lower hands refer to the god's gifts of blessing and release 


The Chola image of the bull Nandi (cat. 33) would have appeared 





hiva temple to protect the temple doorway and welcome 
worshippers. 


AB. 





Fig. 18 Detail of Meenakshi temple. Madurai 
south India. 
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Fig. 19 Nataraja sculpture. Madurai, south India. 


1. Dehejia 2002, 70, citing Sambandar, Tevaram 13.8/30, 
Tiruvalitayam, trans. in Prentiss 2000, 186. 


2 Ibid. 
ne 





105, citing Appar 4814, in Peterson 1989, 


Shiva Nataraja 


South India, Tamil Nadu, Chola dynasty 
1th century 

Bronze 

35 «28 «10 in. (889 «711 « 254 cm) 


1e McDermott, the Hamon 





Gift of Mrs. Eu 
Charitable Foundation, and an anonymous donar 





in honor of David T. Owsley, with additiona 
funding from The Cecil and Ida Green Fou! 
and The Cecil and Ida Green Acquisition Fund 
2000.377 











This magnificent sculpture depicting Shiva 
as Lord of the Dance was produced during 
the period of Chola dynasty rule, the ninth 
through thirteenth centuries, and more 
specifically during the eleventh century. 
Although bronzes from south India sel- 
dom bear dated inscriptions, their dates 
may be determined by comparison with 
stone sculptures on temple walls. The art- 
ists who worked in metal may have done 
so exclusively, but there is no significant 
stylistic distinction between stone and 
metal sculpture at any given date. 


Shiva in this form beca 





me especially 
important during the Chola period as the 
kings established a special and very close 


relationship with the great Shiva Nataraja 


temple at Chidambaram. Thus we see a 
proliferation of Nataraja images during 
this period, in stone on the southern walls 
of most Chola royal temples and in metal 
within their long enclosed porchways. On 
special occasions, these metal images were 
taken on procession both within the tem- 
ple itselfand beyond, around the area over 
which the deity presided. Bamboo poles 
were passed through the holes at the base 
of the sculpture so that it could be carried 
in procession, usually on a cart. 

The metal sculptures of south India 
are solid cast, unlike their counterparts in 
north India, which are hollow cast. Thus 
they are generally very heavy. This sculp- 


ture, like other south Indian images, was 
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cast in the cire perdue technique by which 
a model was first fashioned, then covered 
with slips of clay, leaving openings at the 
top and bottom. When molten metal was 
poured into the top opening, the wax 
melted and ran out, replaced by the metal 
When the metal solidified, the clay mold 
would be broken, revealing a metal dupli- 
cate of the wax original. Final detailing 
could be added with file and chisel. 

As eloquently described in the intro- 
ductory text to this section, the symbolism 
and meaning of this image are complex 
and profound. In his form as Nataraja, 
Shiva dances upon a dwarf, Apasmara 
Purusha, who signifies ignorance, oblit- 
erated in the course of the god's dance 
Shiva's hair flies to both sides, suggesting 
the god's dynamic motion and his identity 


as an ascetic with matted locks. He holds a 
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drum in his upper right hand, marking the 
time of his dance and invoking creation, 
and a flame in his upper left hand symbol- 
izing destruction 


FA. 


Shiva is the most complex of the great 
Hindu deities, with a multifaceted and 
even contradictory identity. He combines 
aspects of an ancient fertility deity, repre- 
sented by the symbolism of the linga, and 
also by his loving, sensual relationship 
with his wife Parvati, depicted in numer- 
ous sculptures, for example cat. 18. Shiva 


also has antecedents in the Aryan god of 





thunder and storms, Rudra, who might 


be compared to the Greek Zeus or the 





Teutonic Thor. Contrastingly, Shiva is also 





an ascetic and renunciant, who spends 
countless eons in meditation practicing 
austerities. Members of Shiva's immedi- 
ate family at times share this complexity; 
for example, Durga, a form of the goddess 
Parvati, is an Amazonian warrior goddess 
brandishing weapons and relates to the 


Great Goddess’s manifestation as Kali, the 





death goddess. The Nataraja image blends 
all these aspects of divinity, since Shiva 
is both an effective conqueror, as god of 
destruction, and also an agent of benedic- 
tion and supreme salvation. 

As the Nataraja, Shiva is shown as 
youthful and beautiful, a superlative 
example of physical and spiritual perfec- 


tion. He is surrounded by the explosive 


energy of the universe, and wields power 
over life and death. This all-powerful, sub- 
limely compelling vision of the god Shiva 
appears in a text describing the wedding of 


the god and the goddess Parvati. 


The seven goddesses came to adorn 





Shiva in the conventional way, but 
how can anything be done for one 
who is perfect? His own natural 
garb became a kind of adornment 
The moon took its place in the posi- 


tion of a diadem, the third 





was 


cor 


em! 


inc 


AB. 


a lovely tilaka, and the streaks of 
ashes were the sandalwood paste. 
The serpents, with their various jew- 
els, became ornaments. By Shiva's 
power, all these natural qualities 
were transformed. It is difficult to 


describe the beauty of such a form." 


The Nataraja sculpture likewise melds 
ntradictory visions of the universe, 
bodying both creation and destruction 


one rhythmic, incandescent image. 





». Doniger 1981, 241 
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32 
Chandrashekhara Shiva 


South India, Tamil Nadu, Chola dynasty 
Nth century 

Bronze 

16 6 S% in. (40.6 «15.2 * 137 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.20071 
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This fine metal image depicts the god Shiva 





in his form known as Chandrashekhara, 


literally "Shiva with the moon in his 





crest." The figure is four-armed, the upper 
left hand holding a deer, the upper right 
originally holding a battle axe. His lower 
left hand is in a boon-bestowing gesture 
(varada mudra); the lower right hand is in 
a reassuring gesture (abhaya mudra). All 
these features are consistent with images 
of Chandrashekhara, but what makes the 
identification certain is the small cres- 
cent moon located on the left side in his 
matted locks of hair. The moon generally 
symbolizes the passage of time, and also 
represents the vessel from which the gods 
drank the intoxicating elixir known as 
soma. Its crescent form suggests the wax- 
ing and waning of the moon, as soma is 


re-created to be drunk again. 


Works such as this are generally called 
Chola bronzes, reflecting the name of 
the ruling dynasty. In some cases, they 
were apparently patronized by individu- 
als beyond the royal family. Today such 
bronze images are generally placed in the 
long, dark porchway leading to the sanc- 
tum of a temple. From there, they may 
be taken out in procession, held in this 
case by the handles flanking the lotus 
on which Shiva stands. Such images are 
commonly dressed in clothing made of 
fine fabrics, supplementing the delicately 
incised clothing and jewelry adoming the 
figure. It is not certain, however, whether 
the bronze figures were dressed in Chola 
times as well. 


EA. 


3 
Nandi 


South India. 
c. 13th century 

Granite 

1716 = 24 in. (43.2 » 40.6 * 61,0 cm) 


The Cecil and Ida Green Acquisition Fund 
and gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin 
and Lucy Owsley Foundation 

2010.6 





The name Nandi, or Nandin, means "the 
joyous one" in Sanskrit. The bull Nandi, 
who is a representation of the Indian 


humped bull, or zebu, is the god Shiva's 





mount and protector. Like Shiva himself, 
he is shown as young and handsome, with 
still immature homs. He is draped with 
alia. While a bull is the 


suitable vehicle for Shiva as 


jew 





led royal re; 








god of fer- 


tility, he appears in Indian art as a lovable 





bull in Varanasi 





Fig.21 Indian 





member of Shiva's family. The house pro- 
tector aspect of Nandi is indicated by the 
many Nandi sculptures that are placed 
facing the main door of Shaivite temples, 
serving to protect them. Bronze sculptures 
of Nandi were carried in processions hon- 
oring Shiva. 


A. 
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Uma-Maheshvara 


Central India 
Likely late Nth to 12th century 

Buff sandstone 

3208 22% & 9 in. (821 x 56.2 4229 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200748 


This very high relief of the god Shiva with 
his wife Parvati, together known as Uma- 
Maheshvara, shows the couple seated 
affectionately together. Parvati's right arm 
rests on Shiva's shoulder, while his lower 
left hand cups her breast. In his upper 
left hand, Shiva holds a disklike object, 
likely the lotus flower that he often holds 
in such images, while in his upper right 
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THE CULTS OF SHIVA AND THE GREAT GODDESS 
IN NORTH AND CENTRAL INDIA 


While the Chola dynasty in the south favored the worship of Shiva, he was a very impor- 
tant god in central and northern India, too. Shiva as a devoted husband may be seen in 
the Chandella-dynasty relief from the Khajuraho area (cat. 34). With warm, sensuously 
modeled bodies, Shiva and Parvati embrace lovingly. They are royal, divine, and human 
at the same time. Their children Ganesha and Skanda sit below them. 

Several DMA works feature Durga, a warlike form of Shri Devi, the Great Goddess. Durga 
is also sometimes considered a form of Shiva's wife Parvati, as well as an expression of his 
shakti or female energy. The cult of Durga was popular from the fourth century onwards 
and is still important today. Two relief sculptures depict dramatic visions of stories asso- 
ciated with the goddess. The Pala stele represents Durga as Mahishasuramardini, the 
slayer of the buffalo demon (cat. 36). Like Shiva, Durga is a deity both of destruction and 
of rebirth and release. The Museum has a small but striking image of the same figure 
in cast copper alloy, brandishing the weapons the gods have given her in her multiple 
arms (cat. 37). 

In a relief from Rajasthan, Durga is shown as a beautiful woman, smiling in triumph 
after her victory (cat. 35). Here she probably appears as a form of the terrifying goddess 
Kali. According to Hindu texts, she is in a state of frenzied dance after defeating the 
demons, and is finally calmed when her husband the god Shiva intervenes and allows 
her to dance upon him. The goddess is largely nude, ornamented with lavish jewelry, 
while her multiple arms, signs of divine power, hold the weapons the other gods have 
given her. Through the destruction of demons and the restoration of calm, the gods and 
goddesses have worked together to perpetuate the righteous order of the universe. 

Ad. 


hand is a stylized version of his trident 
(trishula). At the top of the relief is another 
figure of Shiva, this time as an ascetic in 
yogic contemplation, an indication of 
the diverse and often contrasting nature 
of this deity. Two small figures below the 
loving couple represent their offspring, the 
elephant-headed deity Ganesha to the left 
and almost certainly Skanda to the right, 
although the figure does not sit on this 
deity's customary mount, the peacock. To 
the side of the relief, beyond the pilasters 
that frame the seated couple, are rearing 
horselike figures standing on the heads of 
elephants, a pair known as gaja-shardulas, 
which are frequently rendered on reliefs of 
Uma-Maheshvara. 

A relief such as this would have been 


placed in a niche on the exterior wall of 


a temple in central India, probably in the 
present-day state of Madhya Pradesh. It 
very likely dates to the late eleventh or 
twelfth century, about the time of the 
later temples at Khajuraho, for example, 
the Duladeo temple. 

Many of the temples at Khajuraho, and 
possibly this stele of Uma-Maheshvara 
as well, are products of patronage from 
the Chandella dynasty, whose monarchs 
sought to make their capital into a virtual 
city of gods. They were not as powerful as 
many of their neighbors, for example, the 
Palas and Pratiharas, and ruled signifi- 
cantly less territory. But the temples they 
provided, replete with sculptured reliefs 
such as this one, serve as a visual testa- 
ment to their wealth and refinement. 


EA. 








35 
Durga 


India, Rajasthan 
€. 10th century 

Sandstone 

314 27%x7 in. (80.0 702 4178 cm) 


Gift of the Junior Associates. 
200372 


This very high relief, typical of sculptures 
on temples in Rajasthan and central 
India, depicts the goddess Durga. Durga is 
probably represented here in her form as 
Bhadrakali, a benevolent form of the god- 
dess Kali, whose name means "time" and 
therefore is associated with death, change, 
and destruction. This three-headed, ten- 
armed deity stands on a supine figure of 
the god Shiva, while the god Brahma, the 
small figure with three heads to Kali's 
right side, looks on. According to Hindu 
mythology, as Durga/Kali celebrated her 
victory over a demon, she danced with 
such extraordinary glee that all the worlds 
shook. So the gods asked Shiva to inter- 
vene, which he did by lying beneath her to 
absorb the impact of her dance, Realizing 
that she is standing on her own husband, 
Shiva, she becomes calm and finally steps 
off him. 

Although this figure lacks some of the 
characteristics that often express Kali's 
horrific nature—a garland of skulls and a 
long protruding tongue—the sculpture's 
other features leave little doubt about 
the identity of the figure. Her hands hold 
weapons from the battle in which she slew 
the demon, and the lower left hand holds 
the demon's severed head. 


‘The sculpture probably was placed in a 
niche on the exterior wall of a temple and 
most likely dates to the tenth century. It 
bears much in common with the style of 
this time, for example, the figures of the 
Lakshmana temple at Khajuraho, dated 
954, where a style very close to that of adja- 
cent Rajasthan prevailed. It also shares 
a resemblance to figures on the Ambika 
Mata temple at Jagat in Rajasthan, dated 
961. There figures flanked by columns such 
as those in this sculpture are placed along 
the walls of the temple. 

EA. 
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36 
Durga 
Mahishasuramardini 


Eastern India, Bengal or Bangladesh 
Pala dynasty, 12th century 
Phyllite. 


32% » 8 x 20 in. (819 = 20.3 50.8 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and 
Lucy Owsley Foundation and the Cecil 
and Ida Green Acquisition Fund 

200917 
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The Hindu goddess Durga is a form of 
the Great Goddess, Shri Devi. While she 
is sometimes identified with Parvati, the 
wife of the god Shiva, she also has aspects 
of Kali, the terrifying Hindu goddess of 
destruction and death. Her title in this 
work means “destroyer of the buffalo 
demon.” The story of Durga destroying 
the buffalo demon, Mahisha, is one of the 
best known in India. Although Mahisha 
was a demon (asura), as a result of his per- 
ceived piety he was granted a boon by the 
god Brahma that no man or god could slay 
him. After a rampage that conquered both 
the heavens and the earth, the gods were 
dismayed until Durga, a warlike goddess 
of great strength, came to the rescue. Each 
of the gods gave her their weapons and 
power, so that she might triumph. “The 
great mass of their united energies seemed 
toall the multitudes of gods like a blazing 
mountain that pervaded all the regions of 
the sky with flames. Then from the combi- 
nation of these energies a certain woman 
appeared." She was also called "the 
supremely radiant Durga, more danger- 
ous than all the gods and demons.” Since 
she was neither man nor god, but rather a 
woman and goddess, she was able to rid 
the earth of Mahisha. 

As Durga is shown here, she holds attri- 
butes of the major gods in her ten arms, 


including Vishnu's chakra and Shiva's 
trident. Like Athena in Greek art, she is a 
woman with a man's warlike prowess. 

This relief is from the time of the Pala. 
dynasty (approximately ninth to twelfth 
centuries) in eastern India, where Durga is 
an important subject. The goddess stands 
dramatically in a martial stance, with 
her sword raised and one foot upon the 
defeated buffalo. Her body is both robust 
and feminine, and her expression is a cap- 
tivating mixture of intensity and smiling 
charm. She is adomed in delicate jew- 
elry and diaphanous feminine garments, 
which contrast with the blunt force of the 
brandished weapons. The coup de theätre of 
the scene is the severing of the buffalo's 
head. From its neck, the demon himself. 
emerges in anthropomorphic form, his 
hair firmly grasped in Durga's fist. The 
decapitated head of the buffalo lies on the 
ground below him. Durga's helpful lion 
mount, more like a cat, nips at one of the 
demon's feet. This remarkable work is very 
inventive in its mixture of dramatic force 
and sculptural delicacy. In Hindu belief, 
Durga is actually frecing the demon from 
his bonds of ignorance by killing him, and 
in some versions of the story the demon 
appears with hands joined together in 
reverence. 


F.A. AND A.B. 


1. Doniger 2004, 241. 
2 tbid. 
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Durga 
Mahishasuramardini 


Northern India, Himachal Pradesh, Kulu Valley 
12th to 14th century 

Bronze 

8% «5%» 3% in, 221 »145 = B4 cm) 


General Acquisitions Fund 
1982.20.A-B 
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This small metal image, like the larger Pala 
stone sculpture (cat. 36), depicts the god- 
dess Durga slaying the demon Mahisha, 
who had the ability to assume the form of 
a buffalo. 

This sculpture shows the victorious 
Durga, her trident stabbing the vanquished 
Mahisha, who has emerged from the buf- 
falo in his anthropomorphic form. The 
buffalo's decapitated head is behind him 
Durga, holding high her implements of 
battle, is aided by her lion mount, who 


lunges at the dying demon. 


Although Durga as slayer of the buffalo 
demon is especially popular in Bengal, 
where the holiday Durga Puja is one of 
the most important, her images abound 
in all parts of India. This particular one 
probably comes from the northem state 
of Himachal Pradesh, where similar metal 
sculptures were frequently made from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. A some- 
what earlier stone sculpture of this subject 
may be seen at the Vishveshvara Mahadeva 
temple at Bajaura in Himachal Pradesh. 


BA. 


THE CULTS OF VISHNU AND LAKSHMI 


As a god, Vishnu is a counterpoint to Shiva. In contrast to Shiva 
and his sometimes violent energy, Vishnu is a more tranquil deity 
who restores order to the world. Two fine images of Vishnu at the 
DMA display different artistic approaches to envisioning Vishnu 
in his roles as savior and preserver. The eleventh-century Vishnu 
and attendants from Gujarat (cat. 39) shows Vishnu as a strong, 
frontal, upright figure at the center of his heavenly court and 
holding multiple attendants in balance. The composition itself 
reflects Vishnu's stabilizing character. 

In contrast, a majestic image of Vishnu in his avatar of Varaha, a 
boar-headed man who rescues the earth goddess Bhudevi from a 
demon, is highly dramatic (cat. 38). According to the story, Varaha, 
very powerfully modeled here, has just emerged from the oceanic 
depths, saving the earth goddess from drowning. Her small figure 
perches on his shoulder lovingly, but what the sculpture suggests 





most powerfully is the grandeur of Vishnu as a savior. Varaha 
is one of the traditional ten avatars of Vishnu, who sleeps in a 
cosmic ocean until awakened to save the world yet again. Just as 
the combination of balance, dynamism, expression, feeling, and 
iconographic meaning animates the great Shiva Nataraja sculp- 
ture (cat. 31), so the Varaha expresses Vishnu's heroic and loving 
efforts to help the human world 

Vishnu's shakti, or female counterpart, is known as Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity. She appears in two works at the 
DMA, a small bronze image depicting her as youthfully beautiful 
and full of smiling promise (cat. 42), and the Lakshmi-Narayana 
sculpture, which combines the god and his wife into one male- 
female image (cat. 41). Like Durga and Parvati, Lakshmi is a form 
of the Great Goddess, and like Vishnu she represents stable hap- 


piness in the human world. 





AB. 


Fig, 22 Vishnu as Varaha in the Udayagiri caves. 
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38 
Vishnu as Varaha 


Central India, Madhya Pradesh 
10th century 

Sandstone 

56 26 + 10% In. (142.2 66.0 = 26.0 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and Lucy 
‘Owsley Foundation and the Alconda-Owsley 
Foundation, E.E. Fogelson and Greer Garson 
Fogelson Fund, General Acquisitions Fund, 
Wendover Fund, and gift of Alta Brenner 

in memory of her daughter Andrea Bernice 
Brenner-McMullen 

2002.25 
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Vishnu assumed the form of Varaha, his 
third of ten incarnations (avatars), in order 
to rescue the earth, which had been sub- 
merged beneath the primordial sea by the 
demon Hiranyaksha. Following a great 
battle, Varaha successfully returned the 
earth, here personified as a female figure 
(Bhudevi) clinging to one of his tusks, as 
is typical in images of Varaha. The waters 
from which Varaha rescued the earth 
are suggested by the streams emerging 
from his head and by the lotus blossom 
over his head. This fourarmed figure is 
depicted holding two of Vishnu's princi- 
pal attributes, the mace (held in the upper 
right hand) and the conch shell (held in 
the lower left hand). The stance of this 
figure, the right leg firmly planted on 
the ground, the left raised as if walking 
upward, is typical of Varaha images ren- 
head. 
Occasionally, however, Varaha is depicted 





dered with a human body and boar 


in fully zoomorphic form, for example, in 
the Varaha temple at Khajuraho. 


In several cases, large figures of Varaha 





such as this one were installed to com- 





memorate a king's victory in battle, sug- 
gesting an analogy between the righteous 


victory of Varaha and the martial success 





of a monarch. The analogy in such cases 
is made clear by an inscription, lacking on 
this sculpture. 

Although the precise provenance of 
this figure is unknown, it very likely comes 
from the region of Khajuraho. The pink 
sandstone is characteristic of this area, 
and the style of the figure personifying 
the earth is very close to that of figures on. 
temples there dating close to the year 1000 
BA 


Fig. 23 Vishnu as Varaha at Khajuraho, 








39 
Vishnu and attendants 


Western India, Gujarat, Solanki period 
c. 1026. 

Sandstone. 

54 » 27% 1 in, (1371 x 68.6» 279 cm) 


Gift of Mrs. John Leddy Jones 
1963.29 


This standing image of the god Vishnu is 
four-armed as usual and holds the mace, 
wheel, and conch shell, three of his usual 
four attributes, The fourth, a lotus flower, 


is not shown, but instead the remain- 





ing hand is rendered in a gift-bestowing 
gesture. He is accompanied by six figures 
standing on the pedestal, five of them 
male and one female. The first two on 
either side of Vishnu's legs probably are 
personifications of his attributes; in the 
Sanskrit language, three of them are 
masculine in gender and one, the mace, 
feminine. Elsewhere, for example, on the 
sixth-century temple at Deogarh, Vishnu's 
attributes are similarly personified and 
are depicted there opposing two male fig- 
ures, the demons who sought to interrupt 
the primordial slumber of Vishnu that 
resulted in the creation of the earth. In this 
case, the outside figures could depict those 
demons, but more likely they represent 
guardians (pratiharas). Kneeling on either 
side of Vishnu’s feet are representations 


of the donor couple, not identified in any 
inscription. Here, typical of representa- 
tions of Vishnu, he wears a tall crown 
and has a garland that extends almost to 
his knees. 

‘The image is said to be from the Sun 
temple at Modhera, which was estab- 
lished in 1026. Modhera, constructed 
under the patronage of King Bhimdev I of 
the Solanki dynasty, is one of three well- 
known temples dedicated to the solar 
deity Surya; the others are at Konarak and 
Multan, both, like the Modhera temple, 
ruined. However, the entire lower part of 
the Modhera temple remains, its walls 
replete with sculptured images. 

This figure bears many similarities 
to the sculptures adorning the Modhera 
temple walls, although aspects of the fig- 
ure's body and ornamentation offer the 
possibility of a somewhat later date, albeit 
one still within the rule of the Solanki 
dynasty. 

EA. 
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40 
Hari-Hara 


Western India, Rajasthan 
Probably 8th to Sth century 
Greenish-black stone. 

31s «20% 10 In. (79.3 Sl4= 26.0 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200746 
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This stone torso depicts Hari-Hara, a form 
combining the gods Vishnu (Hari) and 
Shiva (Hara), two of the major Indian dei- 
ties. To some, the combined form suggests 
that the two deities are manifestations 
of the same ultimate power. To others, 
however, it may suggest the superior 
nature of one of the two deities. That is, 
to worshippers of Vishnu, Hari-Hara may 
suggest that even Shiva is a manifesta- 
tion of Vishnu, while to worshippers of 
Shiva, the combined form may imply the 
reverse. Thus the precise interpretation is 
dependent on the original context of the 
figure. In Rajasthan, where this sculpture 
originated, several temples dedicated to 
Vishnu, especially at Osian, have images 
of Hari-Hara on the exterior wall opposite 
the temple's doorway. 

The proper left side of this figure rep- 
resents Vishnu, suggested particularly by 
the small figure carrying a wheel (chakra), 
a common way of personifying this attri- 
bute of Vishnu; often when the wheel is 


personified, so is one of Vishnu's other 
attributes, the mace, though that would 
typically be a female figure. In addition to 
the wheel, a long garland extending to the 
knees adorns the figure, another attribute 
of Vishnu. The proper right side of this fig- 
ure represents Shiva, as indicated by the 
small four-armed figure beside him, whose 
features reflect those of Shiva himself. He 
holds a serpent with one hand and the 
handle of a trident (trishula) in the other; 
he has matted locks of hair and the third 
eye (trinetra), all features of the god Shiva. 
Moreover, the head of his vehicle, the bull 
Nandi, may be seen peering from behind 
this standing figure. 

The sculpture probably dates to the 
eighth or ninth century, as suggested by 
similarities to sculptures on temples of 
about that date, for example, the temple 
dedicated to Vishnu commonly called 
Hari-Hara temple number 2 at Osian. 

FA. 








E 
Lakshmi-Narayana 


Nepal 
10th to Tth century 

Gray stone 

335 19% » 8 in, (854 489 x 20.3 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200735 


In Nepal, the god Vishnu is frequently 
depicted with his consort, Lakshmi, but 
he is less commonly depicted with her 
in one body, a form known as Lakshmi- 
Narayana or Lakshmi-Vasudeva. So rare are 
such figures that outside the Kathmandu 
Valley they are known only from ancient 
iconographical texts and, according to 
one authority, appear in the valley only 


after the late Malla period (c. 1200-1482). 





This image, which appears to date some- 
what earlier, about the tenth or eleventh 
century, may demonstrate that such 
composite figures were made earlier than 
commonly believed. 

This eightarmed figure incorporates 
the god Vishnu on the proper right side 
and Lakshmi on the left, each with appro- 





priate attributes. For example, Vishnu's 
mace and discus are held in the two upper 
right hands, the conch and lotus in the 


lower two hands. Lakshmi's prominent 
breast is evident on the figure's proper left 
side, while she holds a mirror and a con- 
tainer of jewels, both appropriate to her 
feminine nature, in two of her four hands. 

There is no specific story relating to the. 
union of Vishnu and Lakshmi as there is 
forthe combination of Shiva and Parvati in 
a single body, known as Ardhanarishvara. 
It is likely that this figure and a few other 
similar ones were developed to emu- 
late the popularity of Ardhanarishvara 
and thus to appeal to the worshippers of 
Vishnu. 

The Musée Guimet houses a similar 
figure, though in metal, a medium widely 
used for some smaller images produced 
in Nepal. The polished stone of this figure 
may have been intended to emulate the 
quality of metal. 

La. 


1. Slusser 1982, 250. 
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42 
Lakshmi 


Southeast India, Tamil Nadu, Chola dynasty 
c. 1200 

Metal 

19% x 6% = 6% in. (49.9 «16.8 »16.5 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200745 





This fine metal image of the goddess 
Lakshmi was probably paired with a some- 
What larger image of her consort Vishnu, 


su; 





ggested particularly by her curved 
stance (abhanga); a figure of Vishnu's other 
consort, Bhudevi, also might have been 
part of the grouping as we see in a some- 
what earlier trio, now at the Norton Simon 
Museum, Pasadena. Although the precise 
identities of the female deities depicted 
in the metal images of south India are 
often difficult to determine, in this case 
the figure certainly represents Lakshmi, 
indicated by the lotus she holds in her 
left hand. It is a symbol of her purity, for 
though the lotus originates in the mud at 
the bottom of waters, it rises to magnifi- 
cent beauty in the open lotus flower. 
South India is well known for many 
large, royally sponsored temples and also 
for metal images such as this one, which 
were placed in the long porchways of these 


temples and often carried in procession. 


When installed in the temple, they are 
finely adorned not only with the garments 
and jewelry cast as part of the sculpture 
but also with actual cloth clothing and 
works 





ornament. In thinking about th 





in context, one should not imagine the 





environment of a museum but rather 
lively worship, which includes sounds 
from musical instruments as well as the 
fragrance of flowers and burning camphor. 
Few metal images from south India 
are associated with inscriptions and thus 
dated with any degree of certainty. For this 
reason, comparisons with stone sculpture 
often most effectively suggest the date. 
In the case of the Dallas Lakshmi, a date 
very near the end of the Chola period, 
about 1200, seems likely. The end of that 
dynasty's reign, however, did not bring 
an end to the casting of fine images. That 
practice continued through subsequent 
dynasties and still endures today. 
FA 
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THE ARTS OF THE MUGHAL PERIOD 


The era of the Mughals in South Asia spans several centuries, from 
the early sixteenth to the later nineteenth centuries, and refers 
to a Muslim dynastic empire that ruled from northern India. The 
Mughals are renowned for their lavish patronage of the arts and 
architecture. The age of the Mughals also was a time when many 
independent principalities flourished in various parts of India. 
Interactions among different religions, traditions, languages, 
and cultures produced fascinating developments in all spheres 
of the arts. 

The religion of Islam originated in the seventh century in the 
Arabian peninsula. Islam was founded by an historic individual, 
the Prophet Muhammad (c. 570-632). The message of Muhammad, 
considered God's last prophet, centered on his belief in the one 
true God, Allah. Muhammad's teachings were compiled in the 
Quran shortly after his death. Muslims acknowledge the Jewish 
Torah and Christian Gospels, but believe that Islam is the perfec- 
tion of the religion that was first revealed to Abraham. The five 
basic principles of Islam form the core of Muhammad's teachings: 
declaration of faith in God, prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and pil- 
grimage. The new religion spread remarkably quickly from Arabia 
to the western end of the Mediterranean and across the Near East 
and Central Asia eastwards. In many places Islam replaced older 
traditions, such as Persian Zoroastrianism. 

The arts of Islam also developed rapidly, particularly architec- 
ture and architectural embellishments. Mosques were constructed 
extensively, providing suitable spaces for the faithful to pray and 
follow Islamic religious observances, and were usually accom- 
panied by minarets, tall towers used to call worshippers to daily 
prayers. Decorative arts, including tiles, ceramics, metalwork, 
textiles, and calligraphy, proliferated. Figural art and the repre- 
sentation of religious figures were taboo for many centuries, but 
over time various kinds of figural and narrative art did develop. 

A major schism among the early followers of Islam had last- 
ing implications, creating two major groups, the Sunnis and the 
Shiites, that survive to the present day. The Sunnis, whose name 


refers to the teachings and practices of the Prophet Muhammad, 
consider themselves the most orthodox adherents of Islam, 
and acknowledge a succession of caliphs and imams succeeding 
Muhammad, who were not directly related to him. The Shiites, 
whose name can be translated as “followers of Ali,” believe that 
Ali, Muhammad's son-in-law, was the first legitimate imam, and 
favor specific texts and teachings related to this leader and his 
family. Today the Sunni are a majority in the Muslim world. The 
Shiite traditions of Persia and Central Asia, however, were most 
predominant in Muslim India. Also significant were the mystical 
beliefs and practices of Sufism, a more esoteric form of Islam that 
became well established in South Asia. 

From the era of its inception, Islam had a significant impact on 
India. Muslim warriors brought their faith to the area of the Indus 
Valley from the eighth century onward, beginning to establish 
Islam in what is now Afghanistan, Pakistan, and northern India. 
To these adventurous leaders, the Gangetic plains of northern 
South Asia were compelling conquests, agriculturally rich and 
also wealthy in gold and precious materials. Early Muslim cam- 
paigns in northwestern South Asia (ancient Gandhara) and in 
Central Asia led to the decline of Buddhism there. By the elev- 
enth century, the Turkish Mahmud of Ghazni had invaded the 
plains area and destroyed many Hindu cities. In the late twelfth 
century another Afghan warrior, Muhammad of Ghori, invaded 
the plains again. His successor founded the Sultanate of Delhi, 
which ruled there in five successive dynasties from 1206 to 1526, 
In 1398 the great Central Asian warrior Timur, also known as 
Tamerlane, sacked Delhi, but he did not remain long in India and 
the Sultanate continued. Major Islamic art forms, particularly reli- 
gious architecture including mosques and tombs, and decorative 
arts such as tilework and inlay, enjoyed rich developments during 
this period. 

In areas under Muslim rule in India, Islam became the domi- 
nant religion, most often the Shiite form. However, Hinduism 
remained the religion and culture of many of the conquered 
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peoples. Significant parts of India, such as the Rajput states in 


Rajasthan and the Himalayan hills, remained Hindu or Jain, even 
when many Rajput princes were employed by Muslim sultans. 
Southern India also remained largely outside the Muslim sphere. 
The diverse cultural and religious mix that had marked the city 
of Mathura in the early centuries CE endured throughout much 
of South Asia. Indian arts and sciences were known as far away 
as Baghdad. The period between the eighth and fifteenth centu- 
ries was an immensely creative time in Hindu arts and religious 
philosophy. 

In 1526 Babur, a descendant of Tamerlane, conquered the Sultan 
of Delhi and founded the Mughal dynasty, The Mughal emperors 
ruled much of northern and central India until the later nine- 
teenth century, although there were also important independent 
Hindu kingdoms, particularly in Rajasthan and in the south. 
The Muslim states were far from unified. Babur's descendants, 
Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan, ruled most of India 
during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, a period of 
great artistic splendor. European arts also became known in India 
at this time. The emperor Akbar (1542-1605), particularly, culti- 
vated an intellectually progressive court and patronized diverse 
art styles. His new capital at Fatehpur Sikri exemplifies a Mughal 
art that had assimilated a broad range of influences, including 
European ones. Prints, drawings, and oil paintings from Europe 
were known to Mughal artists. Akbar exemplifies the cosmopoli- 
tanism, intellectual open-mindedness, and dynamic, creative 
espirit of the Mughal age. 

The Mughal court derived its artistic heritage from Persia and 
Central Asia. Mughal taste and craftsmanship intermingled 
with local Indian traditions in an environment that favored the 


visual arts. Imperial patronage supported the creation of inlaid 
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Fig. 24 Humayun's tomb, Delhi. 


and bejeweled objects, fine metalwork in a variety of materials, 
sumptuous textiles, paintings inspired by Persian styles, gor- 
geously illustrated books with fine calligraphy, and new kinds of 
architecture suited to the needs of Islam. The lavish lifestyle of 
the Mughal elite was reflected in both miniature paintings and 
decorative arts. Yet in all these forms the long tradition of Indian 
craftsmanship was blended with Mughal sensibilities to produce 
brilliant artworks reflecting a creative synthesis of influences. 

Many famous monuments admired in contemporary India, such 
as the emperor Humayun's tomb in Delhi, the many constructions 
at Fatehpur Sikri, the Taj Mahal in Agra, and the emperor Akbar's 
tomb at Sikandra, are creations of the Mughal court, The prestige 
and brilliance of Mughal courtly arts profoundly influenced South 
Asian arts at all levels of culture and in various religious contexts. 
Islamic arabesque patterns may be seen in many Mughal works 
in the DMA collection. So, however, may the persistence of Hindu 
deities, subjects, and Indic artistic techniques. 

The British had been a significant mercantile and admin- 
istrative presence in India since the eighteenth century, 
primarily through the auspices of the British East India Company. 
Beginning in 1857, there was a major uprising against the British 
in northern India, known by many names including the Indian 
Mutiny to the British, and the 1857 War of Independence to later 
Indian nationalists. The uprising was subdued in 1858, which 
marked the end of the Mughal dynasty and the beginning of 
‚official British control of the Indian subcontinent. Following the 
nationalist movement and freedom struggle led most famously 
by Mahatma Gandhi in the early twentieth century, the South 
Asian subcontinent officially achieved independence from 
Britain in 1947, and was partitioned into the modern-day nations 
of India and Pakistan. 





Fig. 25 Tomb of Tipu Sultan in Mysore, Karnataka. 
Fig. 26 Detalt of the Main Gate (darwaza) to the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
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Fig. 27 Detail of the Taj Mahal at Agra. 





The DMA collections from the Mughal period include explic- 
itly Islamic works like the overdoor for a mosque, with its Shiite 





scription (cat. 46), and classical Mughal architectural elements 
such as the jali screens (cat. 48). There are also works that come 
from Hindu areas of India, like the Virabhadra sculpture (cat. 44), 
the south Indian architectural brackets (cat. 45), the necklace with 
a pendant of the elephant-headed Hindu god Ganesha (cat. 70), 
and the hair braid ornament associated with Hindu temple danc- 
ers (cat. 71), Generally, the jewelry and omamental weapons from 
this period share technical traditions and are cross-cultural. Fine 
weapons, for instance, might have belonged to Hindu Rajput 
The collection has 





princes, who worked for Mughal overlords 
been enriched in recent years by several fine examples of dag- 
gers and other jeweled weapons, as well as by a group of Near 
Eastern ceramics, and a collection of outstanding Indian mini- 
ature paintings. 

An 
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INDIA FROM 1526 TO 1950: A Timeline 


History 


1526. Babur founds the Mughal 
empire. His son Humayun reigns 
1530-1556, with a period of exile 
(1540-1545) 





Akbar (r. 1556-1605) 
Rajput resistance in Rajasthan 


Muslim rulers in the Deccan 
defeat Vijayanagara in south India 


Jahangir (r. 1605-1627) 
Shah Jahan (r. 1627-1658) 
Aurangzeb (r. 1658-1707) 
British East India Company 


Breakdown of Mughal power 


Independent kingdoms, both 
Muslim and Hindu. 


British/French conflict in India 


British dominate India through 
commerce, administration, and 
military presence 





1799 British defeat Tipu Sultan 


British expand their powerin 
India 


1857 Indian Mutiny, also 
known as India's First War of 
Independence 


1858 British officially assume 
rule of India 


India a British colony 


1921 Mahatma Gandhi leads 
Indian Congress Party 


1947. India achieves inde- 
pendence from Great Britain; 
Partition establishes modern 
nations of India and Pakistan 


1950 Indian constitution 
adopted 


Religion 


Mughal emperors and local 
Islamic rulers establish an 
Islamic culture in India, with 
interchanges among Persian, 
Central Asian, and local beliefs. 
Hinduism, Jainism, and Sikhism 
continue to thrive. Saint Francis 
Xavier in India; European 
Christian presence 


Emperor Akbar's wide-ranging, 
syncretic, and philosophic views 
of various religions lead to new 
ideas of religious interchange 

in India, Hindu bhakti cult of 
Krishna widely popular. South 
India: Shiv: worship strong. Cult 
of Shiva as Virabhadra 





Hinduism remains strong in 
Rajasthan, despite Rajput rulers 
serving the Mughal emperors 


South India, not under Mughal 
rule, retains vigorous Hindu 
traditions. Worship of Shiva. 
central here 


Sikhs and Jains retain their reli- 
gious traditions 


Major religions remain strong 


xp; Founding of astronomical 
observatory at Jaipur 


European exchanges lead to 
growth in the sciences 


1 à Sir William Jones founds 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which studies early Indian 
history 





Growth of Hindi and Bengali 
literature, including religious 
writings 


1835 English becomes official 
language of British-sponsored 
education in India 


All traditional religions continue 
under British rule 


1857 Universities founded in 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta 


1901 Rabindranath Tagore 
(1861-1941) establishes ashram 
at Santiniketan; wins Nobel Prize 
for literature in 1913 


Growth of Indian scientific 
studies 


Art 


Beginnings of a Mughal courtly 
art style. Babur's memoirs, the 
Babur Nama (1529). Beginnings 
of Mughal painting 





Akbar's new city of Fatehpur Sikri 
Sikh Golden Temple at Amritsar 
Development of Mughal painting 
Akbar's Akbarnama 


Hindu Vishwanath temple at 
Varanasi rebuilt. 





Sikandra: Akbar's tomb; Agra 
Itmad-ud-Daula tomb, Taj Mahal 


Red Fort 





omplexin Delhi 


Meenakshi temple, Madurai, 
expanded 


Rajput painting, Deccan painting 


Schools of painting in the Punjab; 
height of Mughal court art 


Building of Jaipur city 
Revival of Rajput painting 


Bundi, Kota, and Pahari schools 
of painting 


Refinement of Kathakali dance/ 
drama in South India 


1857 Universities founded in 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta 





Traditional arts continue, also 
newer Western art forms such as 
Photography 


1861 Founding of Archaeological 
Survey of India 


1913-31 Lutyens and Baker 
design New Delhi 


Modem film, literature, music, 
and theater: India part of a global 
culture Traditional arts and crafts 
continue. 
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HINDU ART DURING THE MUGHAL AGE 


While the taste of the Mughal court generally dominated the arts 
ofthe Mughal period, Hindu art by no means disappeared. Art and 
architecture continued to be created in the context of Hinduism, 
particularly in areas not ruled by Muslims, and in communities 
that remained Hindu. In south India, the heritage of the Chola 
dynasty persisted and evolved in a profusion of religious sculp- 
ture and architecture. Vijayanagara, the capital of the Vijayanagara 
kingdom, was the center of major buildings and art from the four- 
teenth to sixteenth centuries. Hinduism and Jainism were strong 
cultural forces in the Rajput principalities in the northwest. 





Influence went both ways between indigenous Indian tra 
tions and Mughal courtly arts, so that a syncretic style developed, 
often called Indo-Muslim. A work like the DMA's silver shrine 
(cat. 49) reflects the forms of both Islamic domed architecture 
and the lintel, column, and bracket elements of Hindu buildings. 
Its dancer figures originate in Indian sculpture, while the riders 
on elephants were a symbol of regal status everywhere. It was 
clearly intended as a shrine with a holy figure seated inside it, but 
whether the figure venerated was Hindu or Jain is unclear. 

The survival of Hindu art and culture is well expressed in the 
Virabhadra sculpture (cat. 44), which may have had its roots in the 
arts of Vijayanagara. The figure represents the god Shiva in the 
form ofthe warrior Virabhadra. The martial character ofthe work, 
with its many realistic weapons and formidable physical stance, 
probably reflects a devotion to a bellicose Shiva among the war- 
riors of Kerala and Karnataka. 

Hindu popular devotion to the gods, especially to Shiva and his 
family, may be seen in the festival figure of Durga, Shiva's wife in 
her fierce form (cat. 43). She is, like earlier images of Durga in the 
collection, both beautiful and terrifying. Such images are still car- 
ried in religious processions today to honor the god or goddess 
whose festival is celebrated. 

In contrast, the pair of architectural brackets (cat. 45), made 
for the home of a wealthy Hindu family, indicates the influence 
of Mughal courtly art forms and the development of a syncretic 
Indic and Muslim style. The brackets are a visual display of the 
owner's status and affluence. Warriors on horseback, figures 
under umbrellas indicating their rank, mythical creatures that 
are part lion and part elephant, and various deities, together with 
the sacred lotus, form a dense mix of imagery and symbolism 
blended into a dynamic whole. Serving to frame the entry to a 
house, the brackets project dramatic power. 

AJ. 
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43 
Durga 


Western India, possibly Maharashtra state 
18th to 18th century 

Wood with paint. 

94% » 26 «6 in. (2m 40.0 cm = 660 cm 152 cm) 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Marcus Foundation 
1959159 


Although by far the most common rep- 
resentations of Durga depict the goddess 
slaying the buffalo demon, or together 
with Shiva, her husband, she is occasion- 
ally shown alone on her lion mount, as she 
is in this wooden sculpture. Her upper two 
hands clasp lotus buds, while her lower 
right hand rests on the handle of a mace. 
Wooden sculptures such as this one 
became especially popular in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in large 
parts of western India, The state of Gujarat, 
for example, has a significant tradition of 
wooden sculpture adorning both religious 
and domestic architecture. This sculp- 
ture, however, comes from an area farther 
south of Gujarat, probably from the coastal 
region of Maharashtra or Karnataka states. 
Some features of this sculpture recall 
images of the Nayak period in south India, 
for example, at Madurai, and of images 
adoming the fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century temples of Vijayanagara. 
EA. 
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44 
Virabhadra 


Karnataka or Kerala 
16th to 17th century 

Stone 

61% x 27% =13% in. (1m 55.6 cm = 699 em = 340 cm) 


Gift of Alvin and David T. Owsley via the Alvin. 
and Lucy Owsley Foundation in memory of 
Colonel Alvin M. Owsley, with the assistance 
of the Wendover Fund 

200716 


Virabhadra was Shiva's powerful warrior 
form created to destroy a sacrifice and 
avenge the death of his wife Sati. When 
Daksha, Sati's father, performed a great 
sacrifice, all the gods were invited except 
Shiva. So furious was Sati at this slight 
that she threw herself on the sacrificial 
fire (hence the term sati to refer to the 
self-immolation of widows). When Shiva 
learned about Sati's death, he threw one 
of his hairs on the ground, and from that 
Virabhadra arose, destroying Daksha's sac- 
rifice and killing Daksha. 

The martial nature of Virabhadra is 
made clear in this sculpture. He is four- 
armed, holding weapons in three of his 
hands, with a short dagger in its holster 
at his waist. Beneath the beautifully deco- 





rated shield on which his left hand rests is 


the severed head of Daksha, while to his 
right is Daksha again, compassionately 
restored to life by Shiva, who replaced his 
head with that of a goat. 

While retaining some aspects of the 
stance, modeling, and expression of sculp- 
ture from Vijayanagara (mid-fourteenth 
to mid-sixteenth centuries), this image of 
Virabhadra also reveals many of the quali- 
ties seen in Mysore painting executed 
under the Wodeyar dynasty in Karnataka, 
particularly in the seventeenth century. 
The face and headdress of the sculpture 
recall masks used in the performance of 
Kathakali dance, found in the art of Kerala, 
The two modern Indian states of Kerala 
and Karnataka are adjacent. 

TA. 
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45 
Architectural brackets 


South India 
19th to 20th century 

Rosewood 

534" 17% x 4H in. (134.9 x 44,8 = 10.8 cm) (each) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and Lucy 
Owsley and Alconda-Owsley Foundations 
1995.80-2 


These elaborately carved wooden brack- 
ets originally served as flanking struts 
at the entrance of a mansion belong- 
ing to a wealthy mercantile family. 
More specifically, they were created for 
a Hindu merchant community in south 
India known as the Chettinad. These are 
wooden versions of stone carvings found 
in nearby temples of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, where horsemen 
and riders were carved as decorative brack- 
ets on temple pillars. Here horses, mythic 
animals, and riders are carved in wood, a 
medium more appropriate for domestic 
dwellings, with the top figures the largest 
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and those below becoming increasingly 
small in size. Carved on these brackets 
are turbaned men wearing various types 
of clothing, usually with umbrellas held 
over their heads. In India umbrellas have 
long been considered symbols of kingship. 
While the merchant-owner of the house 
was not a literal king, he was a king among 
businessmen, and hence this symbolism 
can be seen as a statement of power. Gods 
and animals too are included in this riot of 
carving. A stylized lotus finial hangs over 
the head of the largest horse. 

These brackets marked the edges of an 
even more elaborately carved wooden door 
that served as the entrance to the house. 
More than just an entrance, the door, often 
embellished with images from the epic the 
Ramayana or with other deities, symbol- 
ized the family's wealth and welfare. The 
door's location was determined by priests 
and astrologers based on the owners 
astrological signs. Special ceremonies were 
annually enacted to ensure prosperity and 
happiness, and to deter evil. When resi- 
dents were inside the house, the door was 
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never closed, so that Lakshmi, goddess 
of wealth, would always be able to enter. 
In addition, with the door open, any evil 
spirit who might be inside could depart. 
The Chettinad had long been a mer- 
chant community, but they made their 
fortunes during the mid-nineteenth 
through mid-twentieth centuries as trad- 
ers for the British empire's new interests 
in Southeast Asia, particularly in Penang, 
Rangoon, and Mandalay, They used 
their wealth to build huge mansions in 
their homeland just off the south Indian 
coast on the Bay of Bengal. After inde- 
pendence many of the most successful 
moved to major Indian cities and estab- 
lished businesses there. While many of 
these mansions have been abandoned 
due to the expense of maintaining such 
massive complexes, those that are intact 
are used by their owners to celebrate life 
cycle events such as weddings. The doors 
flanked by these elaborate wooden brack- 
ets welcome the owners, guests, and the 
goddess in a fitting style. 
CA. 





ARCHITECTURE 


The influence of Mughal architectural forms may be seen in a stone 
relief panel (cat. 47) that is decorated primarily with floral imagery 
andalso includes two small figures of hunters on elephants spear- 
ingan animal. Muslim beliefs generally forbade human figurative 
art except in private dwellings. Plants and flowers, however, are 
depicted abundantly in Islamic art, as are ornamental abstract 
patterns known as arabesques. This elegantly carved relief has a 
sensual appeal and may have come from a Hindu private building 
It represents the fusion of Muslim and Indian styles in the toler- 
ant world of Mughal India. 

The pair of jali screens (cat. 48), openwork screens designed to 
let air into enclosed buildings, is carved from the same speckled 
red sandstone as the architectural panel, a material much used 
in India for important structures. They, too, are both abstract in 


design and sensuously floral. 
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The overdoor panel from a Shiite mosque (cat. 46) is a good 
example of Muslim religious architecture in India as it had 
developed by the nineteenth century. It includes an inscription 
mentioning the Prophet Muhammad and his son-in-law Ali, indi- 
cating the Shiite nature of the mosque. While it may refer to the 
Muslim idea of paradise, artistically it reveals an Indian fondness 
for the lush, naturalistic treatment of flora and fauna. 


The nineteenth-century silver shrine (cat. 49), made of thin 





silver sheeting over carved wood, suggests a whole building in 





miniature. The blending of Indic and Muslim forms is assured and 
majestic, rising from the solid, fleshy female dancers and riders 


on elephants to the a 





y world of the dome, complete with birds, 
suggesting the heavens. Whether Hindu or Jain, it is a suitable set- 
ting for the holy figure once displayed inside. 

A. 


Fig.28 Palace 
Uttar Pradesh. 


Fatehpur Sikri outside of Agra 


Overdoor panel from 
a Shiite mosque 


India 
Dated 1870 

Wood and paint 

52 + 80% x 5% in. (1321 * 2051 & 14.6 cm) 





Gift of Ann L. Gray 
1993.87 


This semicircular wooden panel was prob- 
ably centrally placed over the entrance 
to a mosque, a Muslim house of prayer 
The content of the Arabic inscription 
indicates that this mosque was built by 
Shiite Muslims, for it invokes the family 
of the Prophet Muhammad: Khadija, his 
first wife; Fatima, Muhammad's daugh- 
ter; Ali, his cousin and son-in-law; and the 
Prophet's grandchildren, a phenomenon 
found only in the texts and inscriptions 
of Shiites. The two major Islamic groups 


are Sunnis and Shiites. The majority of 


Muslims are Sunnis, who accept histori- 
cal developments in the Muslim world 
concerning Muhammad's successor as 
head of the Islamic state and religion 
The smaller of the two groups are Shiites, 
who reject the authority of the histori 
cal caliphs, once heads of Muslim states, 
and instead believe that members of the 
Prophet Muhammad's family should have 
been his rightful successors, There are 
several branches within Shiite Islam; how- 
ever, there is no way of knowing to which 


branch the members of this congregation 


belonged. 
The exquisite naturalistic — floral 
imagery surrounding the inscription's 


cartouche consists largely of trees and 
their foliage. Particularity distinct are the 
fronds of the palm trees. The carving on 
this panel, dated to 1870, appears to be 
inspired by a similarly shaped panel on a 
fifteenth-century mosque in Ahmedabad 
in the western Indian state of Gujarat? 


There the solid stone is carved to form a 





screen, but here the wooden background 


remains solid, although the profuse 


carving of the trees and leaves creates a 





tropical atmosphere. Assuming this panel 
comes from Gujarat, one of India's most 
arid regions, the profusion of trees would 
serve as a welcome visual respite from the 
actual environment, The trees depicted in 
the panel are also a reference to the para- 
dise promised to all believers on the Day 
of Judgment. The Quran, the holy book of 
Islam, describes paradise as replete with 
trees, water, and mansions, 

While Shiites are found throughout 
Indias Muslim communities, they are 
a particularly large presence in Gujarat. 
Perhaps this panel came from one of the 
Shiite mosques in this area of western 
India. 


CA, 


1. Michell and Shah 1988, fiyleafs. 
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47 
Architectural panel 


India, Mughal period 
18th century 

Red sandstone 

25 x 37% in, (63.5 x 949 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200736 


Red sandstone quarried in the area south- 
west of Delhi has long been a favored 
material for sculpture and architec- 
ture. During the second century many 
Buddhist, Jain, and even Hindu images 
were rendered in this red sandstone, for 
example, the carved pillar figure (cat. 5) in 
the DMA collection. By the sixteenth cen- 
tury this spotted red sandstone was the 
hallmark of the magnificent architecture 
of the Mughals. This extremely tolerant 
and flexible Muslim dynasty ruled much 
of India from the early sixteenth through 
the mid-nineteenth centuries. Even after 
the late-seventeenth century when their 
political authority began to diminish, 
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their cultural influence was such that 
nearly every new successor state wished 
to equal the Mughals in terms of cultural 
expression. Thus this architectural panel 
may be a direct Mughal product, or it may 
come from surrounding areas ruled by 
local Hindu chieftains in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

This panel would have served as a 
dado, that is, the lower part of an inte- 
rior wall, probably in a house or possibly 
a temple. Three plants, two irises and a 
centrally placed lily sporting naturalistic 
flowers are carved on the panel; the base 
of the lily is flanked on either side by a 
turbaned, elephant-riding man spearing 
an animal. While plant imagery is readily 
found in mosques and tombs, human and 
animal imagery is not. It is possible that 
the theme of a hunt might be depicted in 
a Hindu temple, but here it seems to have 
secular overtones and was most likely part 
ofa domestic setting, Similar panels would 
have been set into the base of the entire 
room, thus establishing a lively atmo- 


sphere. In domestic and other interior 
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spaces during this era, people would have 
sat directly on the floor on luxurious car- 
pets. Thus, these carved panels would have 
been seen at eye level. 

‘The depiction of naturalistic foliage 
and flowers in architectural settings, as 
well as in the margins of painted pages, 
commenced in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century, just after manu- 
scripts of illustrated European herbals had 
been brought as gifts to the Mughal court. 
Jahangir (r.1605-1627) was the first emperor 
to encourage the use of stich imagery in 
imperial works. Notably in Mughal images, 
however, whether carved or painted, the 
flowers and their foliage never precisely 
correspond, even though the overall 
depictions are highly naturalistic. The 
white marble dado panels on the exterior 
and interior of the seventeenth-century 
‘Taj Mahal are the most famous Mughal 
example of carved floral imagery in an 
architectural setting. 

CA. 


Pair of jali screens 


India, Mughal period 
c. 18th century 

Sandstone 

50 x 414 x 8% in. (127.0 = 1054 = 210 cm) 


Gift of the Junior Associates 
2009812 


Jalis are openwork stone screens that 
allow air and light to pass from the out- 
side of a house or court to the inside. Jalis 
also appear in tomb complexes and other 
Mughal-era buildings as elaborate, richly 
omamented architectural forms. Both 
white marble and red sandstone were 
common media for Mughal jalis, though 
red sandstone was a preferred mate- 
rial. This example combines the Islamic 
sense of geometric and abstract design 
with an Indic feeling for richly floral and 


tree form ornamentation. The result is 





both dynamically three-dimensional and 





formally elegant 


Such screens are related in style to 
other Mughal architectural and decorative 
works, in which the design is symmetrical 
and abstract, though naturalistic imagery, 
particularly floral, is integrated into the 
overall pattern. Mughal emperors from 
Babur to Shah Jahan were interested in the 
abundant array of flowering plant life they 
observed in India. When used as part of an 
architectural design, floral motifs might 
be quite realistically carved or treated as 
repetitive, stylized ornaments. 


AB 
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Shrine 


India, Gujarat. 
Late 18th to 19th century 

Silver over wood 

90 + 69 » 32 in. (2 m 28.6 cm «1m75.3 cm = 81.3 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and 
Lucy Owsley Foundation 
1995.72A-GG 
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In the interiors of temples, Hindu deities 
and Jain images of Jinas, liberated beings 
worshipped for their spiritual author- 
ity, were installed in shrines such as this 
elaborate silver-faced example. If a Hindu 
image were installed in this shrine, it 
would have been placed ona plinth so that 
the shrine was at eye level in the temple's 
inner sanctum. Known as the garbagriha, 
the womb house, this part of the temple 
is generally accessed only by the temple's 
priests. It would have been their responsi- 
bility to make sure the image was washed, 
clothed, and even fed. While Jainism is 
similar in many respects to Hindu doc- 
trine, Jains reject the notion of a priestly 
caste. Thus, if this shrine originally had 
housed an image of a Jina, it would have 
been centrally placed on a plinth in a 
temple so that the image could be washed 


and decorated by devotees, as well as cir- 





cumambulated. Notably, the same style 
of shrine, with equivalent symbolism and 
iconography, could be used in the context 
of either Hinduism or Jainism. 





Fig. 29 Ceremonial elephant in Udaipur. 
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The shrine bears an inscription in 
Gujarati that is somewhat difficult to deci- 
pher, but appears to discuss the price of 
the shrine's parts. It seems to refer to the 
silver overlay on the shrine and may men- 
tion the weight of the silver used in its 
covering, Unfortunately the text sheds no 


light on whether this shrine was intended 





fora Hindu or a Jain temple. 

This large wooden shrine covered with. 
a hammered silver veneer is from the west- 
em Indian state of Gujarat, although it is 
made in a style that is found universally 
across north India during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries in both Hindu 
and Jain temples. Its base consists of a 
long dado of ornate foliage and birds ren- 
dered in repousse relief, Above this two 
pairs of elephants ridden by turbaned 
mahouts (elephant drivers) flank the open- 
ing, which would have held the enshrined 
image. El 





lephants have long been consid- 
ered a royal perquisite in India and hence 
appropriate guardians for the image, who 
is considered as royalty in the temple. 
Tapering pillars support a central cusped 
arch. Around and near the arch are apsaras, 
cel 





stial female images, who honor the 
image by playing musical instruments. The 
entire shrine is surmounted by a dome. 

The style ofthe shrine may be described. 
as pan-north Indian. The visual vocabu- 
lary of north India, by now common to 
both Hindu and Muslim architecture, has 
been used to create a sophisticated state- 
ment of urbanity. Arches, domes, and 
bulbous columns, as well as the exquisite 
floral detail initially associated with Indo- 
Islamic architecture, were adapted by all 
north Indian elites regardless of religious 
affiliation by the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries for their own homes and 
religious structures. 


CA. 





ORNAMENTAL OBJECTS 


Upper-class lifestyles, often modeled on the luxury arts of the 
Mughal court, were for several centuries quite similar among both 
the Hindu and Muslim elite. Some of the amusements enjoyed 
by the ruling class go back to pre-Mughal days, such as games, 
dicing, and hunting, and are represented in several DMA works. 
Entertainment with dancing women, represented on the bottom. 
of the ivory throne leg (cat. 52), was an age-old activity in India. 
Some popular decorative objects, such as the DMA silver-over- 
wood scepter (cat. 50), were part of the elaborate panoply used 
in royal processions to define the ruler's high rank and grandeur. 
‘The very popular habit of smoking tobacco in a hookah, or water- 
pipe, developed after the Portuguese introduced tobacco from the 
‘Americas to India in the sixteenth century. 

The high level of craftsmanship and the lavish ornamenta- 
tion in these works attest to the wealth, power, and taste of their 
owners. The use of ivory indicated not only prosperity, but also 
access to elephant herds. Complex techniques, such as those that 
went into the production of the Bidri ware found in the hookah 
base (cat. 53), demonstrated that affluent patrons could support 
craftspeople with very sophisticated skills. 

The figures carved and painted on these decorative works 
express syncretic styles. The mythic bird-lion and the dancing 
woman on the throne leg relate to Hinduism, but the riding figure 
in the other ivory carving (cat. 51) is less specificin its origins. The 
pop-up figures on the backgammon board (cat. 54), the riders on 
the chess-piece elephant (cat. 56), and the processional figures on 
the game counter box (cat. 55) belong to the aristocratic world of 
Mughal times. 

Ad. 
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Scepter 


India, Deccan 

Late 18tn to early 19th century 
Wood and silver 

284 «34 *2in, (718 89 = 51 m) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the 
Alconda-Owsley Foundation 
1995.79.A-B 


Scepters have been part of a universal 
vocabulary of court regalia since ancient 
times in many parts of the world. In the 
Indian subcontinent scepters, fly whisks, 
and standards were essential components 
of courtly ceremonies. They predominate 
in paintings and sculptures of courtly 
scenes, indicating their role in imparting 
to the nobility and visitors alike the sta- 
tus of the enthroned ruler. Yet few such 
objects are extant, making this one espe- 
cially valuable. This scepter consists of a 
wooden core that is covered with finely 
hammered silver. The spiral bands of the 
handle enhance the sense of length, while 


the finial takes the form of a mythic animal 
known as a makara, in India long associ- 
ated with fertility and natural abundance. 

The style of the finial with its bulbous 
eyes, layered mane, sharply articulated 
snout, and bared teeth suggests that 
the scepter originates somewhere in the 
Deccan, a plateau that falls between the 
Narmada and Krishna rivers of south India, 
or perhaps even farther to the south. The 
scepter was probably made sometime 
between the late-eighteenth and early- 
nineteenth centuries during a period 
when both Hindu and Muslim courts ruled 
throughout this terrain. While graced with 
a traditional Indic makara, the presence of 
this particular motif on the finial does not. 
indicate that this piece of princely regalia 
was made for any specific court. 

Generally in India, but especially in 
south India, ancient Indic forms such as 
the makara had long been incorporated 
into many aspects of Indian culture and 
were embraced by Hindu and Muslim 
kings alike. While this single scepter is 
impressive, we can imagine many courtiers 


holding scepters to create an overall impres- 
sion of tremendous splendor, inducing a 
sense of awe in the beholder. In addition to 
having scepters such as these, an assembly 
of nobles would have all been elaborately 
dressed in fine hand-painted and printed 
cotton or silk textiles to further enhance 
the impression of wealth and power. 


CA. 
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Finial for a bed or throne 


India, perhaps Deccan 
17th century 

Ivory 

M39 45 in. (35 





«89 «10 cm) 





Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200760 


Throne leg 





India, Orissa 
17th to 18th century 
Ivory 


20 «7% «8% in, (50.8 X 





Intended bequest of David T. O 
96.200732 
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Ivory had long been a favored medium for 
luxury objects in the Indian subcontinent 
Ivory figurines are known as early as the 
Indus Valley civilization (c. 2500-1500 BCE) 
and were made into the twentieth cen- 
tury as well. A carved Indian figurine was 
discovered at Pompeii, suggesting that 
ivory had long been a coveted export com- 
modity. During the sixteenth through 
eighteenth centuries, ivory figurines of 
Christian subjects carved in south India 
for the international market in Europe 
and Asia were in great demand. Indian- 
made furniture inlaid with ivory was also 
a popular luxury item in Europe and with 
European communities in India. 

These two 


ivory objects, however, 


were surely made for the domestic Indian 
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luxury market. Both appear to be fittings 
for thrones or for similar pieces of furni- 
ture. The throne leg (cat. 52) in the form of 
a mythic animal is probably from Orissa 
on the eastern coast of India, while the fit- 
ting with the man riding a horse (cat. 51) is 
likely from south India. Both were carved 
in areas that were once replete with wild 


elephants, the source of ivory; however, 





the artisans who carved the two different 





pieces seem to have been trained in two 
different modes of craftsmanship. 

The throne leg is completely carved 
in the round. It appears as a composite 
mythic image, known as a shardula, which 
is a cross between a lion and a sharp- 
beaked bird. The shardula is associated with 
strength, and in particular with cosmic 
power. The appearance of its birdlike face 
with a downward-pointed beak, bulbous 
eyes, and upward-ruffled feathers/mane 
is reminiscent of the crisp style of carv- 
ing, drawing, and painting associated with 
Orissa, Prominent breasts peek out under 
the beak, below which appears a rounded 


belly. Betw 





n its legs is a female dancing 
figure. In its head is a small shardula that 
echoes its own appearance. The reverse 
side of the object is reminiscent of the 
front yet displays some notable contrasts. 
The breasts of the central figure are consid- 
erably smaller, and in addition, at its base 
is a highly naturalistic scene of hunters 
riding an elephant through dense foliage, 
perhaps suggesting the tropical jungle 
of Orissa, Thus one side of the image is 
a manifestation of the feminine with its 
breasts and a dancer, and the reverse is 
symbolic of masculine power and activ- 
ity. While the contrasting styles in a single 
piece might appear difficult to explain, the 
top portions may relate to the realm of the 
gods while the bottom reflects mundane 
earthly concerns, a layout often seen in 
the carving on Indian temple architecture 
The detailed carving on this throne leg 
suggests that it was intended to be seen 
and appreciated, indicating that the entire 
throne was centrally placed in an elevated 
position 

The ivory horseman (cat. 51) was also 


intended to be seen in the round, for again 


all sides are carved. It was clearly a medial 
piece made to fit together with other parts 
because it has top spaces for the insertion 
of ties, and the bottom has a large peg 
that would fit into a base. The wide-eyed 
mustached figure is astride a prancing 
horse and flanked on either side by atten- 


dant figures who guard several animals 


While the ivory throne leg is nearly twice 


the size of the horseman, both are large- 
scale objects made of expensive material 
reflecting the wealth of their patrons. Who 
was perched upon the fully assembled 
platforms to which these pieces belonged 
is not clear. Perhaps it was an enthroned 
mortal, or perhaps an image of the divine 
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Hookah base 


India, Bidar, Mughal period 
With century 

Zinc alloy inlaid with gold 
diam. (16.5 « 184 cm) 





65 «7 ii 





Gift of David T. Owsley via the 
Alcond; 
2000406 





-Owsley Foundation 


Inlaying shiny metal pieces into black zinc 
vessels to form decorative patterns is an 
artistic technique that is unique to India 
In fact, the knowledge and use of zinc as 
an independent metal flourished in India 
long before the process of its distillation 
was known in the West. Bidri ware, as 
these inlaid zinc vessels are called, derives 


its name from a town, Bidar, in the Deccan 





where this type of vessel is believed to 
have been invented, probably sometime 
in the seventeenth century. However, 
production was not limited to Bidar as 
is commonly believed, but occurred in a 
number of major cities throughout the 
Deccan and north India 

This hookah base is embellished with a 
bold design of 





‚old inlaid flowers. The pro- 
cess of creating Bidri ware occurs in several 


steps. First, pieces of precious metal are 
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inlaid into the zinc surface. Once the inlay 
is complete, the entire piece is blackened 
by applying a chemical paste that affects 
the zinc but not the inlay. The result, after 
the paste is removed, is brightly shining 
inlay that stands in contrast to the deep 
black of the zinc. Finally the entire piece 
is rubbed with oil to enhance the black- 
ness of the zinc. Here gold has been used, 
making this piece very valuable, but more 
often silver is used for inlay. In some rare 
instances combinations of gold and silver 
tones are employed. 

This hookah base represents one of the 


most common forms of Bidri ware. Used to 





smoke tobacco through a process of indi- 
rect heat and water filtration, the hookah 
was an acceptable part of everyday prac- 
tice for elite men and women. Tobacco was 
introduced to India probably sometime in 
the sixteenth century by the Portuguese, 


and came to north India in the very early 





seventeenth century. The custom of smok 





ing a hookah caught on very quickly, and 





it was a common and fashionable subject 


in portraiture. A painting in the DMA col- 





lection (cat. 58) shows an elegant seated 
woman smoking a hookah. Attached to 
the base some distance away is along pipe 
through which the smoke would pass, 
attached to a pipelike mouthpiece. Her ser- 
vant seated off to the side would have been 
skilled in refilling the hookah with water 


and tobacco, a cumbersome procedure. 


CA. 


Folding backgammon 
board 


India, Mughal period 
19th century 

Wood, ivory, cord, inlay 

24 14% 7% In. (53.7 * 378 x18.9 cm) (open) 
2 = 5% = 5% in. (53.3 137 = 13.3 cm) (closed) 








Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200770 





Games pla 





yed with dice or movable pie 
were well known in India from ancient 
times to the present. Chess, and other 


mes such as Snakes and Ladders, were 





invented in India before spreading to 
other societies. A Persian-language epic 
known as the Book of Kings features an epi: 
sode about the game of chess coming to 
Iran from India. Chess is a game associ- 
ated with extraordinary mental abilities, 
while a game like backgammon is more 
associated with luck, as one throws the 
dice. Games played with dice are known 
from the great Indian epics, and dice were 
found in Indus Valley sites dating from 


2500 to 1500 BCE 





Backgammon came to India from the 





Middle East and enjoy 





d popularity along 
with chess, This inlaid ivory board (cat. 54) 
folds to a small size making it perfect for 
traveling. Wooden furniture with ivory 
inlay was widely produced on India’s west 
coast, where both wood and ivory were 
available. Images of women framed by car- 
touches embellish its surface along with 
intricate geometric patterns. This back 
gammon board has three recessions on its 
top that probably once held ivory carved 
figures, for the current wooden ones are 
modern replacements. The winner of the 
game pulled a cord, making all three fig- 


ures pop up. 
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Game counter box 


India, Rajasthan 
19th century 

Ivory 

24 x 6 x 24 in. (57152957 cm) 
Gift of David T. Owsley via the 
Alconda-Owsley Foundation 
2001.356.A-8 


Chess piece 


India, Punjab Hills 
Late 18th to early 19th century 

Gilt and polychromed ivory 

5% «44 Ve in. (14.6 «10.5 x 41 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200730 


The chess piece in the DMA collection 
(cat. 56) probably dates to the early nine- 
teenth century. Made from precious ivory, 
an entire set of these figures would have 
been owned by a member of the landed 





elite with considerable leisure time. The 
elephant chess piece is ridden by a mahout 
and two men ensconced in a boxlike plat- 
form. The men's beards, and their turbans 
which leave room fora bump of uncut hair, 
indicate that they are Sikhs, followers of a 
religion established in the fifteenth cen- 
tury that combines Muslim and Hindu 
beliefs. Sikhs are admonished from cut- 
ting their hair and hence have special 
turbans. Sikhs are also associated with 


martial skills, and their inclusion on this 
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piece may invoke their abilities in combat 
and competition. 

Game pieces need a place for storage. 
The Museum's ivory game counter box 
(cat. 55) is elegantly painted with men and 
animals, suggesting that it was probably 
ornamented in the western Indian state of 
Rajasthan. One side shows a procession of 
men, a horse, and an elephant. The other 
side shows a parade of men, a horse, and a 
camel. One ofthe short ends depicts a king 
over whose head is a regal umbrella. 


CA. 





PAINTING 


Indian painting during the Mughal era was created in a variety of 
cultural and religious contexts. Sometimes described as “mini- 
ature paintings," many of these images were originally part of 
illustrated manuscripts, and were generally intended to be viewed 
in intimate, personal settings by connoisseurs and elites. The 
Museum’s paintings featuring the god Krishna illustrate stories 
about one of the most beloved deities in devotional Hinduism 
(cat. 59). Other images such as the scenes of a lady enticing a 
peacock and a lady on a terrace with a hookah (cats. 57, 58) reflect 
courtly lifestyles as interpreted by local painters, in this case from 
the Guler and Kangra schools in the Punjab Hills of northwest- 
em India. Painting from the Mughal period reflects native Indic 
traditions of religious manuscript painting, particularly vibrantly 
illustrated Hindu epics and Jain and Buddhist texts, and also the 
Persian painting traditions that the Mughal rulers brought to 
India. Mughal paintings often depict historical subjects and have 
a refined elegance emphasizing linework. During the sixteenth 
century Mughal imperial workshops, particularly under Akbar, 
experimented with new approaches in painting, such as natural- 
istic portraits of rulers, warriors, and other figures at court. 

Painters at the courts of the Deccan, in central India, had their 
own brilliantly coloristic style, which predates Mughal influence 
and was retained over the centuries in luxuriant and complex 
compositions. 

Indian painting in the courts of Rajasthan and the Punjab Hills 
was influenced by Mughal court art, but had a strong regional 
flavor as well. The diversity of regional styles persisted and con- 
tinued to evolve after the decline of Mughal painting later in 
the seventeenth century. Eighteenth-century paintings from 
Rajasthan show a lively interest in human reality and the plea- 
sures of courtly life, Secular scenes are more common than the 
earlier religious and epic paintings. The Museum's array of Indian 
paintings, primarily from David T. Owsley's collection, includes 
works ranging from the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries 
that attest to these rich artistic developments. Subject matter 
includes portraits of nobility, illustrations from the Hindu epics, 
popular religious subjects, and scenes from courtly life. Painting 
styles are rich and diverse, from the Malwa school of central India 
with its bold, dramatic, and brightly colored Hindu images, to the 
cool, elegant refinement of courtly life depicted in a seventeenth- 
century Mughal painting. This group of paintings brings the 
diversity, elegance, and creative genius of the Mughal period 
tolife. 

AB. 
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Lady enticing a peacock 
with a strand of pearls 


India, Kangra school 
c. To 

Gouache and gold an paper 
7% Shin. (194 = 13.0 cm) 


Gift of Michael L. Rosenberg 
1996.67 


Painting in India survives from at least 
the fifth century in the form of magnifi- 
cent murals on the interior of Buddhist 
monasteries, and then later in Buddhist 
and Jain religious manuscripts painted 
on palm leaves. By the fourteenth cen- 
tury, paper, originally invented in China 
and introduced to India by Muslims who 
understood its advantages, was used 
for documents, both with and without 
illustrations. By the eighteenth century, 
painting on paper was widespread and 
found particular appeal in India's multiple 
courts, especially in the western and north- 
western regions. Many painting styles 
evolved that, while similar, can be differen- 
tiated, a development that was intentional 
on the part of patrons as a statement of 
their own political and cultural prowess 
Both these elegant paintings from the 
collection of the late Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis (cats. 57, 58) were executed in the 
Punjab Hills in northwestern India. The 





lyrical forms of these lovely women in 
refined architectural settings overlooking 
vast landscapes are typical of this school 
of painting, often referred to as “Pahari,” 
meaning "of the hills." The long stitched 
gowns and the diaphanous veils draped 
over the shoulders of the women in both 
paintings are also characteristic of dress 
in this part of India. The woman with the 
peacock wears a rich textile on her head 
similar to a turban, probably a mark of 
devotion to a lover or deity. Both women 
wear necklaces, earrings, and jeweled arm 
bands similar to those in the DMA col- 
lection (cats. 72, 73). The greenery in each 
painting, the lake in the peacock paint- 
ing, flowering branches, and banana trees 


in the hookah painting depict spring in 





the Indian hills. That the peacock paint- 
ing is intended to represent spring is 
underscored by the peacock itself, whose 
long resplendent tail is just beginning its 
annual regrowth. In India, this natural pro- 
cess begins for peacocks about February, 
which is the beginning of spring there, 
and the process of molting is complete 
by the end of the mating season, usually 
in August. 

Paintings like this are not intended 
to relate a story or depict an image of 
the divine but rather to evoke an emo- 
tion or mood (bhava) that is reminiscent 


of the lover who is yearning for union 





with the beloved. In paintings where the 


rainy season, or monsoon, is depicted by 
night scenes and lightning flashes, the 
presence of a peacock would evoke, in 
the mind of the viewer, the bird’s mourn- 
ful piercing cry which is associated with 
the yearning of a lover. In this painting 
the woman plays with the peacock by 
tempting him with pearls, suggesting her 
awakening to spring and the stirrings of 
sexual desire. The DMA painting with the 
peacock was almost surely part of a set 
wherein a peacock with a full tail, the sym- 
bol of mating, is the focus of a subsequent 


illustration. 
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The painting of the woman with a hoo- 


kah shows her feeding an Indian ringneck 
parakeet, a type of bird that in India is 
commonly called a parrot. At first glance 
the bird is not easily visible, since its green 
plumage blends in with the green of the 
foliage just behind it. However, popular 
literature suggests that the presence of 
this parrot may be an allusion to possible 
danger. Parrots in Indian literature are 
associated with wisdom and the ability to 
avert potential disastrous calamity. In the 
Tuti Nama, the Book of the Parrot, popular 


in early modern India, an intelligent parrot 
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saves the honor of a married woman by 
keeping her from meeting with her lover 
by night. The parrot tells her a story that 
entertains her until dawn, at which point 
no respectable woman can go outside. The 
setting, the full bloom of spring, indicates 
a time of desire and yearning for love. That 
she is smoking a hookah suggests that 
her life is humdrum, while her close rela- 
tion with the parrot indicates that she is 
thinking of going beyond the terrace of 
her elite mansion. These paintings evoke 
emotions and moods through elegant 


forms, delicate pastel colors, and women 
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Lady on a terrace with 
a hookah 


India, Guler school 
cmo 

Gouache and gold on paper 
8%» 6 in, (22.5152 em) 


Gift of Michael L. Rosenberg 
1996.68 


whose isolation from others, even in the 
illustration in which a servant is present, 
suggests a mental and physical loneliness 
that the informed viewer would more than 
understand. 
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Krishna spies Radha 
bathing in a garden 


India, Kangra style, Pahari 
Early 19th century 

Opaque watercolor on paper 
8% «6 in, (2.6 «152 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200787 


In an erotically charged image, the blue- 
faced god Krishna, an avatar of the god 
Vishnu, is spying on his beloved Radha as 
she bathes in a garden pool. The love story 
of Krishna and Radha is celebrated in the 
famous twelfth-century poem the Gita 
Govinda. The intense intimate relationship 
between the god Krishna and the cowherd 
girl Radha is depicted in many paintings. 
This picture is suggestively sexual, from 
the spout of water gushing from a fountain 


about where Krishna's thighs would be to 


the creamy voluptuousness of Radha's 
bare body. 

The Punjab Hills area, at the foothills 
of the Himalayas, was politically domi- 
nated by the Kangra kingdom. Painting 
styles here were strongly influenced by 
the elegance, linear style, and sensibility 
of Mughal court arts. Yet as in Rajasthan, 
local styles endured, and the region is 
characterized by the persistence of Hindu 
culture and beliefs. 


AB, 
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Maharana Sarup Singh 
in procession, dressed 
for battle 

India, Udaipur, Mewar kingdom, Rajasthan 
Mid3otn century 


Opaque watercolor on paper 
8% «6 in. (2,6 *15.2cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200788 


Maharana Sarup Singh, who ruled the 
kingdom of Mewar from 1842 to 1861, is 
shown riding in procession dressed for 
warfare. Both the Maharana (an epithet 
meaning "great king”) and his attendants 
carry symbols of rank and power, includ- 
ing umbrellas, fly whisks, scepters, and 
jeweled ornaments. The panoply of Sarup 
Singh’s horse includes an elephant-shaped 
cham fron. This may be intended to identify 
the Maharana with a celebrated sixteenth- 
century figure, Rana Pratap Singh, whose 


horse is shown with such a chamfron. The 


delicate manner in which the horse's head 
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is shown under the chamfron contrasts 
with the bold blocks of color that give the 
painting a martial air, 

Mewar painting demonstrates that 
indigenous Indian culture and Hinduism 
remained strong in Rajasthan, despite the 
power of the Mughal rulers and the influ- 
ence of Mughal court styles. The Maharana 
here is shown with the attributes of a ruler 
in the Mughal period, but is primarily 
depicted as a mighty warrior, who is quite 
aware of his power as a local Rajput prince. 
AB. 





The Sufi saint Hazrat 
Ghans al-Azam 


India, possibly Bikaner 
Late 17th century 

‘Opaque watercolor on paper 
16% » TW in. (413 = 30.2 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200773 


Sufism, a mystical form of Islam which 


stresses inner devotion to god, was very 
popular in Mughal India, and Sufi ascetics 
were held in high esteem. This painting 
is probably from a court in the Deccan. 
It depicts Hazrat Ghans al-Azam (whose 
name means "Great Helper"), a descendant. 
of the Prophet and a distinguished Persian 
Sufi teacher and expert in Muslim law. He. 
sits in profound meditation, his gaunt face 
emphasizing his detachment from the 
world, while the halo behind his head, an 
ancient Persian symbol of holiness, marks 
him as a great visionary. 


AB. 
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Portrait of a noblewoman 


India, Mughal 
1675 to 125 

Opaque watercolor on paper 
6% 3% in, (170 





cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200785 


The exquisite precision and delicacy that 





mark this painting of a court lady reflect 
the taste of the Mughal court, as well as the 
romantic appeal of a beautiful woman. Her 
lavish and partly transparent garments 
have an erotic allure often found in Indian 
painting. The lovely flowers at her feet 
indicate both the charm of springtime and 
the lady's refined sensibilities. 


AB 
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Portrait of a nobleman 
holding a pink rose 


India, Mughal 
n 

Opaque watercolor or 
Overall: 7% x 4% in. (18. 


7th century; bx 











Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200790 


Paintings like this one were often gifts 
from a ruler or highly placed person to a 
favored follower. The man is richly dressed 
and wears a handsome sword, indicating 
his position in society. The rose he holds 
suggests his civilized sensibilities, as does 
the ethereal grace of the sky and flowers 
that form the painting's setting 


AB 
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64 
A prince holding a falcon 


India, Rajasthan, Bikaner 
Late 17th century 

Opaque watercolor on paper 
7% + 4k in, (20.0 «12.0 em) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200789 


This late eighteenth-century portrait of 
a prince depicts him in Mughal dress. It 
probably represents a Rajput lord from 
Bikaner or Bundi, two kingdoms in the 
present-day state of Rajasthan. The painter 
of the scene was familiar with Mughal 
portraiture and shows the man as hand- 
some, jeweled, and impressively dressed. 
He is also shown as an active warrior and 
hunter, wearing finely decorated weapons 
and preparing to fly his falcon after prey. 
AB. 











Intoxicated ascetics 


India, Rajasthan, possibly Bundi 
MidA8th century 

Opaque watercolor on paper 

13 Nx in. (33.0 = 30.0 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200781 


A contrast to the portrait of a Sufi saint 
(cat. 61) is this painting showing drunken 
ascetics, who look rather too given to 
fleshly pursuits. They feed rats and dogs, 
appear considerably overweight, and seem. 
ready to pass out. While Sufi writers often 
invoked wine and romantic love as means 
of passing to other states of conscious- 
ness, these ascetics are shown somewhat 
ironically. 


AB. 
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A procession, probably 
of princes going to 
Damayanti’s svayamvara 
India, Pahari, Kangra school 

Late 18th to early 19th century 


Opaque watercolor on paper 
7% »10% in. (19.8 = 275 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.2007.82 





The story of princess Damayanti and 
prince Nala appears in the great Indian epic 
the Mahabharata. Damayanti, the daughter 
of Bhima and a great beauty, hears from 
a golden swan of Nala's warlike virtues 
and his erudition. When her father holds 
a svayamvara, or presentation of grooms 
for the bride's choice, she chooses Nala, as 
they have already fallen in love with each 
other through reports of their virtues. This 
scene probably depicts the groom candi- 
dates and Nala, all shown as regal and 
bearing rich weapons, as they ride to the 
svayamvara. 


AB. 
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Lady playing the vina 
with her attendants 
Central India, Lucknow or Farrukhabad 
style of Muhammad Fagjrullah Khan 
Late 18th century 


Opaque watercolor on paper 
9% x 5% in. (23.6 «149 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200778 


Th 


ing a stringed instrument before her 





attractive scene of a court lady play- 


attendants may have originated in a series 
of Ragamala paintings, in which musical 
modes are personified and reflect intense 
human experiences and emotions. Raga 
means a musical phrase used by musi- 
cians as a basis for improvisations, while 


Ragamala means "garland of musical 





modes." The elegance and lively human 
feeling of this dusky scene reflect later 
Mughal art, as do the varied responses of 
the attendants to the music 

^n 


Layla visits Majnun 


India, probably Delhi 
Early to mid-19th century 
Opaque watercolor on paper 
9% 6 In, (231151 cm) 


Intended Bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200796 


The love story of Layla and Majnun origi- 
nated in Arabia and was popular both 
in Persia and at the Mughal court. This 
painting, where an emaciated Majnun sits 
surrounded by wild animals and meets 
Layla again after a long separation, viv- 
idly contrasts the almost skeletal Majnun 
with his lion and the richly dressed Layla, 
who has arrived on a camel. Its allegori- 
cal meaning reflects a mystical Sufi vision 
of the love of the human soul for God, 
rather than simply a popular folk tale, as 
Layla and Majnun's love was an immortal 
passion. 

AB. 
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JEWELRY 


The fundamental Mughal design form is the arabesque. 
Eschewing figurative and narrative art as demanded by Islam, this 
visual element was originally a purely geometric pattern. Over 
time the arabesque became the foundation for stunning abstract 
artworks making use of complex, interlacing, and symmetrical 
designs. Often these design patterns evoke stars or the heavens. 
Flowers were also popular design elements, because they could be 
expressed through geometry. In Mughal India, native Indic floral 
decorations were combined with arabesque forms to produce 
lavish decorative fields on everything from buildings to jewelry. 
Indian jewelry makes prolific use of the arabesque and other 
Mughal design elements, as well as indigenous motifs and 
themes. One of the most visually appealing aspects of Indian 
jewelry is its abundant use of precious stones, including rubi 





diamonds, pearls, and emeralds. For millennia, the highest level 
of craftsmanship has existed in India for working with gold, 
silver, inlays, and enamel. Jewelry has always been highly valued. 
in Indian culture, and a strong market has always existed for the 
creation of exceptional jewelry. 

Wearing jewelry in India was far more than a simple fashion 
statement. Rulers demonstrated their power through jewelry 
and jeweled possessions. Some kinds of jewelry were rewards 
for a ruler's devoted followers. An elite warrior's weapons were 
bejeweled works of art. Throughout history Indian women have 
used and worn jewelry as their dowries. Hindu gods exhibit their 
divine status by being dressed in lavish jewelry. Even the god 
Shiva's mount, the bull Nandi, is portrayed with a handsome 
jeweled panoply, as a real animal might be. The DMA necklace 
with a Ganesha pendant (cat. 70) was possibly used to ornament 
a statue of Ganesha's mother Parvati in a temple setting. In the 
same manner, a south Indian temple dancer might wear a hair 
braid ornament, such as the DMA example (cat. 71), which is sur- 
mounted by a cobra sacred to the god Vishnu. 

Like Greco-Roman jewelry, which, judging by the jewelry worn 
by figural sculptures, was very popular in Gandhara, Indian jewelry 
through the centuries has been created with numerous sophis- 
ticated techniques, including granulation, filigree, repoussé, 
modeling in high relief, and various types of enameling. Precious 
stones were used to highlight and make more coloristic the basic 
medium of the piece of jewelry. For instance, the turban omament 
(cat. 74) is an openwork gold pattern, with bright gemstones inset 
into the base in subtly graded colors. 

AB. 
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Thali (pendant) 


India, Tamil Nadu 
Early 20th century 

Gold 

8*24 «14 in. (20.3 "70 =45 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alconda-Owsley 
Foundation in memory of Mrs. Juanita K. Bromberg 
1999168 


Marriage ceremonies in India are very elab- 
orate, lasting multiple days and including 
substantial symbolic rituals. The bride's 
dowry is a deciding factor in the marriage 
arrangements, for in traditional Indian 
society marriage is not driven by roman- 
tic love but by the bride's and groom’s 
families, who decide that the couple will 
flourish. 

In India, gold is the traditional form 
of dowry for the bride; this gold is the 
woman's life insurance should any disas- 
ter befall her or her family. The girls 
family provides gold in the form of jew- 
elry, including ornaments for the ears, 
forehead, hair, neck, wrists, arms, and 
ankles. The form of individual pieces varies 
from region to region. This item of jewelry, 





known as a thali, is among the pieces pro- 
vided to brides in the southernmost part 
of India in the area today known as Tamil 
Nadu. At the time of the actual marriage. 
ceremony the groom ties the thali around 
the bride's neck, although due to its size 
and weight she wears a smaller version on 
a daily basis. Traditions vary from commu- 
nity to community, and in some the heavy 
thali is worn on special occasions while in 
others only again on the occasion of her 
husband's sixtieth birthday. This particu- 
larthali would probably have been worn by 
aChettinad woman, from the same Hindu 
community who lived in the sort of man- 
sions with elaborate architectural brackets 
discussed in cat. 45. 

The size of the thali and its ornament 
reflect the wealth of the bride's family. 
This thali likely belonged to a woman of a 
wealthy merchant class, and it is probably 
only the central section of the whole piece 
of jewelry. Originally it would have been 
flanked on either side by smaller pieces, 
each with five extended points or "fin- 
gers.” Some say these pieces, missing here, 
represent the hands of the newlyweds, The 
smaller side pieces are given to the future 
bride by her family, but the central piece is 
usually given by the groom. 

The workmanship here is very fine, 
with abstracted floral patterns covering 
much of the surface. The bottom of the 
pendant has two conical legs, while the 
top features apsaras, elegant and beauti- 
ful female celestial beings, beneath whom 
are mythic beasts seen in profile. In a cen- 
trally placed niche is an image of Lakshmi, 
the Hindu goddess associated with love, 
wealth, beauty, and fertility. These attri- 
butes invoke the ideal bride and wife, and 
during the wedding ceremony the bride is 
considered to embody Lakshmi. 
ca 
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Necklace with pendant 
of Ganesha 


India, Kerala. 
19th century 

Gold and rubies 

12: 64% in. (30.5 *175 16 cm) 

Asian Art Fund and gift from Alta Brenner 
in memory of her daughter Andrea Bernice 
Brenner-McMullen 

19977 


Ganesha is the elephant-headed deity, son 
of Shiva and Parvati, who is evoked by 
Hindus upon waking every morning, for 
he is the overcomer of all obstacles and 
the god of success and good luck. Many 
houses have an image of Ganesha at their 
entrances to ensure the well-being of the 
dwellings and their inhabitants. Many 
stories explain how Ganesha acquired his 
elephant head, but one of the most preva- 
lent is that Ganesha was created from the 
dirt his mother, Parvati, removed from her 
body. After he was created she assigned 
him the task of guarding the door when 
she was bathing. Shiva returned home 
quite surprised to see this boy in his 
house and in anger snapped off his head 
Parvati was devastated and Shiva, to con- 
sole her, rushed out to find the head of the 
first being he encountered, which was an 
elephant. 





his necklace was probably not 
intended for secular use, but rather was 
made for a temple treasury to be worn by 
the images installed in a temple. While 


carved images of deities remain unadomed 
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in museums today, in their original tem- 
ple contexts each image would have been 
richly dressed in fine clothing and elabo- 
rate jewelry including necklaces, bracelets, 
crowns, and much more. Jewelry in pre- 
modern India was worn equally by men 
and women—both mortals and deities— 
so this particular necklace could have 
adorned male or female deities. Since 
Shiva is by far the most popular deity in 
south India, in all likelihood this item of 
jewelry is probably from a Shaivite temple 





complex 

The necklace appeals strongly to 
contemporary taste in its simplified, 
abstracted design. The five-piece collar is 
covered with a fine filigree in which pat- 
terns were created by applying gold wire 
and granulation over a solid gold ground 
s of 
a solid gold sheet with ruby eyes and a 
simple, centrally placed, raised band of 


By contrast Ganesha's face consi 





gold that extends down his trunk. It ter- 
minates in a circular ball representing the 
end of the trunk 


CA. 








These three exquisite pieces of jewelry 
Hair braid ornament come from the state of Tamil Nadu in 
southern India. Certainly two of these 
works and probably the third are associ- 
s ated with jewelry worn by practitioners of 


Bharatanatyam, a classical south Indian 





dance form that originated in Tamil Nadu. 








It was orig 





lly performed in temples by 
highly trained and educated women who 
served the deity and thus did not marry 
Performers wore elaborate costumes and 
jewelry that reflected the wealth of the 


temple to which they belonged. While it is 








y not clear whether this particular necklace 
(cat. 73) was part of a temple dancer's rega- 
lia, its overall style is typical of such items 


of jewelry. Its chain of pearls and gold, 





96.28 interestingly, suggests influence from the 
north Indian Mughal court. This necklace 
could also have belonged to the wife of a 
wealthy gentleman 

The arm band (cat. 72) with mythical 
beasts, birds, and floral forms is rendered 
in a high relief repoussé, would have 
sparkled as the dancer made her many 
elaborate hand and arm gestures in hom- 
age to the deities. The movements of the 
dancer's head and legs were also highly 
important. Anklets with bells would have 
ornamented the feet. Hair omaments such 


as this one serving to adorn a long braid 
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Necklace 





(cat. 71) were often favored by dancers 
although they also were sometimes worn 
by wealthy laywomen. 

Traditionally in India women do not 
cut their hair unless they are widowed. 


The long hair is either tied in a bun or 





braided. In south India even the poorest 
woman would traditionally wear flowers 


in her hair, but the tei 





ple dancer or the 
wealthy might favor such an elaborate 
braid embellishment. The top of this oma 


ment consists of an image of a five-headed 





cobra associated with the gods Shiva and 
Vishnu. Snakes are a symbol of Shiva's 
extraordinary yogic powers, while this par 
ticular form with the baby Krishna, a form 
of Vishnu, rests on a coiled snake whose 
name is Shesha. The snake's five hoods 
protect Krishna from harm. This particular 
image is a reference to the notion of eter 
nity and the Indian belief that the universe 
is constantly in endless cycles of birth, 


h 


preservation, and destruction. Bene: 





the image of Shesha are pieces of gold 
linked together that allow the braid to 
move freely. Each piece of gold represents 
the scales of the snake's body. Bells would 
have been attached to the three inverted 
cups at the braid cover's end, thus making 
sound and movement come together and 
enhancing the beauty of the wearer 


CA 





Turban ornament 


India, Rajasthan 

18th century 

Gold, enamel, rubies, and emeralds 
Aia 436024 in. (12.4 *TLB «10 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and. 
Lucy Owsley Foundation 





1096.22 
Bazu band 

India 

10th century 

En nds, and pearls 

ae 6 «76 «25 cm) 

Gi mner in memory of her daughter 
Andrea Bernice Brenner-McMullen 

199445 
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Bazu band 


India 
1820 to 1860 

Gold, diamonds, gemstones, and enamel 
Overall (metal piece): 14 x 3% «Tin. 
(41«92«25cm) 

Length (cord and tassel): 19 in. (48.2 cm) 


Gift of Alta Brenner in memory of her daughter 
Andrea Bernice Brenner-McMullen 
199443 


These lavish items of jewelry are further 
examples of personal adornment, in these 
cases for the upper portion of the body. 
Men and women both wore bazu bands, 
thatis, bejeweled bands that decorated the 
upper arm a few inches below the shoul- 
der. These two examples are enameled 
on the back. The fronts are embellished 
with precious stones, an indication of 
the wearer's wealth. Bazu bands are often 
depicted in Indian painting and sculpture. 

Turban jewels were historically more 
exclusive items. Paintings show kings 
and princes wearing turban jewels often 
with a feather attached to the top finials. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, wearing turban jewels was limited 
to the emperor and his close family mem- 
bers and retinue, but by the eighteenth 





and nineteenth centuries the custom was 


considerably more widespread. While 
the turban jewel is often associated with 
India, in fact Mughal turban ornaments 
were influenced by European designs for 
jewelry. The DMA turban jewel, while a 
product of the nineteenth century, is typi- 
cal of earlier designs used by the Mughals. 
Here rubies and emeralds embellish the 
gold base creating a sumptuous overall 
effect. The back is enameled. 

Generally only men wore turban jew- 
els. In a few instances, however, women 
received permission to don turban jewels 
in the late seventeenth-century Mughal 
court, but the practice was probably 
limited. 

CA. 
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Buckle 


India, probably Jaipur 
19th century 

Gold, diamonds, and enamel 
132 in (41 





0.6 cm) 


Gift of Alta Brenner in memory of her daughter 
Andrea Bernice Brenner-McMullen 
1994.44 


Enameled gold jewelry was popular from 
at least the sixteenth century onward in 
north India, and the best-known center of 


production is Jaipur in the modern state of 





Rajasthan. However, enameled jewelry is 
also made elsewhere, and Varanasi, famous 
for its pink enameled hues, is another 
important source. Enameled gold jewelry 
was manufactured by a team of workmen 
that included a designer, a goldsmith, 
an engraver, an enameler, a polisher, a 
stone setter, and in some cases a stringer. 
Enamelers in Jaipur originally came from 
Lahore, today in modern Pakistan, when 
Raja Man Singh, an important general in 
the Mughal court, brought them to his 
capital in the sixteenth century 

While the enamel work on these four 
pieces is visible when worn, in many cases 


the enamel work is on the back and is not 
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Whistle pendant 


India, probably Jaipur 
9th century 


Enam 








6191 in, (41 = 2512.5 cm) 


Gift of Alta Brenner in memory of her daughter 





Andre: 





nice Breni 





generally visible. The buckle is representa- 
tive ofthis, for while there is some enamel 
work on the front, it is the buckle's obverse 
side that bears fine enamel work with pea- 
cocks, birds, and delicate flowers in reds, 
greens, and blues on a white background. 
Ironically then, some of the finest crafts- 
manship appears on the backs of some 
jewelry items, where only the owners 
might be aware of its quality. Yet in fact 
the gold, usually 22 karat and sometimes 
24 karat, and the gemstones that embellish 
the piece, are considered more valuable 
than the fine enameling. The buckle's front 
is an example of this, for its dominant fea- 
tures are large, flat-cut diamonds inlaid 
into the blue enameled surface to form 
floral designs 

All these bear 


pieces gemstones 


typical of Indian enameled jewelry. The 
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buckle, whistle, and anklets are probably 
from workshops in Jaipur, while the pink 
enameling on the bracelets with elephant 
heads, symbols of auspiciousness, makes 


Varanasi in eastern India their probable 





place of origin. 

These four pieces of jewelry, along with 
others in the DMA collection, underscore 
the tendency in India to adorn the male 
and female body with ornament from head 
to foot. While the whistle and buckle could 
have been worn by aman ora woman, the 
anklets and bracelets are almost surely 
intended for use by a female. In India 
jewelry such as bracelets and anklets are 
always worn as pairs and never as a single 
piece, as might be done in the West. All 
these jewelry items were emblems of the 
wearers’ wealth. 
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Pair of elephant-head 
bangles 


India, probably Varanasi. 
19th century 

Enamel, diamond, ruby, amethyst, gemstones, 
and pearls 

3434 in, (19 «8.9 = 89 cm) (each) 


Gift of Alta Brenner in memory of her daughter 
Andrea Bernice Brenner-McMullen 
1994422 














Pair of ankle bracelets 


India, probably Jaipur 
18th or early 19th century 

old enameled and inset with rubies and emeralds 
4% = 4% <A in. (12.1 = 10.8 = 19 cm) (each) 
Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 

PG.2007161-2 
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WEAPONS 


In South Asia, engraved and bejeweled weapons were as intri- 
cately crafted as was jewelry. Such weapons were often gifts 
signifying a ruler's favor, or were in themselves signs of status 
and prowess in war and the hunt. Ornamental swords or daggers 
Were as much symbolic as practical. 

The high quality of omamental work in weapons can be seen in 
the dagger with sheath (cat, 84). The steel of the dagger is dama- 
scene ware, created through a process in which iron is crumbled in 
a fire and then reheated with charcoal, recarbonizing it. The metal 
is then heated, twisted, and hammered until it is very strong and 
displays a watered pattern. While this method of forming steel 
originated in Damascus, Syria, it later became a highly developed 
technique in Persia and India for creating elite weaponry. The 
gilding on the blade of this dagger is made through a technique 
called kundun, whereby gold foil forms a molecular bond with the 
metal by pressure alone, allowing considerable freedom in form- 
ing ornament without soldering. The hilt, in the form of a horse 
head, is of jade inlaid with jewels in floral forms. The mouth of the 
sheath is also jeweled. This piece is a good example of the sump- 
tuous coloristic effects common in Mughal-era decoration. The 
hilt's cool green elegance sets off the more ornate gilding. 

The qatar, or two-handled thrusting dagger, is also made from 
damascene steel, and the hilt is inlaid with gold, forming a rich 
pattern (cat. 83). Another gatar in the collection has images of 
elephants engraved on the hilt (cat. 85). 

Two sword hilts are even more spectacularly ornamented 
(cats. 81 and 82). One features polychrome enamel decorations on 
a bright red enamel base over a gold-colored metal. Indian enamel 
workers used both cloisonné and champlevé work. Cloisonné 
involves soldering thin strips of metal to the base to outline the 
pattems, and then filling them with enamel paste. With champ- 
levé, holes are excavated in the base and then filled with enamel. 
Another method of workmanship may be seen in the second hilt, 
which is in the form of an elephant head. Here gold enamel cre- 
ates a luxuriant patterned surface, rich with floral designs. 

Ad. 
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Sword hilt 


India 
19th century 

Gilt bronze 

6% 34 2 in. (162 = B6 = 61cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.20075 


Sword or dagger hilt 


India, Rajasthan, Jaipur 
19th century 
Enameled gold 


7x4x14 in. (1728 10.2 = 38 cm) 





Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.20078 


Swords were long a part of military attire 
for Indian soldiers and elite men. In India 
swords were used for cutting deep into the 
body of the enemy, often into the bone." 
By the nineteenth century when both 
these hilts were made, swords were less 
used for military purposes than they were 
symbols of pride and chivalry. Although 
no longer attached to either of their hilts, 
the original blades would have been 
slightly curved or straight. Possibly they 
were made of fine watered steel, a luxury 


material, giving considerable status to the 





owner. Painted portraits or photographs of 
elite Indian males in the late nineteenth 
through early twentieth centuries almost 
inevitably depict them wearing swords, 
even though guns and rifles had replaced 
the sword in practical warfare. 

These two hilts give an idea of the 
diversity found in this handle type. One 


is mostly red enamel over a gold-colored 


metal (cat. 81). It bears images of power 


and strength that are visual metaphors for 
the role of the sword. On one side of the 
hilt are medallions of a tiger and a bird 
that appears to be a goose, a symbol in 
India of beauty. On the other side a tiger 
is attacking a bull, while in another car- 
touche a green bird attacks the goose. The 
images are placed so that the user of the 
sword would see them right side up as he 
brandished his sword 

The other hilt, made of enameled gold 
decorated with a floral arabesque, is in the 
shape of an elephant's head (cat. 82). In 
India, elephants are considered to be not 
only immensely strong but also wise and 
intelligent. Elephants are also regarded 
as auspicious. All these characteristics 
would be associated with this sword or 
dagger hilt 


CA. 


1. Haider 1991, 166. 
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Qatar (dagger) 


India, Mughal period 
18th to 19th century 

Gold and steel 

1653 X in. (416 76 19 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.20076 


Khanjar (dagger with 
sheath) 


India, Mughal period 
18th century 

Jade, gold, emeralds, steel, and velvet. 
74414 in, (178 *10.2 «3.8 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.20077.A-B 


Weapons such as these two daggers may 
have been used by the nobility of India's 
various courts, including those in the 


Deccan, Rajasthan, and north India, for 





purposes of hand-to-hand combat, as their 
blades are razor sharp. However, as gun- 
powder became the weapon of choice on 
the battlefield, implements such as these 
daggers became status symbols. They 
were given to nobles as favors in elaborate 





court ceremonies by a king or great lord as 
rewards for excellent behavior or military 
success. Every king or high-ranking noble 
would maintain his own workshop for the 
production of these luxury weapons. 
Many paintings and sculptures of the 
sixteenth through nineteenth centuries 
show nobles wearing knee-length robes 
over tight leggings. The robe is tied at the 
waist with a sash, often the most elabo- 
rate part of the entire dress, into which a 
double-handled dagger known as a qatar 
or jamadhar is tucked. This qatar is made 
of damascened steel that has gold inlaid 
into the surface. This technique, which 


originally came from Iran, continued to 
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be practiced under the Mughals and their 
contemporaries, who all created very 
high-quality works. This particular qatar 
must have belonged to a Hindu, for the 
words Shri Ram, meaning “Lord Ram,” are 
inscribed on its surface. Ram (Shri Rama, 
an incarnation of Vishnu) was a mighty 
warrior in the Hindu pantheon and would 
be an appropriate deity for a military elite 
to invoke. 

The second dagger, known as a khanjar, 
is typical of many Mughal-period weapons 
with its exquisitely carved jade handle in 
the form of a horse's head. Other handles 
are often in the shape of the head of an 
antelope, ram, lion, or other animal or flo- 
ral forms. The horse's bridle and eyes are 
inlaid with precious stones and then out- 
lined in gold as is the animal's neck. The 
sheath, covered in velvet, has a jade mouth 
inlaid with precious stones, which, when 
placed over the blade, would create a collar 
of red rubies. The khanjar was worn in an 
inclined position on the right side of the 
body so that the handle would be visible. 
CA. 
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Qatar (dagger) 


India, Deccan 
Vth century 

Inlaid, engraved, and gilded steel 
16% x 3% x% in. (419 = 89 «16 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the 
Alconda-Owsley Foundation 
2009151 


The gatar, a two-handled dagger used for 
stabbing with force, is often illustrated in 
Indian miniature paintings as part of the 
typical attire of warriors and rulers. This 
example is especially elegant, enriched by 
the image of elephants in combat on the 
blade. The blade is reinforced with a strong 
inset. The techniques of gilding, inlaying, 
and chasing metal reached a high point 
during the Mughal period, when such 
implements were as much signs of sta- 
tus as actual weapons. Other examples of 
elephants used in a martial or courtly envi 
ronment include the nineteenth-century 
silver shrine with courtiers on elephants 
(cat. 49) and the elephant chess piece made 
of ivory (cat. 56) 


AR 
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Near Eastern Ceramics 

These examples of Turkish and Persian ceramics in the DMA collections display the influ- 
ence of the Ottoman and Persian empires on Mughal art in India. The sensitive use of 
floral forms was important in the development of Mughal decorative arts, which owed 


much to the ornamental use of flowers in the Near East 


Vase 


Iran 
Nth to 14th century 
Glazed ceramic 


9% x 5% in, diam. (241 «14.9 cm) 


Dallas Art Association Purchase 


1963.25 


Bowl 


Turkey 

c. 16th to 18th century 

Glazed ceramic 

24 x Wa in. diam. (6.0 * 30.2 cm) 





Bequest of Sarah Dorsey Brown Hudson 
1996.82 
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Plate 


Turkey 

18th century 

Glazed ceramic 

1x 9% in. diam. (2.5 » 23.2 cm) 


Bequest of Sarah Dorsey Brown Hudson 
1996.83 


The Islamic world took special interest in 
the production of ceramics. Iran was an 
important region of production, and many 
different types were produced in a number 
of centers from the ninth century onward 
This vase (cat. 86) has an opaque glaze, giv- 
ingita white ground modulated by a light 
brown color with several delicate streaks 
of blue. With its elegantly shaped slender 


neck and a bulbous base, it is the type of 


vessel that might have embellished the 


recessed niches of typical twelfth-century 
Iranian houses. These niches were used 
to display luxury objects indicating the 
owner's wealth and status. 

The two Turkish dishes are examples 
of wares produced and subsidized by the 
Ottoman court, initially at Iznik in west- 
ern Anatolia and later at a town known as 
Kutahya. Iznik ware, as this type of por- 
celain is known, was originally inspired 
by the shapes and colors of Chinese 
porcelains. 

The blue-and-white plate (cat. 87) 
reflects the Ottoman love for Chinese 
ceramics in its shape, floral motifs, and 
colors. The multicolored plate (cat. 88) 
expresses the style of later Ottoman ware, 
which uses a wider range of colors. The 


blurred nature of the design indicates that 


it was produced after the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, when design qual- 
ity was no longer as tightly controlled 

The production of vessels for practical 
use and for display is reflected in these 
two Turkish pieces from the Museum's 
collection. But much of the huge Iznik 
ceramic industry was also coupled with 
the Ottoman's monumental building 
program. Ceramic tiles produced in Iznik 
were used as wallpaper on the enormous 
royal mosques and palaces of Istanbul 
and in other important cities. This meant 
tremendous sums of money were poured 
into tile production at least through the 
mid-seventeenth when 


century, qual- 


ity and technical excellence remained 
extremely high 


CA. 
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Buddhism began with the life of the Buddha (Enlightened 
One), Siddhartha Gautama (c. 566-486 BCE), who was also called 
Shakyamuni (sage of the Shakya clan). Brought up in an early 
variety of Vedic Hinduism, he was born a prince, and his family's 
kingdom consisted of a small area in present-day Nepal and India. 
Due to Siddhartha's privileged life as royalty, he was protected 
from knowledge of human suffering. However, when as a young 
man he happened to observe the fundamental human condi- 
tions of old age, sickness, and death, he was moved to abandon 
his princely life. 

He became a renunciant and wandering ascetic in search of 
enlightenment and transcendence of human suffering. He 
engaged in extreme practices of fasting and asceticism, but 
eventually rejected them as too severe. Building upon tradi- 
tional Hindu philosophical ideas, he had a more expansive and 
immediate view of the human ability to achieve spiritual libera- 
tion. Pursuing his spiritual quest, eventually after many days of 
meditation at the site of Bodhgaya in northern India, he achieved 
enlightenment, For the rest of his long life he taught his follow- 
ers about the Middle Way and the Eightfold Path, through which 
people could liberate themselves from greed, fear, and desires, the 
causes of human suffering, and attain nirvana. To later Buddhists, 
he was the perfect example of spiritual perfection, human poten- 
tial, wisdom, and compassion. 

In the centuries following his death, Buddhist teachings were 
carried across Asia, to as far as Thailand, Indonesia, China, Korea, 
and Japan. The Buddha's homeland in north India, including 
Bodhgaya where he reached enlightenment, and Sarnath where 
he preached his first sermon, are pilgrimage sites for Buddhists 
today. The DMA's small model of the Mahabodhi Temple at 
Bodhgaya is a pilgrim's memorial icon (cat. 30). 

Virtually no Buddhist art survives from the first few centuries of 
the spread of Buddhism. Earliest imagery, beginning in the third 
century BCEin India, features Buddhist symbols but notanthropo- 
morphic images ofthe Buddha himself. Buddhist architecture and 
sculpture developed in northern India, as well as in areas where 


Buddhism had spread at an early period, such as Central Asia and 
Sri Lanka. Remnants of stone Buddhist monuments survive from 
the first century BCE, and by approximately the first century CE 
images of Buddhas and bodhisattvas begin to appear. 

By this time as well, the powerful Gandharan empire, in a region 
that now includes Afghanistan, Pakistan, and northwestern India, 
was a major center of Buddhist beliefs and art. The multicultural 
world of Gandhara involved commerce with the Mediterranean, 
Central Asia, China, and India along the Silk Road trading routes. 
Artistic styles and details, such as the Greco-Roman topknot seen 
in the head of Buddha (cat. 7) and the ornaments on the bust 
of a bodhisattva (cat. 9) originate in the Mediterranean world. 
Gandharan works at the DMA are discussed in Chapter 1. 

The ideal of a bodhisattva, a being who has achieved enlight- 
enment but remains in the human realm to help others attain 
nirvana, is essential to Mahayana (Great Vehicle) Buddhism. This 
school of Buddhism built upon the earliest form of the faith, 
‘Theravada Buddhism, which emphasizes the life and teachings of 
the historical Buddha, While various forms of Buddhism coexisted 
in India, the earliest significant Mahayana texts date to approxi- 
mately the beginning of the Common Era. In the art historical 
record, early Buddhist art and artworks produced in Theravada 
Buddhist areas tend to emphasize the historical Buddha and the 
context of monasticism. 

Mahayana Buddhist imagery includes an array of holy fig- 
ures such as bodhisattvas and multiple buddhas. Mahayana 
Buddhism was important in much of India, and spread to the 
Himalayas, including Nepal and Tibet. Mahayana is also the form 
of Buddhism that was carried across Central Asia and to East 
Asia, including China, Korea, and Japan. Theravada Buddhism 
remained predominant in Sri Lanka, Thailand, and parts of India. 

With the decline of the Gandharan empire, powerful dynas- 
ties, including the Guptas, arose in India. The period from the 
fourth to eighth centuries was a crucial era in the development 
of Hindu religious philosophy and art. As Buddhism declined in 
Gandhara and Central Asia following the spread of Islam in the 
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seventh century, Hindu art began to influence Buddhist art, as did 
religious practices such as the worship of Shiva and the venera- 
tion of female deities. For the Himalayas, this was an important 
period of artistic development, with styles introduced from the 
Pala dynasty in eastern India having a major impact. 

Buddhism came to the Himalayas in the sixth century from 
India and Kashmir. In Tibet, Buddhism was established as the 
official religion of the land during the reign of King Songtsen 
Gyampo (r. 618-650). Early Buddhist teachers such as the revered 
Padmasambhava were accepted in part because Buddhist ideas 
could be associated with Bon, the indigenous shamanic religion. 
It was at this time that the first monasteries were built in Tibet, 
where culture eventually came to be centered on monastic life. 
The religious teacher, or guru, was always an important figure in 
Tibetan Buddhism. These teachers played a key role in develop- 
ing Buddhist institutions. Revered as holy lamas and considered 
to be 
Tibetan art. The DMA collection has sculptures of a mahasiddha 





reincarnate, such historical figures are often portrayed in 


and a lama, who are represented as enlightened and authoritative 
figures (cats. 93, 94). 

TI 
south and west, Central Asia to the west, and Cl 
the T 





anks to Tibet's geographical location between India to the 





a to the east, 
lk 
Road and had close contacts with China. Proximity to China 





etans were involved in both war and trade along th 





influenced some aspects of Tibetan art, especially architecture, in 
temples such as the Jokhang in Lhasa. 

By the eleventh century, Buddhism was central to Tibetan 
culture. The form that Buddhism took in the Himalayan king- 
doms evolved from the esoteric, Tantric traditions of Hinduism 
in India as well as from the indigenous rituals of Bon and more 





orthodox Buddhist practices. Himalayan arts reflect this 





antric 
character. In this school of Buddhism, called Vajrayana (Thunder- 
bolt Path), practitioners believed that it was possible to reach 
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nirvana—enlightenment—in one lifetime through concentrated 
disciplines, rather than through endless lives of rebirth and spiri- 
tual effort. 

Tibetan art is distinctive in style and subject matter. Two prin- 
cipal themes are the veneration of holy monks and teachers, and 
dramatic representations of ferocious divine figures who help 
Buddhists transcend their fears and passions. Tibetan paintings 
display a complex array of deities and lamas, who embody Tantric 
visions of the Buddhist pantheon and cosmos. Bodhisattvas 
such as Avalokiteshvara, the bodhisattva of compassion, and 
Maitreya, the Buddha of the future, are often central figures in 
these paintings, as are female bodhisattvas, wrathful male and 
female divinities, the directional guardian kings, and the Buddha 
Sha 


Because Tibetan religious experience centered on monastic life, 





kyamuni himself. 





the creation of art also involved monasteries, whether as patrons 


of art making, places where offerings were dedicated, or centers 





of writing and painting, The isolation of the Tibetan plateau and 
the harsh conditions of life there probably enhanced this cultural 
tendency toward monasticism, which emphasized detachment 
from earthly desires. 

A large thangka painting at the DMA shows Mahottara Heruka, 
the Buddhist version of the violent form of Shiva, embracing his 
shakti, or female counterpart (cat. 103). They are surrounded by 


ncandescent scene 





skulls, flames, lamas, and bodhisattvas. Thi: 





served to teach monks to discipline their minds and spirits, in 
the pursuit of enlightenment. Subjects that appear horrifying, 
morbid, and otherwise taboo, including representation of sexual 
activity, here are a means toward understanding and spiritual 
freedom. The central couple, as they embrace, transcend duality. 

Bronze sculptures of various holy figures comprise another 
di 


seen in paintings, such as Palden Lhamo and Vajrabhairava, are 





inctive type of Tibetan religious art, The same violent deities 


Fig. 30 Sunset through the branches of a 
Ficus religiosa tree. 

















Fig. 34 Circumambulating a temple in Lhasa, Tibet. 


greed, anger, ignorance, pride, and jealousy, which a Buddhist 
must overcome (cat. 110). The diadem is used in masked dances, 
and the DMA dakini Vajravarahi figure, illustrating the use of 
such implements, dances with a ritual chopper in one hand and 


a skull cup in the other (cat. 101). Like the Vajrabhairava bronze 





sculpture or sensuous Hindu deities, and like the Durga relief. 
from Rajasthan, the dynamically sensual Vajravarahi is enticing 
as well as lethal. Such frightening figures embody the ability 
to transcend attachment to human senses and the obstacles to 
enlightenment. 

The stupa is one of the significant forms of Himalayan 
Buddhism. Stupas were often memorials constructed to honor 


cal relics 





Buddhist holy figures. They sometimes contained phy: 
and also symbolized basic philosophical ideals. Originating 
in India, they were based on pre-Buddhist burial mounds. In 
the Himalayas we find large architectural stupas whose domed 
shape and tiers that rise to the cosmic symbols of sun and moon 
symbolize the way to enlightenment. The DMA large bronze 
stupa is such a visionary structure, both mandala and memorial 
(cat. 90). 

From the eleventh to twentieth centuri 





, Tibet, with its iso- 
lated position high in the Himalayas and its harsh environment, 
continued to develop its own unique form of Buddhism and 
associated arts. Even the political changes in modem Tibet have 
not destroyed the character of Tibetan Buddhism. 

‘The arts of Nepal reflect a different history, since Nepal has been 
more accessible to India and has been influenced by Indian reli- 
gious art styles from an early period. Buddhism was a powerful 
force in Nepal from the eighth century onward and is still prac- 
ticed today, Hinduism and Buddhism coexist in modern Nepal. 

‘The two religions have mingled in the arts of the Kathmandu 
Valley, where the majority of Nepalese artists and artisans work. 
‘The jeweled votive plaque with Manjushri and Ganesha is an 
excellent example of the abilities of Nepalese craftsmen (cat.115), 
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Fig.35 Monk meditating on stupa, Tibet. 
Fig. 36 Buddhist monks working on texts In Tibet. 


as is the great gilded mask of the fierce deity Bhairava, which was 
used in religious festivals (cat. 113). Just as Hinduism had a pow- 
erful influence on the way Buddhism developed in the Himalayas, 
Hindu art had an impact on Nepalese art. The form of stupas in 
Nepal resembles certain Hindu structures and architectural fea- 
tures, though with a Nepalese character. 

The DMA guardian lions are an especially fine example of 
3 common type of sculpture found guarding the entries into 
temples (cat. 114). They are vibrantly lively animals, one male and 
one female, who ward off evil from a sacred site. The celebrated 
skills of the Nepalese craftsmen from the Kathmandu area are 
seen in the fine metalwork, the richly curvilinear decoration, and 
the stately animation of the pair. 

AB 


TIBETAN SCULPTURE 


Most of the ritual sculptures in the DMA collections are bronze 
or gilt bronze images created for veneration in monasteries or 
shrines. The development of Tantric Buddhism in Tibet led to 
distinctive ways that holy figures were represented. While the 
great bodhisattvas, including Avalokiteshvara, Manjushri, and 
Maitreya, are shown in compassionate and peaceful forms, several 
revered beings, very different in appearance, reflect Tantric ideas 
of enlightenment. These wrathful deities include Vajrabhairava, 
Palden Lahmo, Simhavaktra, and the dakini Vajravarahi. Sensuous 
female forms recalling Indian art, such as the female Green Tara, 
also are part of the pantheon (cat. 96). The mahasiddha sculp- 
ture represents an individual who has achieved enlightenment 
through extreme practices (cat. 94). 

Avalokiteshvara, the bodhisattva of infinite compassion, is the 
most beloved member of the Tibetan Buddhist pantheon. The 
DMA's Padmapani sculpture is a refined and moving example ofa 
form of Avalokiteshvara (cat. 89). His hand gesture bestows bless- 
ings. In his crown, radiant with supernatural flames, is the figure. 
of Amitabha. This motif may be seen in Southeast Asian images 
of Avalokiteshvara as well (cats. 121-123). Looking back to Indian 
art, the tribangha posture of Padmapani is a variant of the contrap- 
posto curving position seen in a number of Indian objects. 

Buddhist divinities are often seated in meditation postures. 
Manjushri, the bodhisattva of infinite wisdom, sits cross-legged 
in this pose, making hand gestures of teaching. His attributes 
are a book of scriptures and a sword to cut through ignorance 
(cat. 99). Notably, even a calm and benevolent being wields a 
deadly weapon, while its use is metaphoric. This work is an inter- 
esting contrast with the DMA's Japanese Monju hanging, where 
the Japanese version of Manjushri, seen as a small boy, rides a 
ferocious lion and wields a flaming sword. 

Another peaceful and beneficent seated figure is Green Tara. 
(cat. 96). Her appearance recalls a sensual Indic mother goddess 
such as Parvati. Her warmth and loving-kindness reassure the 
worshipper of protection from evils like fire and theft. As with the 
Manjushri sculpture, the ornamental use of turquoise adds glow- 
ing color to the piece. 

The full-breasted, voluptuous Indian vision of female power 
and divinity may be seen in other works from the Himalayas, 
including the luxuriant relief with four goddesses (cat. 91), where 
the four female musicians and dancers are similar to figures on 
the Gujarati silver shrine (cat. 49), as well as to sculptures such 
as the celestial female from Khajuraho and the Jain dancer from. 
Mount Abu, both in the DMA Indian collections (cats. 25, 26). 

Striking examples of the wrathful deities emblematic of Tibetan 
Buddhism are the Palden Lhamo sculpture (cat. 98) and the figure 
of Simhavaktra, a lion-headed goddess (cat. 95). Palden Lhamo, a 
strong protectress of the Buddhist Dharma (law), is an especially 


frightening image, draped in symbols of mortality. She wears a 
flayed human skin and has a corpse in her mouth. Her hair con- 
sists of flames, her diadem of skulls, and she rides through a sea 
of blood. As is true in several of these terrifying Tantric visions, 
she has connections with the Hindu god Shiva: the flames and 
crescent moon in her hair recall Shiva as Nataraja, also a divin- 
ity that transcends death and cosmic violence to bring spiritual 
liberation. Palden Lhamo illuminates fear, greed, and ignorance, 
which must be transcended in order to achieve nirvana. 

The Lhamo sculpture includes two smaller attendants of the 
goddess, one of whom is a lion-headed deity, Simhavaktra. The 
Museum has a superb sculpture of Simhavaktra (cat. 95) that 
embodies a powerful Tantric vision, frightening yet liberating, Her 
snarling, fanged face, her drooping breasts, and her aged belly, 
confront the Tantric practitioner with fear and mortality, The 
image is reminiscent of representations of the wrathful Hindu 
goddess Kali, sometimes depicted asa frightening old woman. 

Vajrabhairava is even more brilliantly terrifying. Bull-headed, 
he waves weapons, while trampling gods and animals underfoot 
(cat. 97). His heads are crowned with skulls and he is omamented 
with severed heads. He appears in sexual union with his shakti, or 
female counterpart. The whole sculpture radiates intense energy. 
The Tantric discipline carries the seeker beyond duality and 
transience, resulting in a spiritual liberation of immediateness 
and clarity, like the thunderbolt for which Vajrayana Buddhism 
is named. 

The Museum has two images of historic holy figures, the lama 
sculpture (cat. 93) and the sculpture of a mahasiddha (cat. 94). 
Mahasiddhas are ascetics and renunciants, and advanced prac- 
titioners in the Tantric form of Buddhism found in Tibet and 
the Himalayas. Celebrated for their eccentricities and extreme 
practices, their devotions relate in part to earlier Hindu rituals, 
including those evoking the god Shiva. Shiva himself was a great 
yogi, who meditated, naked and smeared with ashes, among 
cremated corpses on Hindu buming grounds. Mahasiddhas in 
India and Tibet practiced this same kind of ascetic discipline. 
‘The DMA mahasiddha sculpture has no attribute to identify him 
specifically, but the figure appears naked, as though meditating, 
and his chest is covered with a medallion and chains signifying 
enlightenment. 

AB. 
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THE SPREAD OF BUDDHISM FROM ITS ORIGINS TO THE HIMALAYAS: A Timeline 


6TH C. BCE 
TO 
1CE 


1CE 
To 
300 


300 
To 
800 


800 
To 
1000 


1000 
To 
1400 


1400 
To 
20TH C. 


History 


The Buddha Shakyamuni (566- 
486 nce) achieves enlightenment 
and spends his life preaching his 
doctrines 


Establishment of Buddhist mon- 
asteries, following the Buddha's 
teachings 


Spread of Buddhism in India and 
then other parts of Asia 


Gandharan empire in northwest 
India and Afghanistan 


Kushan empire in north India 


Extensive trade between South 
Asia and the Mediterranean 


City of Mathura develops asa 
multicultural center 


Late Gandharan period 
Gupta kingdom in India 


Pala dynasty in eastern India 
influences development of 
Buddhism in Tibet 





Period of decline of Buddhism in 
Tibet under King Langdarma 


1042 _Atisha’s arrival in Tibet 
from India begins Second 
Dissemination of Buddhism in 
Tibet 


Yuan dynasty in China adopts 
Tibetan Buddhism 


Decline of Buddhism in India 


Fifth Dalai Lama Lobsang Gyatso 
(1617-1682) rules all of Tibet, 
establishes dominance of the 
Gelukpa order 

18thc. The Qianlong emperor 
practices Tibetan Buddhism 
ighc. European contacts with 
Tibet 


1950 Chinese People's Libera- 
tion Army invades Tibet 


1959 14th Dalai Lama flees Tibet, 


establishes exile government in 
India 


Religion 


Mauryan ruler Ashoka (r. 272- 
232 ace) promotes Buddhism in 
royal edicts, patronizes Buddhist 
monuments 


Buddhism widespread in India 


Development and recording of 
Buddhist scriptures 


Development of the Mahayana 
form of Buddhism 


Cults of bodhisattvas spread 


Monks, scholars, and merchants 
carry religious ideas along the 
Silk Road 


Decline of Buddhism in old 
Gandharan area 


7the. Rise of Islam 


7thc. Introduction of 
Buddhism to Tibet 


Sthc. Padmasambhava, pre- 
eminent Indian Buddhist master 
whose teachings are foundational 
toTibetan Buddhism 


Vajrayana Buddhism develops 
in Tibet, stressing monasticism, 
guru-disciple relationship, and 
esoteric practices 


Monastic culture dominates 
Tibet. Religious orders compete. 


The four major Tibetan Buddhist 
orders are the Nyingmapa, the 
the Kagyupa, the Sakyapa, and 
the Gelukpa (which absorbed the 
Kadampa lineage). 





nos Densatil monastery 
constructed 


Major monasteries built: 
Deepen Sem Landen, 
Tashilunpo 


19505-19705 More than 6000 
Tibetan monasteries destroyed 
by Chinese, religious freedom 
curtailed 


19590nwards Exile community 
preserves Tibetan Buddhism 
outside Tibet 


Art 


Ashoka pillars 
Early rock-cut shrines 


Earliest Buddhist sculptures and 
monuments 


3rd-ıste.sce Stupasat Sanchi 


aste. First depictions of anthro- 
pomorphic Buddha 


Influence of Roman art on 
Gandharan Buddhist sculptures 


Development of standing, sitting, 
and preaching Buddha images. 

in Gandharan art /bodhisattva 
images, beginning of rock-cut 
cavetemples 


Bamiyan Buddhas, Afghanistan 
late Gandharan art 


Buddhist art in the cave-temples 
at Ellora and Ajanta 


Earliest Himalayan temples, 
paintings, ritual objects 


Development of major Buddhist 
art forms 


Mandalas; stupas; paintings, 
including wall paintings and 
thangkas; ritual objects 


Interactions of artistic styles from 
India, Nepal, Kashmir, and China 


Art in western Tibet influenced 
by Kashmiri st 





Alchi in Ladakh expresses Indo- 
Himalayan style 


Representations of divinities, 
bodhisattvas, gurus, yidams 


Further development of major 
Tibetan styles 


Decoration of major temples 


Production of brilliant bronze 
sculptures and rich paintings 


Stylistic differences between 
central and western Tibet 
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$9 
Padmapani 


Tibet 
Bth to 9th century 

Gilt bronze 

15% 8 44 «4% in, (387 x NA x L0 cm) 


Foundation for the Arts Collection, grant from the 
Virginia C. and Floyd C. Ramsey Fund of the Dallas 
Community Chest Trust Fund, Inc. 

198045.FA 


This exquisite gilt bronze image of the 
bodhisattva Padmapani shows him as 
a graceful princely figure endowed with 
special attributes symbolizing his pow- 
ers and functions. Amitabha, the buddha 
of Padmapani's spiritual lineage, resides 
in his crown. This feature is typical of 
Padmapani images, whether of Tibetan, 
Mongolian, Indian, Southeast Asian, 
Chinese, Korean, Japanese, or other origin. 
Also known as Avalokiteshvara (Kuan Yin 
in Chinese), Padmapani ("lotus bearer") 
holds the lotus of universal compassion. 
He is described in the Buddhist canon 
as the embodiment of the pure, impar- 
tial, and limitless compassion of all the 
buddhas. He holds in his left hand the 
stem of a white lotus (missing here) that 
blossoms above his left shoulder, repre- 
senting his compassionate vow to guide 
every living being, without exception, to 
a state beyond all misery. He resides in 
Buddha Amitabha's transcendent para- 
dise of Sukhavati. From there Padmapani 
enters the world to rescue living beings 


from their difficulties and guide them to 
this paradise, where they can readily gain 
enlightenment, He guides them to distin- 
guish reality from fantasy, and thereby 
abandon the errors that keep them stuck 
in the miserable rounds of birth and death. 
This role is indicated by Padmapani's right 
hand, held in the gesture of bestowing 
excellence (dana mudra). 

The halo around Padmapani's head 
shows the flames of transcendent wisdom 
(jnana). The crown, jewels, and lower gar- 
ment are typical of Padmapani and most 
other peaceful bodhisattvas, indicating. 
their divine status and powers. His graceful 
pose, known as the triple bend (tribhanga) 
position, with hips shifted to the right and 
head slightly tilted, expresses his loving, 
welcoming attitude toward all beings. He 
stands on the lotus throne, indicating that 
he has attained a high state of enlighten- 
ment. Beyond the ordinary world, he can 
reach down to all beings and help them to 
attain this exalted status. 

RC 
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9o 
Kadampa stupa 


Tibet. 

14th century 

Bronze and trace metals 

50 «26 in. diam. (127.0 » 66.0 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and 
Lucy Owsley Foundation. 
2001263 


The stupa is a physical embodiment of 
the Buddhist faith. The large masonry 
stupas of the ancient world enshrined the 
remains of Buddha Shakyamuni and other 
important figures in Buddhist history. 
Smaller stupas such as this example from 
the Kadampa school of Tibetan Buddhism 
are meant for placement on altars. Stupas 
typically contain sacred relics of important 
Buddhist teachers such as hair and nails, 
cremation remnants, and fragments of 
clothing or other personal articles. 

The stupa, representing Buddha's 
mind, is one of the three required objects 
on a Buddhist altar. The others are an 
image of the Buddha, representing his 
body, and a sacred text, which represents 
his speech. Whatever the size or style, a 
stupaisa monument to the state of perfect 
enlightenment and represents the fully 
enlightened mind. As historical monu- 
ments, stupas commemorate specific 
events in the life ofthe Buddha such as his 
enlightenment and his passage from this 
world (parinirvana). The form of a stupa, 
originally derived from the Buddha's 
crown protrusion (ushnisha), contains ele- 
ments that indicate the stages of the path. 


to enlightenment. 
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The Kadampa style of stupa was 
introduced to Tibet from India with the 
second great wave of Buddhist scriptural 
transmissions in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. It is associated with the great 
Indian Buddhist teacher Atisha Dipamkara 
Shrijnana (982-1054). 
Drom Tonba (1008-1064) established the 


Atisha's disciple 


Kadampa lineage in Tibet. It is known for 
its close adherence to the golden age of 
Indian Buddhism represented by the great 
monastic universities of the Pala period 
(eighth to twelfth centuries), such as 
Nalanda and Vikramashila. In Tibet it was 
seen as the return to pure Buddhist eth- 
ics and stríct monastic dis 





ipline, and the 
development of the most sophisticated 
schools of philosophy. 

The bell-shaped dome of the stupa is 
called the garbha (womb) or anda (egg), 
and may be seen as the abode of the per- 
fect Buddha in his transcendent state. The 
dome rests on a lotus base representing 
perfected loving-kindness and compas- 
sion. Above the dome is the "pure abode" 
(harmika), also known as "the abode of 
the gods" (devakotuva) that encompasses 
the foundations of the path to enlighten- 
ment. It holds the upper portion of the 
stupa (yashti or cosmic tree) that consists 
of thirteen parasols, symbolizing the ten 
bodhisattva stages (bodhisattvabhumi) lead- 
ing to enlightenment and the three foun- 
dations of mindfulness. The cosmic tree 
supports a parasol (chattra) symbolizing 
the supreme nature of the attainment of 
enlightenment. Upon this sits a lotus bud, 
which is a symbol for the fully enlight- 
ened being who remains connected with 


the world because of his compassion, but 
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transcends the world because of his wis- 
dom. Likewise the lotus is rooted in the 
mud but blossoms in undefiled purity 
above the water. On top of the lotus bud 
is a crescent moon symbolizing the high- 
est bliss, and a sun representing perfect 
wisdom. The perfect union of ultimate 
bliss and wisdom is seen in the pointed 
finial that narrows at the top and ends in 
the ineffable expanse of non-dual reality. 
Small scarflike banners below the finial 
and larger ones around the lotus bud are 
added as faith offerings to ornament and 
honor the stupa. 

nc 





Fig. 37 Swayambhu stupa, Kathmandu, Nepal. 








Relief with four 
goddesses 


Tibet, Densatil Monastery 
15th century 

Giit bronze and gemstones 

10% #154 x 6% in, (25,7 x 387 «15.9 cm) 


intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200763 


Four offering goddesses dance across this 
gilded bronze panel, playing divine music 
with various musical instruments. This 
panel is one of a series of similar pan- 
els, each with four offering goddesses, 
that once graced the meditation halls at 
Densatil Monastery. Densatil was one of 
the great jewels of Buddhist culture in 
Asia. It was founded near Lhasa in Central 
Tibet, just east of the Yarlung Valley and 
north of the Tsangpo River by the great 
Pagmo Druba (1110-1170) in the year 1158 
Originally Densatil was just a mud hut 
made by Pagmo Druba to shelter himself 
from the elements during his long solitary 
meditation retreats. As his fame spread 
many disciples gathered, and built up the 
great Densatil Monastery piece by piece. 
Of his ma 





y followers, his eight chief dis- 


ciples each became the founder of one of 
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the lineages of the Kagyu order. Densatil 
became a major center for Buddhist cul- 
ture and a place of pilgrimage. Powerful 
patrons attracted the best craftsmen and 
Buddhist artisans from all over Tibet, 
Mongolia, and Nepal. By the middle of 
the twentieth century, Densatil was a vast 
monastic institution, providing educa- 
tion, health care, and social services for 
Tibetans and Buddhist pilgrims. It was 
a premier site of Buddhist culture, and 
built up the most extensive and exquisite 
treasury of Buddhist art to be found any 
where outside of Lhasa. After the Chinese 
invasion of Tibet in the 1950s, Densatil 
Monastery became a primary target of the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution whose aim 
was to eliminate every trace of Tibetan 
culture from Tibet. Out of a total of 6,254 


monasteries in Tibet, 6,241-inchuding 


Densatil—were completely destroyed by 
the Chinese. This panel of the four offering 
goddess, and a few of the other salvaged 
treasures of Densatil, were saved from 
the holocaust and are now preserved in 
museum and private collections outside 
of Tibet. 

The four goddesses are modeled as 
divine dancers of great beauty, schooled 
in the arts, beguiling in their expressions, 
and skilled in the sacred music that pleases 
both gods and buddhas. For each figure, 
long black hairis partly gathered into a top- 
knot held in place with a crown ornament 
anda broad jeweled tiara. The remainder of 


the hair falls down around the shoulders. 





Each goddess's bare torso is ornamented 


with a strand of jewels, a necklace, and a 





jeweled belt, and she also wears jeweled 


armlets, bracelets, and anklets. The short 


lower garment is of clinging, diaphanous 
silk. The goddess on the left holds a large 
drum with her two lower hands, a vajra 
in her upper right hand (missing), and 
a vajra-bell (ghanta) in her upper left. The 
second goddess has similar instruments, 
with a smaller drum. The vajra and the bell 
represent bliss and emptiness in Tantric 
practice, and are used by devotees of the 
Buddhist Tantras for meditative and rit- 
ual purposes such as making offerings to 
the buddhas and bodhisattvas. The third 
goddess plays a flute with her upper two 
hands, and would have held a vajra and 
bell in her lower hands. The goddess on 
the right also has a vajra and bell in her 
lower hands, and would have held a musi- 
cal instrument in her upper hands. 

In Tantric ritual, the lama (or other 


Buddhist practitioner) first pays homage 





to the buddhas or bodhisatttvas for whom 
the ritual is offered. Following the hom- 
age is the offering, which is key to the 
success of the meditations that follow, 
as the offering is needed to generate the 
necessary merit. The lama makes the 
offerings by emanating, through medita- 
tion, a large number of offering goddesses 
such as these. The goddesses go forth 
to the abode of the buddhas and bodhi- 
sattvas and make offerings of such things 
as water, anointments, flowers, incense, 
lamps, food, and music. The meditation 
halls of monasteries typically have rep- 
resentations of these offering goddesses 
painted on the walls to facilitate ritual 
offering meditation, Densatil was known 
for its unique representations of such fea- 
tures in exquisite gilt bronze. 


R.c. 
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92 
Maitreya 


Tibet 
16th to th century 

Gilt bronze with jeweled and enamel inlays 
15 "10% 74 in. (381 «273 «197 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200731 


Maitreya, the Buddha of the future, is 
expected to appear in this world at a time 
when conditions have deteriorated greatly, 
and the teachings of the Buddha of the 
present, Shakyamuni, have altogether dis- 
appeared. Until then, Maitreya visits the 
world as a bodhisattva and in that form 
works for the welfare of living beings. In 
this gilded bronze from Tibet, Maitreya 
appears as a bodhisattva, wearing the 
divine jewels and garments appropriate to 
his divine position as a lord of the Tushita 
heaven. His left hand is palm upward 
in his lap, in the gesture of meditation 
(dhyana mudra). It held the now missing 
stem of a lotus that blossomed above his 
left shoulder. This lotus supported one of 
Maitreya's two main attributes, the vase of 
purification (kundika) filled with the nectar 
ofenlightenment that washes away defile- 
ments. Maitreya's other main attribute is 
the eight-spoke Dharma wheel (dharma- 
chakra) that embodies the teachings of 
the path to enlightenment. This would 
have been supported by a lotus that blos- 
somed above his right shoulder. The stem 
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was held in his right hand. The right hand 
is in the gesture of teaching, known as 
the wheel-turning gesture (dharmachakra 
mudra). The brackets that formerly held the 
stems of the two lotuses can be seen on 
the outside of the upper arms. These two 
missing attributes correspond to the two 
main tasks of Maitreya when he appears in 
the future to renew the world and rescue 
its beings from the age of darkness. The 
teaching/wheeltuming gesture of the 
right hand symbolizes Maitreya's task of 
teaching the Dharma and thereby estab- 
lishing the path to enlightenment in the 
world. The vase of purification symbolizes 
Maitreya's task of cleansing the world of its 
heavy burden of defilements and misery 
The left hand is in the gesture of medita- 
tion showing that purification arises out of 
the meditative state. 

Meditative discipline is based upon 
strict ethical behavior that avoids non- 
virtuous actions of the body, speech, and 
mind. Only in the absence of these non- 
virtues can the mind settle one-pointedly 
ona virtuous object, and eventually attain 
a state of perfect stability, purity, and 
clarity, called shamatha. Only in this state 





can an individual come to fully realize 
the meaning of the Dharma, and thereby 
attain the transcendent position of a 
buddha. 

The perfect balance, beauty, and glory 
of that state are represented by this image 
of Maitreya. His face reflects the profound 
confidence that arises from the inner calm 
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and wisdom of the enlightened state that 
is endowed with limitless compassion 
for all beings. Images of Maitreya, or of 
any enlightened being who appears in 
a humanlike form, have very large eyes, 
notably larger than those of a human 
being, This indicates that Maitreya is not 
an ordinary human, but is a transcendent 
being who manifests in a humanlike form 
in order to appear to and interact with ordi- 
nary beings who otherwise lack the merit 
to perceive him in his true form. His third. 
eye of transcendent wisdom is symbolized 
bythe (now missing) jewel in his forehead. 
The crown of jewels, representing the five 
wisdoms, is missing, but its brackets 
appear around the top of the forehead. The 
blue hair of a peaceful bodhisattva rises in 
a large topknot, symbolizing the cranial 
protuberance (ushnisha) of a fully enlight- 
ened being. Bejeweled leaflike ornaments 
frame the head, and large earrings, heavy 
with jewels, hang from the long earlobes. 
Strands of jewels omament the neck, 
chest, arms, and legs. The lower garment, 
tightly fitted to the legs, is inscribed 
with delicate patterns of auspicious 
signs and sacred motifs. These symbol- 
ize the thirty-two major and eighty minor 
marks and characteristics of the body of a 
fully enlightened being. Maitreya's lotus 
throne, symbolizing his transcendent 
status and his compassionate connection 
with the world, was cast separately from 
the body and has been lost. 

xc. 





Figure ofalama 


Tibet 
16th century 

Bronze 

9% x 6% «5% in, (24.6 = 15.9 = 137 cm) 
Gift of Alta Brenner in memory of hes 


Andrea Bernice Brenner-McMullen 
109447 
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This beautiful old bronze shows a lama 
wearing the special hat of the Karmapa, 
identifying him as the head of the Karma 
Kagyu school of Tibetan Buddhism. He is 
engaged in a Tantric ritual with a vajra in 
his right hand and a skull cup in his left 
This might represent Mikyo Dorje, the 
Eighth Karmapa (1507-1554). 


RC 


34 
Mahasiddha 


Tibet 
1th century 

Bronze 

Bk v 5% = 4% in. (20.6 * 13,0 = T11 cm) 


Gift of Alta Brenner in memory of her daughter 
Andrea Bernice Brenner-McMullen 
199242 


This exquisite old bronze shows a Tantric 
mahasiddha with his hands in the posi- 
tion of teaching the Dharma (dharmachakra 
mudra). He is seated on a lotus throne 
with his legs partially crossed. The throne, 
together with the golden third eye, signify 
that he has attained enlightenment, tran- 
scended the world of birth and death, and 
is now present in the world only to teach 
and guide living beings. The mahasiddhas 
are a class of Indian Tantric practitioners 
(predominantly from the eighth to elev- 
enth centuries), most of whom overcame 


great obstacles such as poverty, sickness, 








and advanced age to attain enlighten- 
ment through Tantric meditations taught 
to them by gurus who were often maha- 
siddhas themselves. The medallion in the 
center of this mahasiddha's chest with its 


jeweled chains crossing from his shoul- 





ders symbolizes the Tantric yogi's "yoke," 
which indicates he or she attained enlight- 
enment through yoking his or her mind 
to the powerful practices and austerities 
of the Tantric path. It is difficult to iden- 
tify this figure specifically, as he has only 
generic features such as the position of his 
hands and legs, his ornaments, and his 
throne. Many famous mahasiddhas have 
distinct iconographic markers that facili- 
tate identification. For example, Naropa 
holds a skull cup in his left hand and has 
skulls in his diadem. Tilopa holds a dead 
fish that he is reviving, while Nagarjuna 
has a halo of snakelike nagas. 
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95 
Simhavaktra 


Tibet 
18th century 

Bronze with cinnabar 

25% +177 in, (654 * 432 *178 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the. 
Alconda-Owsley Foundation 
19994 


Standing fearlessly above the waves of 
the ocean of blood that symbolizes the 
world with its endless rounds of birth, 
sickness, aging, and death, Simhavaktra 
looks forward with her wide, bulging eyes, 
her large lion nose, and mouth filled with 
long, sharp fangs. Her hair looks like a 
mass of writhing snakes, and her forehead 
is deeply lined and bulges with frightful 
protuberances, Simhavaktra means “lion- 
faced.” She has the body of a woman, and 
the head of a lion. She is closely associated 
with Palden Lhamo (cats. 98 and 102) and 
also appears as a Tantric goddess (yidam) in 
her own right. Simhavaktra is naked, dem- 
onstrating that she is free of all worldly 
conventions and concerns. Her cape is 
fashioned from a human skin. This is a 
sign of her yogic powers. In the past, the 
yogis of India would make their abodes in 
the remote and fearsome charnel grounds 
where the corpses of the deceased were 
deposited. Here they could engage in their 
meditations undisturbed by the affairs of 
the ordinary world. They would use skulls 
as their cups and bowls, and thighbones 


for their flutes and trumpets. They would 
stretch skin on skull cups and use them for 
hand drums (damaru), carve human bones 
forornaments, and use cured skin for blan- 
kets and capes. The use of such discarded 
human remain: 
Indian and Tibetan yogis. It facilitates a 


is an ancient custom of 





constant awareness of impermanence and 
the steady approach of one's own death. It 
increases sympathy and compassion forall 
beings, and makes it easier to look beyond 
the things of this world to the spiritual 
goals of the next life. 

Unfortunately, when these types of 
objects and images are removed from their 
spiritual and cultural context, they can give 
rise to misconceptions. Those wishing to 
devalue and even destroy Tibetan culture 
have circulated serious falsehoods, accus- 
ing Tibetan religious figures of harming 
living beings to obtain these objects. Such 
erroneous ideas can be accepted only by 
those who are unfami 





r with the actual 
practice and history of Buddhism in Tibet, 
and with the South Asian tradition of scat- 
tering human remains on the ground once 
the living spirit has departed for the next 
life. Tibetan Buddhist traditions in par- 
ticular pursue religious practice and all 
other activities in a manner that harms no 
living being, human or otherwise, and are 
dedicated exclusively to the welfare and 
salvation of all. 

Simhavaktra is a major guardian or 
protective goddess in Buddhism, who 
counters all threats and dangers that could 
harm living beings in general, and those 


engaged in Buddhist practices in particu- 
lar. Her special power is to mirror negative 
forces back to their source, In the center 
of the body of this eighteenth-century 
Tibetan bronze is an eight-spoke wheel of 
Dharma (dharmachakra). This wheel, cover- 
ing Simhavaktra's navel region, represents 
her ability to catch the harmful forces of 
evildoers, transform them into something 
beneficial, and reflect them back. Rather 
than harm the evildoer, the Dharma 
wheel rectifies their patterns of thought. 
The weapon held aloft in her right hand 
is a vajra chopping knife representing the 
skillful means of the Dharma to cut off all 
misconceptions and erroneous thoughts, 
Buddhist theory holds that all harmful 
and aggressive behavior arises from men- 
tal errors that cause bad actions and lead 
to the downfall of the evildoer. Whoever 
clearly understands the inexorable nature 
of cause and effect (karma) immediately 
ceases all harmful action and works for the 
benefit of others, Simhavaktra is therefore 
worshipped as a goddess of great compas- 
sion who frees beings from the cognitive 
errors that are the ultimate source of all 
their own misery. Simhayaktra, like all 
wrathful Buddhist deities, uses her powers 
not to kill or harm the evildoer, but rather 
to vanquish the true enemy, the erroneous 
and afflictive state of mind (greed, anger, 
ignorance, etc.) that is the cause of their 
harmful behaviors. 
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96 
Green Tara 


Tibet 
18th century 

Gilt copper alloy and turquoise 

14% 10% x 8% In, (36,5 » 264 = 22.2 cm) 


The Cecil and Ida Green Acquisition Fund 
2005.28 


Tara is probably the most widely wor- 
shipped of all the female deities in the 
Buddhist pantheon. She is described by 
the First Dalai Lama, Gyalwa Gendun 
Drubpa (1391-1474) as “the wisdom, loving 
compassion, and enlightened activities 
of all the buddhas arising in the form of a 
divinely beautiful goddess." She appears 
in this eighteenth-century Tibetan bronze 
in one of her most popular iconographic 
forms. With one face and two arms, she 
sits on her lotus throne with her right 
leg stretched forward in lalitasana, indi- 
cating that she is always rising from her 
meditations and going forth to assist 
living beings. 

Tibetan bronze images of Buddhist dei- 
ties and stupas are cast hollow so that the 
required scrolls of mantras and prayers 
can be inserted together with sacred sub- 
stances and relics. Once this is done, the. 


bottom is sealed by a copper plate marked 
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with a double vajra symbolizing the im- 
mutable state of enlightenment. Bronze 
images are gilded with pure gold and orna- 
mented with jewels such as the turquoise 
insets seen here. The hair is painted blue 
(orange if the deity is wrathful), the lips are 
colored red, and the eyes are painted with 
colored irises and red highlights to appear 





completely lifelike, After the scrolls and 
relics are installed and the copper plate 
is sealed, the image is consecrated in a 
ritual that invites the deity to merge into 
the image so that it is not merely a sym- 
bol but a living presence of the deity. The 
sculpture then qualifies to reside on the 
altar, to accept the worship and offerings 
of devotees, and to function as a source of 
blessings and powers. 

Tara is seen here in her classic form. 
She is a youthful goddess, full of energy 
and active compassion. She wears the five- 
pointed jewel crown of the Five Buddhas, 
anda high topknot in which the lord of her 
lineage, Amitabha, is often seen to reside. 
Half of her long, blue-black hair is gathered 
into a topknot, while the remainder cas- 
cades over her shoulders. Her prominent 
breasts correspond to her role as the lov- 
ing mother who cherishes and nurtures all 
beings. Tara's right hand is extended down 
over her right knee in the gesture of grant- 


ing boons (varada mudra), indicating that 
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she bestows upon devotees all spiritual 
accomplishments (siddhi) including the 
attainment of Buddhahood, 

Her left hand is in the gesture of grant- 
ing refuge from every danger (abhaya 
mudra). This is perhaps Tara's most well- 
known function. She protects from all 
fears, miseries, calamities, and disasters, 
including disease, untimely death, attacks 
by wild beasts, harm from fire, floods, 
earthquakes, criminals, corrupt officials, 
poison snakes, and magic spells. It is often 
for this protective function that Tara is 
widely worshipped and propitiated. 

Both of Tara's hands hold the stem of 
an utpala lotus that blossoms above each 
shoulder. She sits upon a broad lotus 
throne. Asis the case with Padmapani, the 
lotus represents the state of enlighten- 
ment that is the perfect union of wisdom 
and compassion. Tara's costume consists 
ofa lower garment of clinging, diaphanous 
silk; as a resident of the transcendental 
realms of enlightened deities, she wears 
no other clothing, but is adorned with 
jewelry consisting of a complete set of 
divine omaments. 


RC. 
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97 
Vajrabhairava 


Tibet 
18th century 
Gilt bronze 


134 + 9% «7 in, (34.0 «241 «178 cm) 


Gift of the Alconda-Owsley Foundation 
to honor Dr. Anne R. Bromberg 
1998.87 


The Vajrabhairava Tantra is attributed to 
Shakyamuni Buddha (sixth century BCE). 
Itis part of his transmission of the Tantras, 
which are complex esoteric teachings 
meant for the rare disciples capable of 
understanding and practicing them. The 
characteristics of fearsome divinities such 
as Vajrabhairava may be understood as 
connoting higher truths, but they must 
not be taken in a literal, concrete man- 
ner. This can be seen in the attributes 
of Vajrabhairava. He has thirty-four arms, 
most of which hold terrible weapons. 
His sixteen legs trample on a variety of 
humans, gods, and animals. His nine 
heads are ornamented with crowns of 
skulls, and some of his mouths have long, 
sharp fangs. His body is festooned with a 


long garland of freshly severed heads. He 
stands in Tantric union with his beautiful 
consort, the goddess Vajravetali, whose 
ornamentation is equally fearsome. A 
literal view would leave little room for 
understanding Vajrabhairava as a supreme 
manifestation of the Buddha's wisdom, 
loving-kindness, and universal compas- 
sion. The deeper meaning involves the 
Buddhist conviction that loving-kindness 
and compassion are of little value unless 
they are guided by profound wisdom and 
backed by sufficient energy and power. 

Vajrabhairava demonstrates that wis- 
dom with the presence of Manjushri, 
the Buddhist god of wisdom, as the top- 
most of his nine heads. He demonstrates 
great energy and power in his physical 
appearance and in the variety of symbolic 
attributes he and his consort hold in their 
hands. Each weapon symbolizes a different 
technique to be developed in austere med- 
itative practice and used to eliminate a 
specific obstacle to the ultimate liberation 
of living beings. He demonstrates loving- 
kindness and compassion in his limitless 
efforts to benefit living beings. All of this is 
set out in detail in the Vajrabhairava Tantra 
and its canonical commentaries. 


This particular image was cast in 
several pieces that were gilded and assem- 
bled with interlocking parts. The body of 
Vajrabhairava and the lotus throne were 
cast hollow to allow for the required prayer 
and mantra scrolls and sacred objects to 
be sealed inside before the consecration 
ceremony that transformed the bronze 
object into a divine presence, In prepara- 
tion for such a consecration, a monastic 
artist applies pigments to key parts of the 
image. In this case, the divinity's hair must 
be orange-red, his tongue scarlet, and his 
fangs and teeth brilliant white, The final 
step is called “opening the eyes of the 
deity.” This is the most delicate procedure, 
as the eyes must be very lifelike, with 
white orbs, perfect irises of several colors, 
dark pupils, and lines of red along the eye- 
lids and in the corners of the eye. Once the 
eyes are opened, the image is installed on 
the altar, and is said to become an object of 
veneration and worship for gods and men, 
and an object of terror and trepidation for 
demons and ghosts. 
nc. 
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Palden Lhamo 


Tibet 
18th to 19th century 

Gilt bronze 

16x13 «9 in. (40.6 x 33.0 «229 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the 
Alconda-Owsley Foundation 
1997157 





her 


Palden Lhamo is modeled here 





most popular form as the Glorious Queen 
Magzor (also known as Palden Remati) 
She also appears in Indian and Tibetan 
sacred art in her other forms such as the 
four-armed Dudsolma. She rides her mule 
over an ocean of blood in this fine partial 
gilt bronze. She is joined by her two aco- 
lytes, Makaravaktra (seamonster-headed 
goddess) and Simhavaktra (lion-headed 
goddess). Both are important divinities 
of the dakini class of protective goddesses 
Makaravaktra protects followers of the 
Buddha from dangers arising from the 
underworld, and Simhavaktra protects 
from dangers arising in the upper world 


They serve Palden Lhamo and help extend 
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her power to both worlds. The inner mean- 
ing of this relates to Palden Lhamo's 
power to purify and transform both the 
upper world of the conscious mind, and 
the underworld of the unconscious. Her 
fearsome appearance and numerous 
accoutrements embody the Buddhist 
ideal of the bodhisattva who can take any 
form and engage in any activity necessary 
for the salvation of living beings. Palden 
Lhamo is a wrathful protective goddess 
whose wisdom and compassion overcome 
every obstacle, She is the special protector 
of the Dalai Lamas and the Tibetan govern- 
ment, having been established in that role 
by the Second Dalai Lama, Gendun Gyatso 
(1475-1542). 





ry detail of Palden Lhamo's appear- 





ance and accoutrements is symbolic on 


three levels: outer, inner, and secret. The 


outer level is related in her history as the 





woman warrior who fought the demon 
king of Lanka. The inner level consists of 
symbolic meanings related to the path to 
liberation. On the secret level, taught only 


to initiates, every detail becomes signifi- 





cantas an element in the mystical practi 





of internal Tantric yoga. 

Palden Lhamo has one face and two 
arms. On the inner level of symbolism, she 
holds in her mouth the demon of mental 
afflictions. She bites down on this demon 
with her sharp fangs of mindfulness, cir- 
cumspection, heedfulness, and diligence 
Her red hair rising upward represents 
the blazing fire of perfect wisdom (jnana) 
that incinerates all worldly conceptions 
(vikalpa), which are the underlying causes 
of all misery. She wears the five-skull 
crown showing that she has extinguished 
the five poisons (greed, anger, ignorance, 
pride, and jealousy). The third eye of wis- 
dom is wide open in the middle of her 


forehead. The Tantric symbol of the sun of 


wisdom marks her navel, and the moon of 
compassion marks her crown. The peacock- 
feather parasol of ultimate attainment 
rises above her head. A long necklace of 
fifty severed heads is strung on a wire 
representing intestines. The fifty heads 
correspond to the fifty worldly states of 
mind that must be cut off. 

As with most old bronzes, many attri 
butes held in the hands and ornamenting 
the body are missing. They are cast sepa 
rately and loosely fitted into the body. 
Originally Palden Lhamo would have had 
a poison snake as an earring on her left 
ear, and a lion as an earring on the right 
Her left hand holds a skull cup filled with 
brains deluded by confusion, superstition, 
and misconception. Her right hand held up 
a sandalwood cudgel marked with a vajra 
with which she conquers the demon of 
death. She wears a lower garment of tiger 
skin, and belts and bracelets of poison 
snakes, showing that she has overcome 
every fear and danger. 

On the left rear flank of her mule is an 
eye with which he sees the unseen worlds. 


Palden Lhamo sits on a saddle blanket 





that she fashioned from the flayed skin 
of her demonic son, whose head dangles 


below. Av. 





iety of implements and accou- 
trements such as flayed skins, a bag filled 
with diseases, weapons, and dice hang 
from the mule's trappings, These indicate 
Palden Lhamo's special skills and abilities 
to control, remove, or transform obstacles 
in order to advance followers on the path 
mule 


to enlightenment. She rides her 





through the ocean of blood whose wav 
can be seen below her. The ocean of blood 


symbolizes the cycle of birth and death 





(samsara). It is surrounded by a high range 
of mountains to show how difficult it is 
to get out of the endless rounds of birth, 
death, and rebirth. Palden Lhamo rides 
across this gruesome ocean, and shows 
any who follow her the way to the far shore 
of nirvana. 


R.c. 
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99 
Manjushri 


Tibet 
18th to 19th century 

Gilt bronze, semiprecious stones 

23 134 «12 in. (58.4 337: 30.5 cm) 


Bequest of Mrs. E.R. Brown 
195519 


Manjushri, Lord of Wisdom, appears here 
in his peaceful, two-armed form. His hands 
are held at his heart in the teaching gesture. 
(dharmachakra mudra) indicating his role as 
supreme teacher of wisdom. His hands 
hold the stems of lotuses that blossom. 





above each shoulder. On Manjushri's right, 
the lotus supports his flaming sword of 
wisdom that severs the entangling weeds 
and vines of misconceptions and delu- 
sion. The lotus on his left holds a volume 
embodying the wisdom of the Buddha. 
‘The flaming sword dispels the darkness 
of ignorance and removes all defilements, 
while the sacred volume then fills the 
mind with the wisdom of enlightenment. 
‘The hands in the teaching gesture indicate 
that Manjushri's teaching itself performs 
the functions of the sword and book. Some 
Tibetan icons of Manjushri show him actu- 
ally holding the sword in his right hand 
and the book in his left. The lotus blossom 
above the shoulder is a device in Tibetan 
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art that allows the deity to hold his or her 
attributes while also demonstrating the 
appropriate symbolic gesture (mudra). 

‘The five wisdoms that constitute the 
fully enlightened state are symbolized by 
the five-jewel crown. Other symbols com- 
mon to the divine (sambhogakaya) form of 
all buddhas and high-level bodhisattvas 
such as Padmapani and Manjushri are 





seen in the earrings, necklace, and orna- 
ments on the arms, wrists, ankles, waist, 
and chest, as well as the lower garment, 
lotus throne, and halo. 

The lotus throne is commonly found 
as the seat of all buddha and bodhisattva 
images, It indicates that the deity seated 
upon it has attained a state of wisdom, 
called enlightenment (bodhi), that frees 
him orher from the toils of birth and death 
(samsara). It also indicates possession of 
the universal compassion that requires 
the deity to remain actively engaged with 
the world in order to bring salvation to all 
beings. This twofold symbolism of wis- 
dom and compassion is also seen in the 
two parts of the lotus throne. The lower 
part, with the lotus petals, embodies com- 
passion. Wisdom is symbolized by the 
solar disk upon which the deity sits. In 
bronze images such as this, itis somewhat 
difficult to distinguish the solar or lunar 
disk directly under the deity because it is 
flat and thin. However in Tibetan sacred 
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paintings (thangka), the disk can easily be 
seen because its color contrasts with that 
of the lotus. 

The halo here is made up of stylized 
flames surrounding the head. These are 
the flames of Manjushri's wisdom that 
bum away defilements and illuminate 
the world. 

This image is typical of eighteenth- to 
twentieth-century Tibetan gilded bronze 
icons. The figure is modeled in accor- 
dance with iconographic conventions 
that are laid out in detail in the ancient. 
Indian Tantric texts attributed to Buddha 
Shakyamuni and translated from Sanskrit 
into Tibetan mostly between the seventh 
and fifteenth centuries, This can be seen 
in the calm, elegant appearance of the face 
and body, the penetrating but serene eyes, 
the divine attributes and ornaments, and 
the formal posture of the hands and the 
body. The body is seated in the vajra posi- 
tion with the knees firmly on the ground 
and the ankles crossed, the back perfectly 
straight, and the head tilted slightly to 
the left. The bronze is a copper alloy that 
may contain a variety of metals including 
tin, zinc, antimony, and often some silver 
and gold. It is finished with gold gilding 
and set with precious and semiprecious 
stones such as rubies, garnets, turquoise, 
and coral. 

Re. 











Aureole crossbar with 
garuda 


Tibet 
16th to 17th century 

Gilt metal 

124 VA x 34 in. (314 + 438 « 79 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200724 


Insixteenth- to seventeenth-century Tibet, 
amonumental bronze image ofthe Buddha 
would typically have an aureole and torana 
as a backdrop. The entirety of the aureole 
and torana reflects the glory of the Buddha, 
like a full-body halo, and contains various 
figures and motifs that demonstrate some 
of his qualities. This piece is a crossbar 
that formed a portion of such an aureole. 
It extended out from the right side of the 
Buddha, at his heart level. The main fig- 
ure depicted here is a garuda, with a head 
and wings like an eagle and a body like a 
lion? The garuda is known in South Asian 


cultures as a divine being who hunts and 
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consumes the naga. Nagas are snakelike 
creatures with powerful poison who are 
said to spread diseases and plagues when 
they are disturbed or angered. In Buddhist 
culture, the naga can be a metaphor for 
hatred, and the other mental poi- 
mbolizes the ability of 


and bodhisattvas to consume 








sons. The garuda 
buddhas 
these poisons of the afflictive mental 
states (klesha) and transmute them in the 





crucible of wisdom and compassion into 
the elixir of enlightenment. 

In this figure, a bodhisattva, with the 
third eye of wisdom anda crown ofenlight- 
enment, arises out of the garuda. As part 
of the aureole of the Buddha, this small 
figure indicates how the Buddha became 
a bodhisattva by developing the ability to 
transform all negativity into aspects of the 
path to enlightenment 

Probably created with the help of tal- 
ented Newari craftsmen brought from 
Nepal, this piece is formed from copper 
alloy and gilded on the front surface. On 
the far left is a rim of flames that would 


have continued all the way around the 
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aureole. Such a rim of flames would have 
formed the outer layer of the sphere of 
protection enclosing the Buddha, It sym- 
bolizes the 
away the afflictive states of mind and elim- 


flames of wisdom that burn 


inate the darkness of ignorance. 

Next is a rim of round jewels sym- 
bolizing the impartial compassion and 
loving-kindness of the buddhas toward 
all living beings. Inside the two rims is 
a matrix of flowers and vines that sup- 





ports the garuda, bodhisattva, and other 
figures in the aureole. These floral motifs 
symbolize the joy and beauty of the path 
to buddhahood. In Buddhist culture, the 
ordinary world of birth, sickness, aging, 
and death, with its endless pursuit of 
pleasure and experience of frustration, is 
characterized as fundamentally miserable. 
The path to enlightenment, however, is 
described by the Buddha as joyful at its 
beginning, middle, and end. 

Rc 


1. For information on the garuda, see multiple entries 
under "khyung" (Tibetan for garuda) in Nebesky- 
Wojkowitz 1975, 607 


Vajravarahi 


Tibet 
18th century 

Gilt bronze, semiprecious stones, traces of pig 
15 + 4% #44 in. (381 + 1.4 «111 cm) 





Foundation for the Arts Collection, gift of 
the Virginia C. and Floyd C. Ramsey Fund of 
Communities Foundation of Texas, Inc 
1982.9.FA 


Originally this bronze image of the god- 
dess Vajravarahi stood upon a prostrate 
humanlike figure that rested on a solar 
disk upon a broad lotus blossom, all cast 
in bronze and gilded. Iconographic con- 
ventions require images of this goddess 
to balance gracefully on her left foot. This 
makes such castings very fragile, and the 
lower elements, over the years, tend to 


get separated from the upper ones. The 





prostrate figure under her foot represents 
the "ultimate evil" of Buddhism: the delu. 
sion of a truly existent self (atmagraha) 
By standing upon this figure, Vajravarahi 
shows that she has vanquished the delu. 
sion, and that it will be conquered by all 
who successfully achieve her Tantra (mys- 
tical path to enlightenment) 

Also missing from the figure is the 
upper part of her staff. This is the khatvanga 
or staff that rests on the ground, goes up 
under her left elbow, and rises over her 
left shoulder. It was topped with a trident 
beneath which were impaled three heads 
This staff represents her unseen consort, 
the supreme tantric god Chakrasamvara 
Most images of Chakrasamvara show him 
and Vajravarahi joined in a Tantric sexual 
embrace. However she also appears on 
her own as a principal deity (yidam) in the 


Chakrasamvara cycle of Tantras. 


Vajravarahi's name derives from vajra 
(the mystic tool of enlightenment) and 
varahi (sow). The sow aspect is seen in the 
pig head that emerges from the right side 
of her head. This cosmic pig represents the 
light of wisdom in the inner mind, and the 
light of the sun in the outer world, with its 
power to warm, nurture, and illuminate. 
Iconographic canons require Vajravarahi 
to be modeled in a graceful, feminine, 
and somewhat erotic manner. She wears 
exquisite ornaments, but no clothing, She 
has a slightly wrathful expression on her 
face, and combines the seductiveness of 
feminine beauty with the fearsome attri- 
butes of a ferocious deity. These include 
a crown of five skulls, whose iconography 
represents the five wisdoms as the extinc- 
tion of the five poisons. She has a long 


necklace of fifty-one se 





d heads rep- 
resenting the elimination of the fifty-one 
worldly states of mind. She holds a human 
skull cup in her left hand filled with the 


scrambled br: 





ns of worldly thoughts and 
conceptions. In her upraised right hand is 
the vajra-handled curved knife that cuts off 
all those worldly concepts and leaves only 
pristine awareness (jnana) 

Her nakedness represents the original 
purity of the mind and body, unencum- 


of the conventional 





bered by the “clothin 
world: defilements, misconceptions, and 
delusions. Her beauty and grace represent 
the sublime nature of pure awareness, Her 
fine jewels and omaments symbolize the 
glory of supreme realization. The image is 
gilded with fine gold, and set with precious 
and semiprecious jewels. This is a tradi- 
tional Buddhist way of paying homage to 
the deity embodied by the image. Images 
of deities are hollow cast so that precious 
relics, offerings, small scrolls of mantras, 
and prayers specific to each particular 
deity may be sealed within by a qualified 
monk or yogi. The image is then conse- 
crated so that the deity will abide within 
it. Int 





is way the sculpture becomes a 
suitable object for worship, devotion, and 
meditation. 


RC. 
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TIBETAN THANGKA PAINTING 


Thangkas are portable Tibetan religious paintings, which may be 
unrolled and displayed in monasteries or other religious contexts. 
They are painted in gouache on cotton backgrounds, with colors 
generally filling in patterns from stenciled underdrawings. Some 
thangkas are produced on a monumental scale, meant for outdoor 
display and veneration at major festivals. Thangkas are believed 
to be inhabited by the deities represented, as are consecrated 
Buddhist and Hindu religious sculptures. 

A large nineteenth-century thangka shows Mahottara Heruka 
and his consort, surrounded by the eight herukas he leads, as well 
as teachers, buddhas, attendants, and a wealth of Tantric symbols 
(cat. 103). Grasping his consort in a union that transcends dual- 
ity, he is rendered in brilliant colors, encompassing the universe 
of Tantric deities in his person, as he is the ultimate yidam or 
chief deity. 

The Heruka thangka resembles the Vajrabhairava sculpture in 
its wrathful nature. So the Palden Lhamo thangka (cat. 102) may 
be compared with the Lhamo sculpture (cat. 98). Palden Lhamo 
rides her mule through a sea of blood and is accompanied by her 
two attendants, Makaravaktra and Simhavaktra. Her terrifying 
attributes relate to her protective and extremely powerful role. At 
the top of the thangka are the buddha Vajradhara and two lamas, 
who relate to the history of Palden Lhamo's veneration, and also 
Buddhist principles. 

As is true of Tibetan sculptures, there is a marked difference 
in feeling between these "wrathful deity" paintings and images 
of more pacific Buddhist figures, as seen for example in the 
Shakyamuni thangka (cat. 104). Here the historical Buddha himself. 
is the center of the painting, presiding in golden splendor over 
an array of lamas and other historic figures of the Kagyu lineage. 
‘the organization of Tibetan Buddhism into monastic lineages is 
suggested in the painting, while the sense of a heavenly pattern 
and sacred mandala is also created by the symmetrical array of 
holy figures, and the calm and peaceful grandeur of the central 
image of the Buddha. 

Ad. 
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Palden Lhamo 


Tibet 
18th century 

Gouache on cloth 
23% » 34 in. (60.3 = 864 cm) 


Wendover Fund 
200548 


Palden Lhamo appears here in heraspectas 
theGlorious Queen Magzor (dpal-Idan dmag- 
zorgyal-mo) riding her mule overan ocean of 
blood in this exquisite eighteenth-century 
thangka. She is accompanied by her two 
mainacolytes, Makaravaktra (sea monster- 
headed goddess) leading the mule with 
a live venomous serpent as a rope, and 
Simhavaktra (lion-headed goddess) wield- 
ing her vajra knife and bringing up the 
rear. Both of these are important divini- 
ties of the dakini class of Tantric guardian 
goddesses. At the top of the canvas is the 


Buddha Vajradhara with two historic lamas 





who propagated this Tantric lineage of 
Palden Lhamo. In the upperright cornerare 
the red Goddess of Summer (dbyar-gyi rgyal- 
mo), and the dark blue Goddess of Winter 
(dgun-gyirgyal-mo). In the upper left are the 
blue Goddess of Spring (dpyid-kyi rgyal-mo) 
and the peacock feather-clad Goddess of 
Autumn (ston-gyi rgyal-mo), 

Below Palden Lhamo is a white cloud 
upon which are the white goddess Tashi 
Tseringma (bkra shis tshe ring ma) and her 
four sisters (jo mo tshe ring mched Inga), 


the mountain goddesses identified with 


Chomolungma (Mount Everest) and the 
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four nearby high peaks of the Himalayas. 
These goddesses are important figures in 
Tibetan religious history. Tashi Tseringma 
rides a snow lion, and holds a vajra in her 
right hand and a longevity vase filled with 
the elixir of immortality in her left. The 
blue goddess Tingi Shelzangma (mthing 
gi zhal bzang ma) rides a mule, and holds 
a celestial banner in her right hand and a 
golden mirror in her left. The yellow god- 
dess Miyo Losangma (mi gyo blo bzang ma) 
rides a tiger, and holds a bowl with offer- 
ings in her right hand and a mongoose in 
her left. The red goddess Tokar Drozangma 
(gtod dkar gro bzang ma) rides on a stag, and 
holds a wish-fulfilling jewel in her right 
hand, and a treasure vase in her left. The 
green goddess Chopan Drinsang ma (cod 
dpan mgrin bzang ma) rides a dragon, and 
holds durva grass in her right hand and a 
serpent in her left. 

Around these five sisters are nine other 
ferocious goddesses closely associated 
with Palden Lhamo, who function as the 


heroic generals in her mystical army. These 
include the goddess of the four activities 
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of enlightenment; the golden goddess of 
increase riding a mule and holding a bowl 
e white 





of large jewels in her left han 
goddess of pacification on a white mule, 
holding a golden mirror in her right hand; 
the red goddess of power riding a white 
mule, holding a red staff with a golden 
tip in her right hand; and the dark blue 
goddess of wrath riding a black mule and 
wielding a cross-hatched cudgel in her 
right hand and a red demon-impaling staff 
in the left. 

Palden Lhamo has one face and two 
arms. Her right hand wields a sandalwood 
cudgel tipped with a vajra with which she 
overcomes the demons of death. Her left 
hand holds a skull cup filled with brains 
that symbolize confusion, superstition, 
and misconception. She wears a lower 
garment of tiger skin, and belts and brace- 
lets of poison snakes, showing that she 
overcomes all fears and conquers all dan- 
gers. In her mouth is the demon of mental 
afflictions (klesha) that she chews up with 
her sharp fangs of mindfulness, circum- 
spection, heedfulness, and diligence. Her 
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red hair rising upward represents the blaz- 
ing fire of perfect wisdom (jnana) that 
burns up the causes of misery. The five- 
skull crown on her head shows that she 
has extinguished the five poisons (greed, 
anger, ignorance, pride, and jealousy). The 
third eye of wisdom that realizes profound 
emptiness (shunyata) is wide open in the 
middle of her forehead. The sun of wisdom 
appears on her navel, and the moon of 
loving-kindness and compassion marks 
her crown. The peacock-feather parasol of 
ultimate enlightenment rises above her 
head. A long necklace of severed heads rep- 
resents the worldly states of mind that she 
cuts off. She wears a poison snake as an 
earring on her left ear, and a lion as an ear- 
ring on the right. On the left rear flank of 
her mule is the eye with which the unseen 
world is perceived. She sits on a saddle 
blanket made from the flayed skin of her 
demonic son, whose head dangles below. 
Palden Lhamo rides above an ocean 
of blood that symbolizes her ability to 
transcend the cycle of birth and death 
(samsara). She has a variety of weapons 
and accoutrements such as flayed skins, 
a bag filled with diseases, live poison 
snakes, and dice that hang from the mule's 
trappings. Together with her retinue of 
goddesses, these indicate Palden Lhamo's 
abundant skills and abilities to control, 
remove, or transform obstacles in order to 
advance followers on the path to enlight- 
enment. The multiplicity of her attributes 
and assistants suggests the completeness 
of Palden Lhamo's power to meet every 
exigency and overcome every obstruction. 
She is worshipped by ordinary Buddhists 
who see heras a powerful and invulnerable 
deity who will intervene on their behalf. 
For those devotees of higher capacity, she 
is the model of the heroic bodhisattva 
with limitless compassion, wisdom, and 
abilities to be emulated. For the elite who 
practice Tantric yoga, each of her attri- 
butes is an analogue for specific internal 
yogic transformations, whose accomplish- 
ment will bring them to the threshold of 
buddhahood. 
RC. 
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Mahottara Heruka 


Tibet 
18th to 19th century 
Gouache on cloth 

71 «75 in. (180.3 « 190.5 cm) 


Gift of the Junior Associates. 
200213 


Mahottara Heruka, known in Tibetan as 
Chemchok Heruka (chemchog heruka), is the 
wrathful form of Buddha Samantabhadra, 
who is the primordial buddha for some 
lineages. The esoteric tradition reveals 
how each aspect of Mahottara Heruka 
represents a transformation of the inner 
channels, winds, and essences that are 
primary subjects of Tantric practice. 
Mahottara Heruka is the principal deity 
(yidam) among the fifty-eight wrathful 
deities encountered in the period (bardo) 
between death and rebirth, as described 
in the Tibetan Book of the Dead. He is the 
main deity in the Guhyagarbha Tantra and is 
the supreme deity among the eight heru- 
kas of the Eight Commandments (ka gye) 
‘Tantric cycle that is central to the prac- 
tices of the Nyingmapa lineage in Tibet. In 
this thangka painting, Mahottara Heruka 
is accompanied by these eight herukas, 
who appear to his right and left, by eleven 
major teachers in the Nyingmapa lineage 
of the Eight Commandments who appear 
at the top right and left, and by two bud- 
dhas to the right and left of Mahottara 
Heruka's topmost head. The eight herukas 
are Hayagriva, Yamari (Manjushri Krodha), 
Shri Heruka, Vajramrita, Vajrakila, Mamo 
Botong, Jigten Choto (Lokastotrapuja), 
and Mopa Dranag (Vajramantrabhiru). 
Each of the eight stands in Tantric union 
with his consort. 


Directly below Mahottara Heruka 
is the wrathful protector of the Eight 
Commandments Tantric cycle. In the 
lower right comer are the red lion-faced 
goddess (Simhavaktra) and the green sea- 
monster goddess (Makaravaktra). In the 
lower left are the golden sow-faced god- 
dess with the blue head (Varahivaktra) 
and the white horse-faced goddess with 
the red head (Ashvavaktra). In the center 
of the bottom edge of the thangka are four 
groups of three colored spheres. These 
are precious jewels placed as offerings to 
the peaceful deities, To the left and right 
of the jewels are two skulls filled with 
the substances of the six senses (eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, skin, and brain). This is the 
offering of the senses made to Mahottara 
Heruka and the other wrathful deities. 
‘This offering may be understood as sig- 
nifying the practitioner's gift of his or her 
entire being to the deities, in exchange for 
which their teachings, blessings, and pow- 
ers are expected. 

In this image, Mahottara Heruka has 
nine wrathful heads, eighteen arms, and 
eight legs. The tradi 
mines the configuration of Mahottara 


n of tertons deter- 





Heruka and many other deities in Nying- 
mapa iconography. A terton (gter ston) is 
an individual who typically was a disciple 
of Padmasambhava, the eighth-century 
founder of the Nyingmapa, and who takes 
rebirth to reveal and propagate the hidden 
teachings (gter ma) that Padmasambhava 
put aside for future generations in order 
to meet changing needs. Mahottara 
Heruka and other deities therefore appear 
in differing forms as revealed by different 
tertons over the centuries. Some images of 
Mahottara Heruka have just one head, two 
arms, and two legs. Others have various 
numbers of heads, arms, and legs. Most 


have wings in addition to the arms. These 
can be seen here behind the upper arms. 

Mahottara Heruka is dark blue in color, 
with his three central heads also dark blue. 
The three heads on his right are white, 
and the left heads are dark red. Mahottara 
Heruka stands in union with his consort 
who is light blue, with one face, two arms, 
and two legs. They stand upon a red solar 
disk that rests on a white lunar disk on top 
of a broad lotus throne. Under their feet 
are archetypal demons in human form. 
Under the solar and lunar disks are a large 
variety of gods, demons, ghosts, men, 
and animals, cach embodying powers and 
qualities that Mahottara Heruka is able 
to control. Together with the archetypal 
demons, they represent all the aspects of 
samsara, the realms of mortality and mis- 
ery that are to be transcended by Buddhist 
practice. 

Mahottara Heruka holds a skull cup in 
his first left hand and a vajra in his right, 
demonstrating his perfection of both wis- 
dom (skull cup) and compassion (vajra). 
Each of his other hands gently holds aloft 
a different buddha or bodhisattva. These 
represent all the peaceful deities in the 
Buddhist pantheon. Mahottara Heruka 
himself is the embodiment of all the 
wrathful deities of the pantheon. In this 
way Mahottara Heruka is understood to 
encompass the entire pantheon of peace- 
ful and wrathful deities. By worshipping 
or engaging in the practice of any bud- 
dha or bodhisattva, one is worshipping 
or practicing one aspect of Mahottara 
Heruka. However the worship and practice. 
of Mahottara Heruka alone includes the 
entire pantheon. 

RC. 
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104 
Buddha Shakyamuni 


Tibet 
ath century 

Gouache on cloth 

41» 35% in. (60.3 = 86.4 cm) 


Gift of Carlton Rochell 
2006.56 


This thirteenth-century thangka is an early 
example of a genre of Tibetan sacred art 
that has become very popular since that 
time. It is a presentation of the Buddha 
Shakyamuni surrounded by figures of the 
Buddhist pantheon that are most impor- 
tant to a specific lineage of Buddhism. 
Called a "merit field" (tshogs zhing), it por- 
trays the assembly of deities and lamas 
worshipped by that lineage in prayer and 
While the Buddha 
is central to all Buddhist lineages, the 
accompanying divinities and particu- 


meditation. rituals. 





larly the historical lamas and teachers 
vary with each lineage. The four main lin- 
eages in Tibet are the Geluk, founded in 
the fifteenth century by Je Tsongkhapa, 
and known for its strict monastic code 
and adherence to the traditions of the 
two great Indian Buddhist universities 
of Nalanda (founded sixth century) and 
Vikramashila (founded eighth century); 
the Nyingma, based on the traditions 
developed from the powerful Tantric mas- 
ter Padmasambhava, who came to Tibet 
from India in the eighth century; the 
Kagyu, which developed from the tenth 
century Indian Tantric master Tilopa, and 
his followers Naropa, Marpa, Milarepa and 
Gampopa in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies; and the Sakya, established in Tibet 
in the eleventh century by Kuncho Gyalpo, 
and developed by his son Sa Chen Kunga 
Nyingpo in the twelfth century, and Sakya 
Pandita in the thirteenth century. A fifth 
smaller lineage is the Jonang, founded in 
the twelfth century by Yumo Mikyo Dorje, 
and developed in the fourteenth century 
by Dolpopa Sherab Gyaltsen. 

Three figures in this thangka are particu- 
lar to the Kagyu lineage. They are the three 
lamas with hats, two red and one black, 
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just to the right of the Buddha's head. 
Judging by these distinctive hats, the 
large figure could be Gampopa (1079-1153), 
also known as Dagpo Lharje. The black-hat 
lama could be the First Karmapa, Dusum 
Khyenpa (1110-1193). The other red-hat 
lama could be another early Kagyu hier- 
arch such as Pagmo Drupa (1110-1170). In 
any case, the presence of three lamas with 
these particular hats indicates that this is 
a merit field belonging to the early Kagyu 
lineage. 

The remaining figures in this merit 
field could grace most any Buddhist 





eage thangka. At the very top, above the 
Buddha's head, are four of the Five Bud- 
dhas (panchabuddha): Akshobhya (blue), 
Ratnasambhava (gold), Amitabha (red), 
and Vairochana (white). (The fifth buddha, 
Amoghasiddhi [green], does not appear.) 
Next are the Thirty-Five Buddhas of Con- 
fession (bde gshegs so Inga). They are the 
other figures on the top row, and all the 
figures on the far left and right sides. The 





second vertical row from the outside edge, 
on the right and left, depicts the Sixteen 
Arhats. They appear slightly larger than the 
Confession Buddhas, are gold in color, and 
many of them tum slightly to face the cen- 
tral Buddha, Shakyamuni, These are the 
Buddha's sixteen most famous human dis- 
ciples. In addition the Buddha's two chief 
disciples, Sariputra and Madgalyayana, are 
seen here as the large standing figures to 
the Buddha's right and left. The bottom 
horizontal row includes the Four Great 
Kings (chaturmaharaja). On the left is the 
white Dhritarashtra, King of the East, with 
a helmet and a vina (stringed instrument). 
Next is the blue Virudhaka, King of the 
South, and then, skipping over two fig- 
ures, red Virupaksha, King of the West, and 
the golden Vaishravana, King of the North, 
holding a staff with a banner. Between 
Virudhaka and Virupaksha are two fig- 
ures who are not associated with the Four 
Great Kings. On the left is a dark blue 
Mahakala. Next is a dancing man, perhaps 
the patron who sponsored the painting of 
this thangka. He is portrayed with a tiger 
and a small red Amitabha Buddha. In the 
row above them, and under the Buddha's 
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throne, is a horizontal row of bodhisattvas 
with three buddhas in the center. On the 
left are Vajrapani (blue), Avalokiteshvara 
(white) with four arms, and Manjushri 
(orange) wielding a sword. 

In the center is a large, magnificent 
figure of Buddha Shakyamuni. His size, 
as well as his arrangement on a jeweled 
throne with golden halos, demonstrate his 
role as the primary object of devotion and 
the source of refuge and knowledge for all 
Buddhists. He sits in the cross-legged vajra 
position, with his left hand in the medita- 
tion gesture and holding an alms bowl. 
Inside the bowl is a wish-fulfilling jewel 
(chintamani), symbolizing the Buddha's 
power to bring all beings to the ultimate 
state of happiness (nirvana). His right 
handis in the earth-touching gesture (bhu- 
misparsha mudra), revealing that he brings 
the teachings of enlightenment into this 
world, thereby vanquishing the demonic 
forces that keep beings bound within the 
cycle of birth and death (samsara). 

The Buddha sits upon a broad lotus, 
symbolizing his transcendent state of 
purity and compassion. The jeweled throne 
is supported by white lions, indicating his 
fearless state of confidence from which he 
proclaims his teaching (Dharma) to the 
world. On the right and left of the throne 
are the auspicious animals: at the top are 
elephants below which stand fabulous 
white leonine vyalas and dark shardulas. 
Above are the long-snouted makaras, and 
at the very top a kirtimukha. These are 
divine animals with supematural powers 
who appear here to offer their homage and 
support to the Buddha. 

The thick, highly textured gold work 
of the aureoles around the Buddha's head 
and body shows his great power and glory. 
Gold is used throughout the thangka on 
the bodies of the deities and as accents 
on their robes. Iconographic conventions 
determine the bodily colors of most of the 
deities and human figures. If their color is 
not gold, then gold is still used as an offer- 
ing and is applied to their clothing and 
ornaments. 
nC. 





RITUAL AND MONASTIC OBJECTS 


Much of Tibetan art was designed for use in monasteries. A high 
level of patronage and craftsmanship is found in sculpture and 
painting, and also in a variety of small ritual objects for use in 
Buddhist ceremonies. Even dishes and other objects of daily life 
were very finely made. Valuable imported works, such as Chinese 
porcelain teacups, were sometimes used in monastic settings. 

Carved bone plaques were worn as ornaments on the costume of 
amonk performing a ritual dance (cat. 106). He would have imper- 
sonated a wrathful deity such as Mahakala. These plaques were 
carved from human bone, traditionally retrieved from corpses on 
charnel grounds. Monk dancers performing in such costumes on 
special occasions would embody deities, enact dramas, and create 
sacred mandalas, In addition to the bone plaques, the diadem 
with skulls may also have been worn by a dancer embodying 
Mahakala (cat. 110) 

The ritual dagger, or purba, is surmounted by a fierce, snarl- 
ing head, similar in appearance to masks used in ritual dances 
(cat. 109). The whole weapon embodies a Tantric figure, Vajrakila, 
a wrathful transcendent deity. The dagger cuts through hatred, 
ignorance, and greed, freeing one from demonic forces. The prac- 
titioner generally holds the purba in the left hand. 

‘The initiation crown with five buddhas (cat. 111) contrasts with 
these fierce Tantric objects as the Shakyamuni thangka contrasts 
with the Heruka thangka. The five buddha heads are equated 





Fig. 38 Conch shell, Tibet, 19th century. Shell silver, coral 
turquoise, silk, and jade. Gift of David T. Owsley via the 
Alconda-Owsley Foundation, 200915.2 
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with five aspects of wisdom. They appear calm and peaceful, in 
contrast to the slyly grinning skulls on the diadem with their 
sideways glances. 

The tea stand and the pair of finials are omamental works 
designed to enrich the monastery where they were used and, 
in the case of the tea stand, to honor guests at the monastery 
(cats, 107, 108). The metalwork is very fine, from the intricate, 
twining gold openwork of the ornamental medallions, expressing 
good fortune, to the raised relief on the tea bowl stand. 

Many important ritual objects exist independently, but are 


also shown carried by deities. The vajra, sometimes translated as 





“thunderbolt,” is the best known and the most essential imple- 
ment of Tantric practice, It is seen in several of the artworks in the 
collection. The skull cup may symbolize mortality as well as the 
afflictive states of mind that Buddhist practice overcomes. 

The experience of holding such objects is part of the ritual and 
discipline of being a Buddhist monk. Monks hold ritual objects 
in the same way that deities hold the objects in sculptures and 
paintings, and through certain meditative practices devotees can 
fully embody the divinities they venerate 
AB 





Fig, 39 Seal, Tibet, 19th to early 20th century. Copper, 
‚gold, rubies, and turquoise. Gift of David T. Owsley Via. 
the Alconda-Owsley Foundation in memory of Barbara 
‘Owsley (Mrs. Alvin M. Owsley, Jr), 2009.35, 





Two plaques from a 
Tantric dancer’s bone 
apron 

Tibet 

16th century 


Human bone. 
In. (15.9 * 3.8 29 cm) (each) 





Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.2007.61, PG.2007.64 


Stupa 


Tibet 
c Mth century 
Gilt brot 


Si» 4 4X in. (168 * T1 «108 € 





semipre: 





s stones 





Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200762 


Tibetan monasteries, on special holidays, 
have monastic dance performances in 
which the monk dancers dress in fantastic 
costumes that simulate the appearance 
of gods and goddesses. These plaques 
were two of nearly one hundred such 
pieces strung together to form the apron 
of the costume of a monk dancer dressed 
as a wrathful deity such as Mahakala. The 
plaques are intricately carved from human 
bones traditionally collected in charnel 
grounds. The carvings depict important 


Tantric deities and other Tantric motifs. 


This fine old stupa would have been filled 
with special mantra scrolls and sacred rel- 
ics, consecrated by lamas, and placed upon 
the altar of a Tibetan shrine, It served as a 
primary object of devotion on such an altar 
for six and a half centuries until the shrine 
was destroyed by Chinese invaders in the 
mid-twentieth century. 


RC. 


The costume includes a great, fearsome 
mask, a fabulous hat, and a robe of silk 


embroide 





y and appliqué. The dancer 





wears special boots, and wields the weap- 





ons and attributes of his deity as he dances 
with other costumed dancers to the beat 


of the monasti 





c orchestra with its great 
drums, cymbals large and small, bells, and 


great long horns with deep voices said to 





sound like elephants calling to their mates 
in the jungle. 


R.c 
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Teacup stand and lid 


Tibet 
18th century 

Silver 

4% x 4% «2% in. (124 = 12.1 «70 cm) (stand) 
4% x A% & 2% in. (10.8 = 10.8 x 67 cm) (lid) 








Gift of Alta Brenner in memory of her daug 
Andrea Bernice Brenner-McMullen 
199448.A-C 





This silver lid and stand from Tibet (here 
shown with an East Asian porcelain bowl) 
are embossed with floral motifs and aus- 
picious designs. The lid, which keeps the 
tea warm and clean, is surmounted by a 
crystal sphere. It is crafted in the form ofa 
setheb, the summer hat of a high monastic 


or government offi 





ial. This type of ornate 
silver set is used to serve tea to any hon: 
ored recipient 


RC 


Pair of finials 


Tibet 
18th century 
Gilt bronze 


6 «4% 1 ln. (15.9 * 12.4 «1.3 cm) (each) 








Gift of David T. Owsley via the 
Alconda-Owsley Foundation 
1998.218]-2 


These medallions have motifs of the 
endless knot (left) and the golden fish 
(right), two of the eight auspicious signs 
that ornament Tibetan rugs, doorways, 
dishes, jewelry, and almost any surface 
thought to need decoration with auspi- 
cious emblems. They are cultural symbols 
rather than being explicitly religious in 


meaning. The knot has association with 
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the interconnection of all beings and all 


things, and the fish may be associated 
with cooperation, harmony, and pleasure 
The other six auspicious signs are the 
right-coiling conch shell, the blossoming 
lotus, the protective parasol, the treasure 
vase, the eight-spoked wheel, and the royal 
victory banner. 


RC. 
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Ritual dagger (purba) 


Tibet 
18th century 

Copper, iron, brass, cloth 

10% »14 * 14 in. 067 * 38 x 38 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.2007103 


The purba is a dagger-shaped instrument 
used in Tantric rituals, especially in the 
practice of Dzokchen (rdzogs chen), which is 
the main system of meditation, philoso- 
phy, and ritual of the Nyingma lineage 
of Buddhism in Tibet. This purba has the 
triple-faced head of the fierce transcen- 
dent deity Vajrakila, who vanquishes the 
demons of the threefold world (the heav- 
ens, the earth, and the underworld), and 
the triple-edged blade that vanquishes the 
demons of greed, anger, and ignorance. 


RC. 
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Five-skull diadem 


Tibet 
19th to 20th century 

Gilt, paint, wood, and leather 
T= 23 « X in. (279584 x 0.6 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the 
Alconda-Owsley Foundation 
2000405 


This five-skull diadem was used in sacred 
dance rituals by a monk dressed in a cos- 
tume representing a wrathful deity such as 
Mahakala or Yama Dharmaraja. This type 
of headwear is created by painting images 
on torana-shaped wooden cards that are 
formed into a diadem with leather fittings 
and straps. The diadem is worn together 


with a wig, an elaborate silk brocade or 





appliqué costume, and a colorful mask 





showing the dramatic and inspiring face 
of the deity. The mask typically has three 





large bulging eyes, facial hair like orange 
flames, and a gaping mouth filled with 
long, sharp fangs. 

The skulls in the diadem represent 
the overcoming and transformation of 
the five poisons: greed, anger, ignorance, 


arrogance, and jealousy. These five mental 
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poisons are conquered by transforming 
them into the five wisdoms. Greed is trans- 
formed into discriminating wisdom; anger 
into mirrorlike wisdom; ignorance into the 
wisdom of ultimate reality; arrogance into 
the wisdom of equanimity; and jealousy 
into the all-accomplishing wisdom. 

The symbolism of the five skulls works 
ona number of levels. As the five wisdoms, 
they symbolize the Five Buddhas (see 
cats, 104, 111). As symbols of death, the 
five skulls are a powerful, graphic reminder 
of the vanity of worldly concerns. For the 
Buddhist, awareness of the fragility of life, 
and the constant, inexorable approach of 
death, is the main stimulus for diligence 
on the spiritual path. 

The skull symbolism can also work on a 


whimsical level where the skulls look non 





threatening and even amusing. The toothy 
grins show fine, even teeth and sharp little 
fangs, and big, goofy smiles. The lively 
eyes look this way and that as though shar- 
ing a laugh. These happy, smiling skulls, 
about 
hten- 





with li 





, are perhaps joking 





the vacuity of death. Death is fri 


ing and threatening, as it puts an end to 
the busy affairs of this life and robs us of 
all our possessions, even the body itself 


However, the Buddhist view is that all the 
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Fig. 40 Ritual dance masks in storage, Tibet. 


things of this world, even death itself, are 
like illusions or dreams. At the time of 
death, just when we think we will finally 
find some real repose and peace, instead 
we are immediately confronted with the 
exigencies of the next life. Soon after our 
last breath of this life, we find ourselves 
suddenly wandering in the intermediate 
state (bardo), and busy with such tasks 
as finding a womb, gestating, and being 
reborn. 

However, by transforming the five poi- 
sons into the five wisdoms, one no longer 
takes ordinary rebirth, One becomes a 
bodhisattva, and ultimately a buddha, This 
is symbolized by the flamelike protuber- 
ance at the top of each skull, representing 
the subtle consciousness exiting the body 
at the time of death. If it exits the body 
by way of one of the lower bodily orifices, 
rebirth will be as an ordinary being such as 
a human oran animal. By transforming the 
five poisons, one has the ability to project 
oneself, as subtle consciousness, out the 
very top of one’s head at the time of death, 
and join the buddhas and bodhisattvas in 
their supernal abodes. 
xc. 





m 
Initiation crown 


Tibet 

16th to 19th century 
Gold, leather, and paint 
6% «4% in, (122 14 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the 
Alconda-Owsley Foundation 
2000407 


An initiation crown is a diadem contain- 
ing the images or symbols of the Five 
Buddhas (panchabuddha) that correspond 
to the five wisdoms (cat. 110). It is worn in 
major Tantric empowerment ceremonies 
by a disciple who is being initiated into 
the realm (mandala) ofthe particular deity 
of the empowerment. All enlightened 
deities (buddhas and high-level bodhi- 
sattvas) attain their status by acquiring 
and fully integrating the qualities of the 
Five Buddhas. The initiate wears a large 
ceremonial wig with a high topknot held 
in place by the initiation crown. A special 
collar and cape of colorful silk embroidery 
and appliqué completes the initiate's cos- 
tume. It is worn only at the culmination of 
the empowerment ceremony when the ini- 


tiate is taken into the mandala and guided 


to realize the particular deity and to begin 
to cultivate it within him- or herself. 

The figure on the far left is buddha 
Amitabha, lord of the lotus lineage, red 
in color with hands in the meditation 
gesture (dhyana mudra). His direction is 
west, and his particular function among 
the Five Buddhas is the transformation 
of greed and lust into the wisdom of per- 
fect discrimination. Next is the dark blue 
buddha Akshobhya, lord of the east and 
of the vajra lineage. His left hand is in 
the meditation gesture, and his right in 
the earth-touching gesture (bhumisparsha 
mudra), He functions to transform anger 
and hatred into mirrorlike wisdom. In the 
center is buddha Vairochana, lord of the 
Buddha lineage (symbolized by an eight- 
spoke wheel). He is white in color, with 
hands in the teaching gesture (dharma- 
chakra mudra). His direction is the center. 
He transforms delusion and ignorance 
into the wisdom of ultimate reality. To 
his right is the golden buddha Ratnasam- 
bhava. His left hand is in the gesture of 
meditation, and his right in the gesture 
of granting boons (varada mudra). He is the 
lord of the jewel lineage, and of the south. 
He transforms pride and arrogance into the 


wisdom of perfect equanimity. Last is the 


green buddha Amoghasiddhi, lord of the 
north, and of the action (karma) lineage. 
His symbol is the sword. His left hand is 
in the meditation gesture, and his right in 
the g 





ure of granting refuge from every 





danger (abhaya mudra). He transforms envy 
and jealousy into the allaccomplishing 
wisdom. 


The images of each of these buddhas 





are painted on small canvases fitted into 
gilded torana-shaped copper alloy pan- 
els of delicate decorative openwork with 
floral motifs. One round jewel motif is 
worked into each panel above the buddha, 
and a broad lotus is fashioned below. The 
five panels are formed into a diadem with 
leather fittings and straps. This initiation 
crown has the Five Buddhas rendered in 
fine detail by the artist's brush. Many ini- 
tiation crowns do not present the buddhas 
in this manner, but use symbols or letters 
to represent them. The symbols would 
be those that represent their lineage (i.e., 
lotus, vajra, wheel, jewel, and sword) 
The letters would be the mystical “seed 
syllable” (bija) unique to each of the bud- 
dhas (Amitabha—HRI, Akshobhya—HUM, 
Vairochana—OM, Ratnasambhava—TRAM, 
and Amoghasiddhi—AH). 


RC. 
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THE ARTS OF NEPAL 


Nepal has always had close ties with India. Although Buddhism 
was the primary religion in Nepal from the eighth to thirteenth 
centuries, and still coexists with Hinduism there today, Hindu 
arts and beliefs have had considerable influence on Nepalese 
Buddhism. The Newari craftspeople in the Kathmandu area cre- 
ated superb and visually brilliant artworks for this culturally 
diverse religious area. 

The mixture of religions may be seen in the impressive Bhairava 
mask, an image of the violent form of the god Shiva (cat. 113). It 
also resembles a mask of the Buddhist wrathful deity Mahakala. 
However, unlike Tibet, where fear and death are dramatized 
in order to be transcended, the cult of Bhairava involves actual 
animal sacrifices, which still occur in modern Kathmandu. 

An even more interesting mixture of the Hindu cult of Shiva 
and Buddhism is the collar necklace with the image of Bhairava 
(cat. 112). He is the central image on the collar, depicted with a 
monstrous face and many arms that hold weapons and a skull 
bowl. Because to Hindus Shiva is the god of destruction and 
rebirth of the universe and a destroyer of demons, 





is not sur- 
prising that his warlike form was adapted to Buddhist ideas about 
wrathful deities, He is also a god of loving-kindness, promising 
his followers a peaceful release from the wheel of life, death, and 
rebirth, In a sign of this, Bhairava sits on a lotus throne. The neck- 
lace was carried from Nepal to Tibet by Buddhist monks, as an 
offering to a Tibetan monastery. 
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A particularly fine example of sculpture related to Nepalese 
architecture is the pair of snow lions, which flank the entrances 
to temples and protect them (cat. 114). The very ornamental lions, 
themselves jewels of sculpture, are always a male and female pair, 
with gender clearly defined. 

Another work, which could have been an architectural deco- 
ration in a temple, or a votive plaque in a private shrine, is the 
plaque with Manjushri at the center, flanked by Ganesha and 
Mahakala (cat. 115). The inlaid turquoise and gemstones give 
the plaque a luxurious, omamental appearance. 

AB. 


Fig. 41 Bodhnatha stupa, Kathmandu, Nepal 


Bhairava collar necklace 


Nepal 
1676 

Silver 

9% « 10% » 2 in. (241 «272.0 = 64 cm) 


Gift of the Alvin and Lucy Owsley Foundation 
1987470 


Bhairava, the wrathful aspect of Shiva, 
appears in cast silver in the center of this 
ceremonial collar necklace made by Newari 


artists, The piece is inscribed with a date 





that translates to 1676, and the text men- 
tions several donors of the necklace who 


lived in the vicinity of Kathmandu. 





Bhairava means “terrorizer” in Sanskrit 
He has one wrathful face with bared fangs, 
two legs, and six arms. The first two arms 
hold a skull bowl in the right hand and a 
curved chopping knife in the left. The sec- 


ond set of arms wields a sword with the 





right hand, and a shield with the left. The 
remaining pair of hands holds a trident 
(left) and the severed head of Brahma 
(right). Bhairava sits in a cross-legged 
yogic posture on the body of a demon. 
Small severed heads, poison snakes, and 
a crown of skulls add to his fearsome 
appearance. Wielding the skull bowl and 
curved chopping knife is a trope borrowed 
from the Buddhist Tantric tradition that 
symbolizes the destruction of cognitive 
errors that are understood to be the ulti- 
mate cause of all miseries. The sword and 
shield symbolize Bhairava's role as the 
warrior king of the gods, who defeats the 
armies of the demons (asuras). The demon 
upon whom he sits is the king of the asuras 
who threaten the order and stability of the 
world. The trident is the attribute of Shiva, 
the creator and destroyer of the universe. 
The severed head of Brahma is the token 
of the episode when Brahma, the first god 


to reside in this univers 


, claimed to be 


its creator. Bhairava objected, saying that 
he was the creator and Brahma merely 
the first tenant. The debate became vio- 
lent, and Bhairava cut off one of Brahma's 
heads. Brahma had five heads, but from 
this point onward he had only four. 

Such an image of Bhairava is an amu- 
let of protection and transcendence, A 
follower of Bhairava/Shiva understands 
him to be the master and creator of the 
universe, king of the Hindu pantheon, 
who protects from all dangers in this and 


future lives. In honor of this protection, 





Bhairava's image is crafted in silver and 
placed on a lotus throne in a field of divine 
flowers. The lotus throne is a Buddhist 
symbol indicating that the deity has 
attained a transcendent state. Bhairava 
is a Hindu analogue of Mahakala, and for 
many Newaris, this deity seems to tran 
scend distinctions between Buddhist and 
Hindu religious cultures. 


RC 





n3 
Mask of Bhairava 


Nepal 
16th century 

Gilt copper repoussé and gemstones 
324 » 36% x17 in. (82.6 «927 = 43.2 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and 
Lucy Owsley Foundation. 
2000.322 


This mask of the ferocious Hindu god 
Bhairava was created by Newari artists in 
Nepal. Bhairava is a popular divinity in the 
Newar community. He also appears as a 
full figure in the Bhairava collar necklace 
(cat. 112). Bhairava is the wrathful aspect 
of Shiva, the warrior king of the gods. To 
a devotee, he is the master and creator of 
the universe, the Supreme Being (Ishvara) 
who protects from all dangers in this and 
future lives. 

Bhairava has three bulging eyes, the 
third eye being the divine eye of Shiva 
that can project a beam of energy to incin- 
erate enemies. Bhairava's diadem has four 
skulls on either side, and the head of Shiva 
in the center. This particular head of Shiva 
is modeled very much like the head of a 


buddha or bodhisattva. Indeed Newari 
tradition incorporates many Buddhist ele- 
ments, and combines them with Hindu 
religious elements. Bhairava is sometimes 
described as a Hindu analogue of the 
Buddhist deity Mahakala. However, the 
worship of Bhairava often involves animal 
sacrifice, which is abhorrent to Buddhist 
culture. 

Above the small head of Shiva and the 
four skulls are five lobes with finely set 
precious and semiprecious jewels. At the 
very top are the crown attributes of Shiva: 
moon, snake, and skull. Behind the crown, 
Bhairava's red hair blazes up in flaming 
curls, His mouth has long fangs, and an 
opening used in rituals for dispensing 
beerand blessings, and for receiving blood 
sacrifices. 

This type of mask is famous for its role 
in the annual five-day Bhairava Jatra festi- 
val (Panchali Bhairab Indra Jatra festival). 
This Hindu festival takes place in Durbar 
Square, Kathmandu, Nepal. Bhairava is 
the main deity of the festival, and he is 
joined by Indra, the ten incamations of 
Vishnu (Dasha Avatara), and many other 
Hindu gods and goddesses in processions 
and masked dances. On the third day of 


the festival, the incumbent “living god- 
dess" Kumari is taken in a chariot around 
the square and receives the adulation of 
the crowds. Kumari is a prepubescent girl 
considered to be an incamation of the 
goddess Taleju. During the festival, the 
Swet Bharab Hindu temple, near Kumari's 
palace, displays a large (approximately 
ten-foot-high) mask of Bhairava set into 
the front of the temple. Many devotees 
and religious groups bring other masks of 
Bhairava, large and small. Some are worn 
by costumed dancers as masks, Other 
larger Bhairava masks are mounted on 
carts or platforms. These have an open- 
ing for the mouth. A tube extends from 
a cask of beer behind each mask through 
the mouth. Devotees come to receive beer 
infused with the powers and blessings of 
Bhairava. On the final day of the festival, 
Bhairava receives blood offerings from 
Hindu devotees. The larger masks receive. 
the blood of goats that are killed right in 
front of them. Smaller masks receive the 
blood of chickens and ducks. The blood 
goes directly from the sacrificed animal 
into the mouth of the mask. 

xc 
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Pair of snow lions 


Nepal, Kathmandu Valley 
1815 

Bronze 

Y 
a 





17% in. (80.3 » 82.6 
17% in. (79.4 » 80,0 «451 cm) 





van 





Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and 
Lucy Owsley Foundation 
19971391-2 


The artistic motif of the snow lion came to 
Nepal from Tibet probably in the sixteenth 
century, This pair of snow lions, inscribed 
with a date that translates to 1815, is heav- 
ilyomamented with jewels and decorative 
chains as well as elaborations of bodily fea- 
tures such as curls in the mane, tail, and 
even legs. Flames of wisdom flare up from 
the shoulders, and a jeweled ornament 
crowns the head. These types of extensive 
elaboration often distinguish Nepali art 
from Indian and Tibetan. This can be seen 
in sculpture as well as in paintings. 

The snow lion is one of the auspicious 
animals of Tibetan art and is the analogue 


of the less elaborate Indian lion, which 
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Tibetans refer to as the “mud lion" (dam 
seng). These auspicious animals, includ- 
ing the snow lion and Indian archetypes 
(shardula), 


such as the antelope-lion 


eagle-lion (garuda), and crocodile-lion 
(makara), are frequently seen in paintings 
and sculptures of the Buddha. The snow 
lions often support the Buddha's throne, 
and the antelope-lion and crocodile-lion 
stand on both sides of the throne, while 
the eagle-lion soars above. Each has a 


role corresponding to special qualities 





of the Buddha, as well as the function of 
providing a sense of protection and aus- 
piciousness. For a human to see a real 
snow lion prancing across the peaks of 
the Himalayas, his natural abode, would 
be a very rare thing according to Tibetan 
authorities. Seeing any of these auspi- 
cious animals, just like seeing a buddha 
bodhisattva, or other divinity, requires a 
tremendous amount of merit, much more 
than is possessed by ordinary humans 
Fine art is therefore needed to allow ordi- 
nary persons to see these sublime beings 
that populate the sacred texts and oral tra- 
ditions of Buddhism. 
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Snow lions are responsible not just 
for upholding the Buddha's throne, but 
also serve as the mount of Manjushri 
(lord of supreme wisdom), Vaishravana 
(lord of yakshas and god of wealth), 
Tashi Tseringma (goddess of the high 
Himalayas), and other deities. The snow 
lion supports the throne of the Medicine 
Buddha, and the milk of the snow lion is 
said to cure all illness and even banish 
the Lord of Death (Yama). The roar of the 
lion represents the fearlessness, unrivaled 
power, and incontrovertible nature of 
the Buddha's speech. The snow lion rep- 
resents the combination of the powerful 
kingof beasts with the beauty and sublime 
qualities of a divine being incarnate in 
the world. These bronze snow lions show 
the ferocity of the mighty beast, with the 


large, sharp fangs in their open mouths, 





the powerful 
build of their bodies 


their divine status through details of their 


laws, and the solid, brawny 


They demonstrate 


bodily features and the ornamentations of 
auspicious jewels. 


RC 





Jeweled plaque 


Nepal 
18th to I9th century 

20 x 16 «1% in. (50.8 = 40.6 = 3:8 cm) 

Copper, gold, silver, bronze, ivory, turquoise. coral, 
mother-of-pearl, garnet, and various jewels 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG20074 


Plaques like this one form architectural 
decorations in Buddhist temples or are 
used in domestic shrines. They are created 
by Newari craftspeople, who are especially 
gifted metalworkers. The rich embellish- 
ment of this plaque, with the striking 


use of red coral for the central figure’s 
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face, creates a dramatic centerpiece for 
the scene. This figure is Manjushri, the 
Buddhist god of wisdom, who wields the 
sword of enlightenment against igno- 
rance. He stands on a lotus throne. To his 
right is the elephant-headed Ganesha, 
the remover of obstades, who was 
adopted from Hinduism into Himalayan 
Buddhism. To his left is Mahakala, a wrath- 
ful deity whose name literally means "The 
Great Black One," a being who defends the 
Buddhist Dharma and drives away evil 
Over the triad of deities are vidyadharas, 
heavenly flying bearers of knowledge 
The rich creation of the ritual scene by the 
subtle use of inlaid stones is a good ex- 
ample of Newari art. 
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THE ARTS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The rich and complex civilization that developed in India, with its 
diverse religious beliefs and lavish art and architecture, influenced 
many other Asian cultures. Traders and missionaries from South 
Asia, some Hindu and many Buddhist, traveled across Southeast 
Asia, making settlements that were reached both by land and by 
sea, Their destinations ranged from Burma and Thailand in the 
Asian mainland to the island archipelago that includes Java and 
Bali. The Mekong delta was a center of trade. Other major routes 
were the coasts along the China Sea, especially the region known 
as Cochin China, an area of present-day southern Vietnam. 

The beliefs and ways of life of South Asian travelers strongly 
impacted cultures in the Himalayas and in Central Asia. Likewise 
South Asians significantly influenced the states and kingdoms 
of Southeast Asia, which adopted many Indian customs and 
adapted Indian styles of sculpture and architecture, as well as 
literature, dance, religious rituals, and court ceremonies to their 
native beliefs, "Indianized" kingdoms became common. At the 
same time, throughout Southeast Asia, as in India itself, indige- 
nous practices and beliefs endured, intermingling with outside 
and foreign influences and evolving over time in ways that syn- 
thesized the old and the new. 

Objects from various Bronze Age cultures illustrate indigenous 
symbols and themes that persist in Southeast Asian art. For 
example, during the Dong Son period (500 BCE-300) of prehis- 
toric Bronze Age Vietnam, renowned bronze drums were adorned 
with motifs that emphasize nature, rain, and farming, the basis 
of Southeast Asia's agricultural societies and their prosperity. 
Similarly, the artistic creations of the Khmers in Cambodia retain 
ancient ideas going back to prehistory, but express them in styles 
that owe much to India. The mixture led to an art at once majestic 
and humanly vivid. The elegant power of Khmer temples honors. 
both the local sense of royal power and heroic warfare, and the 
epic splendor of Hindu myth and Buddhist beliefs. 


Cambodia 

The first significant kingdom in this area is best known by its 
Chinese name, Funan. Spanning approximately the first to sixth 
centuries CE, this civilization has characteristics of early Southeast 
Asian Bronze Age cultures. Contact with India is revealed through 
various Sanskrit inscriptions and historical references in India 
and China. Indeed, the peninsula of Southeast Asía was one ter- 
minus of the network of Silk Road trade routes, as objects from. 
the Mediterranean world and Persia are found here. The peoples 
of mainland Southeast Asia also interacted with the many cul- 
tural groups of Indonesia, an artistic and economic exchange 
that endured for centuries. Timber, for instance, has remained an 
important trade good from the forests of both the Malay penin- 
sula and Cambodia to the present day. 

The arts of Funan and its successor kingdom of Zhenla, from 
the fifth to eighth centuries, include both Hindu works represent- 
ing deities such as Vishnu, Shiva, Durga, and Hari-Hara (a deity 
that isa composite of Vishnu and Shiva), and Buddhist sculptures 
that ultimately derive from south India. Even in this early period, 
however, the style of these artworks shows the broad, calm treat- 
ment, the upright stability, and the use of ornament blending 
into large smooth surfaces that were to remain common in later 
Cambodian sculpture. Despite the impact of Indian culture, the 
arts of Southeast Asia are far different from the overtly sensual, 
energetic sculptures of India, which often appear to be in motion 
and have a powerful emotional impact. It is in this early period, 
too, that the creation of stone temple architecture, so distinctive 
a feature of Khmer art, began. 

For some six hundred years, from the eighth to thirteenth cen- 
turies, the Khmer empire ruled much of mainland Southeast Asia 
from its capital of Angkor in northern Cambodia. Here the Khmer 
people erected major temples, and their rulers were considered 
god-kings, associated with Shiva, Vishnu, or other Hindu deities. 
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The arts of the Khmer kingdom are among the most sophisticated 
in Asia, combining decorative elaboration with classical stability 
and elegance. 

Jayavarman Il is generally considered the founder of the Khmer 
empire. Around 800 he established his royal court, where he 
stressed both his role as a god-king and parallels between the 
temples he built and the gods' abode of Mount Meru. He regarded. 
Shiva as his personal deity and established a cult of the royal linga. 
The DMA linga is an example this adaptation of a Shaivite motif 
into Khmer mythology (cat. 117). 

The next few centuries saw Angkor become a great city with 
elaborate temples. Some kings, like Suryavarman I, patron- 
ized both Hinduism and Buddhism, although the Khmer kings 
remained predominantly Hindu. Great monuments like the 
Baphuon (eleventh century) and Angkor Wat (twelfth century), 
with their supremely rhythmic and elegant relief sculptures on 
themes from the Hindu epics, as well as scenes from daily and 
ceremonial life including military processions and dance, mark 
a high point in Cambodian art 

Works in the collection that reflect the splendors of the Angkor 
period include the strong and sensitive head of a deity (cat. 118), 
the smoothly cubic and abstract linga (cat. 117), the powerful rear- 
ing lion (cat. 119), and the corner relief with devatas, representing 
the dancing girls of the Khmercourt as auspicious heavenly enter- 
tainers (cat. 126). 

1n 1177 Angkor was captured by the Cham rulers from Vietnam. 
This was the beginning of the decline of Khmer power, though 
this trend was interrupted in the thirteenth century by 
Jayavarman VII, who reestablished Khmer rule at Angkor and 
committed himselfto the support of Buddhism. His construction 
of the Bayon complex in the center of Angkor Thom remains his 
greatest achievement. The Bayon temple mountain is a Buddhist 


monument, celebrated for its colossal faces carved in relief, often 





interpreted as representing bodhisattvas. The site also includes 
Hindu motifs, for example gods and demons chuming the 
ocean of milk, a Hindu myth of creation, depicted on the bridge 
approaching the Bayon. The DMA's monumental asura is rendered 
in the Bayon style (cat. 124). 

The popularity of the cult of the nagas, or sacred serpents, 
whose worship goes back to prehistory, may be seen in the DMA 
bronze sculpture of the Buddha, in which the cobra figure of the 
naga king protects the Buddha as he meditates, having achieved 
enlightenment (cat. 125). The protective serpent, which appears 
in the original Indian story of the Buddha's life, also relates to 
indigenous ideas, as nagas in Khmer belief are symbols of divine 


kingship and also associated with fertility and rain. 
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Thailand 
In the later thirteenth century, Khmer power declined, mainly due 
to the rising strength of the Cham rulers in Vietnam. The Khmer 
no longer controlled central Thailand, where a series of indepen- 
dent Thai kingdoms created a lavish art of their own that owed 
much to the Khmer example, but had a local sense for linear 
designs and elongated proportions 

The Thai people began as worshippers of nature and natural 


forces, with a way of life based on farming. Thai architecture 





nated in wood, bamboo, and tile, although stone buildings 
later were created on Khmer models. Early Thai art was influ- 
enced by the Buddhist arts of the Pala dynasty in eastern India 
and also by the arts of Sri Lanka. Thailand today still adheres to 
Theravada Buddhism, the earliest form of Buddhism that empha- 
sizes the life and teachings of the historical Buddha. Theravada 
Buddhism does not include the elaborate pantheons found in the 
Mahayana school of Buddhism in the Himalayas, and in central 
and eastern Asia. 

From the twelfth century onward, the major Thai kingdoms 
were Ayutthaya in the south, Sukhothai in north central Thailand, 


and further north up the Chao Phraya River, Lan Na. These 





kingdoms patronized Buddhism, principally Theravada, Two 
quintessential Thai Buddhas are found in the DMA collections. 
‘The Lan Na Buddha shows the Buddha touching the earth to wit- 
ness his enlightenment (cat. 135). He wears a simple monk's robe 
and is modeled in a coolly serene way, emphasizing grace and 
transcendence. 

The gilt bronze statue of Shakyamuni, the historical Buddha, 





isa type that originated at Angkor in Cambodia but became very 
popular in Thailand. The Buddha is shown as a commanding, 


regal figure who holds up both hands in a gesture that dispels 





fear (cat. 136). His standing figure, glowing with gold leaf, is richly 
garbed, and he wears a crown. His diaphanous robe reveals the 
modeling of his body. While the sculpture is as taut and linear in 
style as the seated Buddha, and projects a typically Buddhist calm 





and peace, it reflects the Thai taste for envisioning the Buddha 
as a royal king, aligning the spiritual perfection and authority 
of the Buddha with the earthly king himself. This theme is also 
represented in the Thai crowned head of Buddha, with its suave 


majesty (cat. 141). 


Indonesia 

‘The islands of Java and Bali in Indonesia also absorbed religious 
and artistic influences from India. Merchants and missionaries 
brought Indian culture to this area from the third century onward. 
The arts of the kingdoms of central and eastern Java between the 
eighth and early sixteenth centuries represent another complex 
mixture of native tastes and the influence of both Buddhist and 
Hindu art from India. Vishnu and Shiva were major deities, and 
there are significant Hindu temples in central Java. One of the 
masterpieces of Javanese, and indeed world, art and architecture is 
the great Buddhist temple complex of Borobodur. While the DMA 
collections do not have many examples of the courtly arts of Java, 
a few sculptures reflect these fascinating creations and add a dif- 
ferent dimension to the DMA's notable collection of Indonesian 
tribal art. 





The Majapahit-period 
a forceful presence suited to the god who is 


nesha sculpture (cat. 143), notably, has 





iva's son and the 
remover of obstacles. Massive and powerful, he still has a playful 
expression typical of this most human of divinities, 

The Javanese ancestor figure from the courts of eastern Java 
expresses an interesting conflation of indigenous beliefs in 
ancestral spirits and ideas of worship from Hindu and Buddhist 
traditions, identifying an important ancestor with the foreign 
gods (cat. 1. 
Indonesian sculptures creates a densely textured surface for carv- 


The soft, porous volcanic stone used in many 





ing. As seen in the ancestor figure, sculptural styles in eastern Java 
have a decorative, ornamental sensibility, 
AR 


Fig. 43 Sculpture of the Buddha, 
Angkor, Cambodia. 


Fig. 44 Angkor Wat, Cambodia. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA FROM 500 BCE TO 1900: A Timeline 


History 


Dong Son culture 
Megalithic cultures 

Funan kingdom in Cambodia 
mentioned in Chinese texts 


Native Mon peoples dominant in. 
Thailand 


Chinese and Indian influences 


Jde. Hindu merchants settle 
in Java 


Rise of Zhenla kingdom in 
Cambodia. 


Zhenla unites with Funan 
Early Srivijaya kingdom 
Kings at Angkor identify with 
Hindu god Shiva 

Javanese adopt Pallava script 
from India 








778-864. Java: Shailendra 
dynasty 


Sth-rthc.. Java: Mataram 
Hindu-Buddhist kingdom 


802-1431 Khmer empire 
Thailand under Khmer rule 


Jayavarman VII (r. 1181-1200) 
establishes Mahayana Buddhism 
at Angkor, patronizes major 
building projects 


thc. Thailand no longer 
under Khmer control. 





1431 Angkor abandoned after 
defeat by Ayutthaya 


ith-isthc. Indonesia 
Majapahit kingdom 


ıth-ı6the. Sukhothai 
kingdom 


isthe. Arrival of Islam in Java, 
decline of Hinduized kingdoms 
16th e. Cambodia: Brief reoccu- 
pation of Angkor; Khmer decline 


1sth-ı8thc. Thailand 
Ayutthaya kingdom 


1767 Burmese sack Ayutthaya 


French colonial presence in 
Cambodia 


Muslim rulers in Java; Hindu 
culture continues in Bali 


Dutch colonial rale in Java 


Religion 


Indigenous cults of native. 
peoples 

Influences from India and China 
along river valleys 


Hinduism and Brahmanic ideas 
influence Funan 


Hindu deities accepted in South- 
cast Asian kingdoms 


Buddhism also promoted by 
traveling merchants 


Vishnu and Shiva in sculpture; 
royal cults relate kings to Hindu 


gods 
Buddhism still important 


Theravada Buddhism from Sri 
Lanka influences Thailand 


Continued association of Khmer 
kings with Hindu gods 








Buddhism also popular 


Prominence of Buddhism, as well 
as Hindu cults, in Southeast Asia, 
indigenous beliefs and practices 
intermix with elite and foreign 
traditions 


Growth of Theravada Buddhism 


Spread of Islam in Indonesia 


Theravada Buddhism flourishes 
Islam dominant in Indonesia 


Hindu royal cults still influential: 
Bali retains a local version of 
Hinduism 


Art 


Dong Son ceramics and bronze 
objects, including ritual drums 
Dong Son axes found in 
Indonesia 

Indian styles in sculpture and 
temples influence art 

Chinese tomb styles found in 
coastal areas of Tonkin 

Hindu epics and Sanskrit lit- 
erature affect court arts from 
Cambodia to Java 


Pre-Angkor Khmer art in 
Cambodia 


Important Hindu and Buddhist 
life-size sculptures 


Java: Development of Hindu 
temples 


Major temples and art at A 





881 Bakong temple 
Bakheng style; Pre Rup style 
967 Banteay Srei 
Baphuon style 


8th-a3the. Thailand: Srivijaya 
style 


Early the. Java: Borobudur 
ithe. Angkor Wat 


nth-uthc. Lopburi style 
iathc. Ta Prohm; Preah Khan 


thc Bayon complex at 
AngkorThom 


ıth-ısthe. Sukhothai style 
Lan Na style in northern Thailand 


Java: Hindu-influenced temples 
and court art styles 


Thai monarchy supports tradi- 
tional arts including wall painting 
and temple construction 


Some traditional art forms, 
including court dance, continue 
in Cambodia 


Java: The wayang puppet tradi- 
tion continues; lavish traditional 
ritual arts in Bali 
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KHMER SCULPTURE 


The illustrious twentieth-century French writer André Malraux 
considered Khmer art to be "classical," meaning that he saw simi- 
larities between the idealized and geometric character of Greek art. 
and the suave formal purity of Khmer work. An exploration of the 
Khmer sculptures in the DMA collection reveals the nature of this 
“classicism”: a unique style and aesthetic, vision of the divine, 
and representation of the human figure, that is one of the great 
achievements of Asian and indeed world art. 

The late-seventh to early-eighth-century bronze sculpture of 
a bodhisattva, Maitreya, is the earliest work of art in the DMA 
collection from Southeast Asia (cat. 116). While it originates in 
northeastern Thailand, it is similar to pre-Khmer art in Cambodia 
and is a suitable place to begin examining the development of 
Khmer art, The figure is upright, quietly stable, and largely sym- 
metrical. The body is modeled in broad, smooth areas, with a 
minimum of ornament. The decorative elements appear primarily 
in the headdress, There is little depiction of ph 
drawing the viewer's attention to the 


ysical movement, 





hand gesture indicating 
that the bodhisattva is teaching his followers about Buddhist 
beliefs. While this sculpture is a small work, it has great presence, 
enhanced by a shiny surface resulting from tin in the copper alloy. 
The figure also communicates beneficence and wisdom, as he will 
become the Buddha of the future 

Th expressed 
and developed throughout Khmerart from the tenth to thirteenth 





smooth, volumetric style of the Maitreya figure i 





centuries, The stone linga, for instance, evidence of Khmer wor- 
ship of the Hindu god Shiva, references the god as a fertility deity 
through phallic symbolism (cat. 117), The style of the Khmer ver- 
sion of this essential Indian subject is so pure and simple as to 
be virtually abstract. As an expression of divine male power, it is 


monolithically columnar. 


With the head ofa deii 


decorative detail is added, yet an overall sense of simple gran- 


robably representing the god Vishnu, 





deur is preserved (cat. 118). Here the richly omamented crown 
contrasts with the smooth expanses of forehead, cheeks, and 
chin. Facial details, including elongated earlobes, curving eye- 
brows, and a delicate mustache, flow across the majestic planes 
of the head, creating a harmonious image of the god, who smiles 
benevolently. 

The rearing lion sculpture, while wrathful in appearance and 
apotropaic in function, still maintains an overall sense of ele- 
gance, symmetry, and calm (cat. 119). The upright, humanlike 
torso is as simple and columnar as is the Maitreya figure. 

This simplified form appears again in the female figure, perhaps 
the Hindu goddess Uma, 





lhiva's wife (cat. 120). With decorative 
designs in the headdress and a skirt of delicate fabric, the sculp- 
ture is still elegant, upright, frontal, and symmetrical, with broad, 
smooth volumetric forms. 

Khmer artistic styles transformed and evolved during the 
Angkor Wat period (eleventh to twelfth centuries) and the Bayon 
period (late twelfth to thirteenth centuries). In the late twelfth 
century, King Jayavarman VII reestablished Khmer power, build- 
ing a new area of the city of Angkor called Angkor Thom and 
promoting Buddhism. His masterpiece of art and architecture 
is the Bayon temple complex. While art during the early twelfth 
century at Angkor Wat became more elaborate, embellished, and 
thematically and narratively complex, these stylistic changes were 
even more emphasized during the Bayon period, Monumental 
buildings and elaborate sculptural scenes became the norm. 

Stylistic changes from the Angkor and Bayon eras may be 
observed in the bronze and sandstone sculptures of Mahakaruna 
Lokeshvara, a Khmer version of the bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara 


Se Mm rien 





Fig. 45 Monumental head, the Bayon, Angkor. Cambodia. 


Fig. 46 Relief, Banteay Srel, Cambodia. 
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Fig. 47 Devatas at Angkor Wat, Cambodia 


Fig. 48 Monumental bodhisattva head, the Bayon, Angkor, Cambodia. 


Fig. 49 Temple and moat at Angkor, Cambodia. 


(cats. 121-123). The gilt bronze statue of Lokeshvara, while still 
frontal and symmetrical, is considerably more ornamented than 
the earlier sculptures, and his four arms, typical of representations 
of the subject, add a quality of dynamic motion to the figure. His 
face expresses power as much as compassion. Fierce poweris also 
an attribute of the asura head from the Bayon period (cat. 124). It 
represents a demonic figure, competing with the gods to chum 
the ocean of milk and achieve the elixir of immortality. His brows 
are compressed in a frown and his teeth gritted together. His eyes 
are bulging, and the whole face communicates intense anger. 

A charismatic sculpture revealing a later Khmer interest in 
ornamental detail, embellishment, and sensuality is the corner 
relief with figures of devatas, female dancers who entertained the 
king and were imagined as dancers at a heavenly court (cat. 126). 
Analogous architectural motifs and details are found at Angkor 
Wat, Here the dancers appear within lavish foliage-decorated 
arched niches and are costumed in finely detailed, jewelry-laden 
garments and headdresses. The effect is rich, ornamental, and 
vibrant. 

AB. 
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Buddha (possibly 
Maitreya) 





Northeast Thailand, Pra Khon Chai 





late 7th 
Bronze 
13% "3% #34 in. (34.0 = 89 8.3 cm) 


early 8th century 


intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200753 


Today most Thais follow Theravada 
Buddhism, a school of early Buddhism 
also practiced in Sri Lanka, but beginning 
in the sixth century, Mahayana Buddhism 
was also evident in Southeast Asia 
Mahayana Buddhists believe all beings 
capable of enlightenment and incorpo- 
rate the bodhisattva in their pantheon. A 
bodhisattva is an enlightened being, but 
instead of attaining nirvana, he stays in 
this world in order to aid all other sentient 
beings in their pursuit of enlightenment 
Bodhisattvas are numerous, and each is 


identified by the attributes he carries or 





the emblem in his headdress 

This figure must have held a detach- 
able attribute in his left hand, but there 
seems to be the outline of the lower part 


of a stupa (reliquary) in his headdress 
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which would identify him as Maitreya, In 
Buddhism, Maitreya is described as the 
Buddha of the future; hence he is depicted 
both as a bodhisattva (in this life) and as 
a buddha. In this image, the right hand is 
raised in the gesture of teaching (vitarka 
mudra), a mudra sometimes associated with 
Maitreya as the Buddha. 

Stylistically, this piece relates to a cache 
of buddhas and bodhisattvas found on 
the Korat plateau in northeast Thailand in 
1964. Villagers from the town of Yai Yaem 
in Buriram province discovered a hoard of 
Buddhist bronzes beneath the foundation 
of a temple that was designated Prasat 
Hin Khao Plai Bat II? The bronzes included 
both buddhas and bodhisattvas (rumored 
to be as many as two hundred, though 
only thirty-six are certain), ranging in size 
from 2 to 56 inches and dating to the sev- 


enth to ninth centuries. All were of a high- 





tin copper alloy, like the metal that gives 


this bodhisattva a silv 





y surface 

While this figure is not of that group, it 
is similar to numerous bronzes found in 
northeast Thailand on the Korat plateau. 
The noted scholar Emma Bunker relates 
this bodhisattva to the earliest seventh. 
century group from that site, based on the 
fact that he is shown without a mustache. 
Other features it has in common with 
those early bodhisattvas are a thin body, 


hair in bangs, and drapery with a tied cord 





around the waist, not unlike contemporary 
pre-Khmer figures, 
NT 


1. Bunker 2002, 108. 


2. Personal communication: Emma C. Bunker, 2007. 


Linga 


Cambodia 
10th to 13th century 

Stone 

30 x 94 « 9% in. (76.2 = 23.5 = 23.8 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
20107 


The Khmer kings of the ninth to thirteenth 
centuries constructed extensive temple 
complexes dedicated to the Buddha or 
to the Hindu gods, most often to Shiva 
Shiv 


incorporates the converse role of pro- 





s role as the destroyer naturally 


creator, and it is thus, in the form of the 
linga (phallic symbol), that he is most 
often worshipped. In the central cham- 
ber of a temple the devotee venerates the 


god by praying, placing flowers and other 





offerings, and anointing the linga with 
water. As a symbol of fertility and a mani 
festation of Shiva, the linga might take the 


simple form seen here, or be worshipped 





as a natural uncarved stone (svayambhu- 
valinga), or it could also be elaborated 
with one face (ckamukhalinga) or four faces 
(chaturmukhalinga) 

The symbol of the linga derives from 
the story of the lingodbhava, when Shiva 
revealed himself before Brahma and 
Vishnu as a pillar of fire to exhibit his pre- 
eminence over those two other important 
deities. Neither Vishnu, in the form of 
Varaha diving into the sea to estimate the 
pillar's depth, nor Brahma, a hamsa (goose) 
flying into the air, could find the begin- 
ning or end of the pillar, thus establishing 
Shiva as the ultimate deity. The form of 
most lingas follows that of this example, 


with a square base representing Brahma, 





the octagonal midsection Vishnu, and the 
circular columnar upper portion Shiva, 
who presides over the other two divinities, 


The linga is generally set into a base 





known as the yoni, which represents the 
female genitals, When the linga is inserted 
into the yoni, the two lower square and 
octagonal portions are not visible, further 
symbolizing Shiva's dominance over the 
other two gods. Small versions of linga, for 
use on home altars, were sometimes made 
in precious metals or in crystal. The carv- 
ing of this example in sandstone is typical 
of Khmer lingas, which might have been 
produced in larger scale as the primary 
objects of worship in a temple. Because of 
the simplicity of form, the dating of a linga 
is difficult 

NT. 
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Head of a deity 


Cambodia, Khmer empire, Bakheng period 
10th century 

Stone 

TI 74 6% in, (279 «179 «165 cm) 


Dallas Art Association Purch 
196910 





The Khmer king Yashovarman (889-early 
tenth century) moved twelve miles from 
the former capital of Hariharalaya to the 
site today known as Angkor to establish 
his kingdom of Yashodharapura. He had 
already constructed temples in his ances- 
tors’ memories, and at Yashodharapura 
he built a pyramidal temple at the top of 
Phnom Bakheng, one of the few hills on 


the plain, and to the east constructed a 
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great baray (reservoir). These three acts. 
commemorating ancestors, constructing 
a waterworks, and building a temple in his 


own honor—became the common dedica- 





tions of a Khmer king 


During his reign, Yashovarman con- 





structed other temples, includ 


dedicated to the Hindu triad of Shiva, 


ig two 


Vishnu, and Brahma. While the complete 
sculptures of those figures no longer 
exist, the extant heads from his temple of 
Phnom Bok (built atop another hill) pro- 
vide a clue for the identification of this 
head. The crown of the Phnom Bok Vishnu 
is multitiered, as is this figure's crown 


suggesting that this head comes from a 





ishnu figure.* 
In the earliest period of pre-Khmer art, 
Vishnu was the most popular of the Hindu 


gods, a popularity eclipsed by Shiva in the 
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ninth century. As preserver, Vishnu took 
a variety of forms to overcome demonic 
threats or problems that confronted the 


human race, Yet, durir 





g this early period, 
it was in his four-armed form, not as one 
of his avatars, that he was most commonly 
depicted 

The characteristics that date this sculp- 
ture to the Bakheng period include the 
lozenge and half-lozenge band around 
the diadem, and the treatment ofthe face, 
with its continuous brow, clearly delin- 
eated hairline and beard, and the frank, 
outward expression. All are expressive of 


this early, strong, masculine style. 


N. 


1. For comparative material, see Jessup and Zephir, 
Sculpture of Angkor and Ancient Cambodia, pls. 34 and 39. 





Rearing lion 


Cambodia, Khmer empire. Koh Ker period 


10th century 
Sandstone 
24 «10 * 9% in. (70.0 = 273 


Dallas Art Association Purch 
Museum League Fund 
19707 








241 cm) 


The Art 


Although lions were not indigenous to 
India or Southeast Asia, they acquired 
symbolic significance and were an impor- 
tant element in Hindu and Buddhist art 
During the first millennium BCE, the 
Persians associated the lion with royalty, 
a connection brought to India during the 
third century BCE by the great Buddhist 
king Ashoka. Within the context of 
Buddhism, the lion had a further meaning, 


as the historical Buddha, Shakyamuni, was 





of the lion (shakya) clan. The association 
with royalty and recognition of the lion's 


great strength were valued characteristics 
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invoked in the lion's representation on 
both temples and palaces, where the fig- 
ure acquired an auspicious significance. 
As they guarded the entranceways of the 
earliest Khmer temples, freestanding lions 
demarcated sacred ground. 


Elsewhere in Southeast Asia, in Indo- 





nesia and in central and south Vietnam, 
supporting lions often decorated the exte- 
rior base of temples. Yet their depictions 
were not limited to the grounds or exterior 
of a temple, as carvings of lions are seen 
on lintels, thrones, and pedestals or plat- 
forms. The breakage at the back of this lion. 
and his upraised front legs indicate that he 
functioned as a decorative support, quite 
probably holding up a pedestal. A num- 
ber of elaborately decorated pedestals or 
platforms with lions ofa similar style have 


been discovered at the extensive site of 





Koh Ker." Earlier pedestals do not includ 





lions in their décor, while pedestals seem 
not to have been produced in the later 
period, The details of the face further 
associate this lion with the royal temple 
of Koh Ker. The squared-off mouth and 


the treatment of the eyebrows with the 





motif between the eyes are akin to lions 
at Koh Ker as well as to other sculptures of 
the tenth century, such as the kirtimukha 
(face of glory) and lions from the small, 
privately dedicated temple of Banteay Srei 


NT 


1. See Parmentier 1939, vol. 1, 98 and pl. 32 for examples 
from Prasat Kraham and Pran at Koh Ker. 





Female figure 


Cambodia, Khmer empire, Angkor Wat 
th century 


riod 





Stone 





Tax 5 in. (591 = 20.0 =127 cm) 





Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200750 


Whether this female represents Devi, the 
consort of the Hindu god Shiva, or some 
other goddess (such as Lakshmi, the con- 
sort of Vishnu) is impossible to establish 


without evidence of the identify 





ing attri- 





butes that both gods and goddesses carry. 
As Shiva is the more commonly wor- 
shipped deity throughout the Angkorian 
period, it is more likely that this female 
sculpture represents his consort Devi (also 


known as Uma, Parvati, or Gauri). Devi 





is one of the most frequently depicted 
Hindu g 


godhead, which can be brought to life 


oddesses. She activates Shiva's 


only by shakti, the female nature or energy 





Sculptures of her are generally associated 





with her husband rather than worshipped 
independently 

Although this image was produced dur- 
ing the period that takes its name from the 
temple of Angkor Wat (a temple dedicated 
to Vishnu in 1133 by King Suryavarman Il, 
who reigned from 1113 to 1145) nothing 
associates it directly with that monument." 
Freestanding sculptures of the Angkor Wat 
period tend to be formally balanced in hier- 
atic, frontal poses, The straight line of the 
shoulders typifies the period, as does the 
conical headdress with the wide diadem, 
pleated drapery, and the treatment of the 
downturned waist band and fishtail front 


panel. The straightforward expression, 


almost masculine in the broadly drawn fea- 


tures, is also common? The ideal of female 
beauty in Khmerart tended toward solidly 
formed, small-breasted women, unlike the 
Indian aesthetic, which favored the volup. 
tuous, fertile female. This sculpture would 
have been the object of worship in one 
of the many buildings that made up the 
extensive temple complexes of Cambodia, 
while a multitude of minor female divini- 
ties would have been carved in relief on the. 
exterior of the temple to enhance the aus- 
picious nature of the sacred space 


NIT. 


1. Early French art historians assigned temple names 
to the stylistic periods of Khmer sculpture, and that 
system of categories continues to be used. 


2. Fora number of examples of the Angkor Wat style 
female, see Khun Samen, Preah Neang Tevi National 
Museum Collections, Phnom Penh, 103-110. 
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Mahakaruna Lokeshvara 


Cambodia, Khmer empire, Bayon period 
Late 12th century 

Gilded bronze 

15% "7% «An. (40.0 194 «102 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.2007.25 


The Buddha in the headdress, and the attri- 
butesoflotus bud, rosary, book, and vase of 
amrita (elixir of immortality) identify this 
bronze figure‘ as Mahakaruna Lokeshvara 
(great compassionate Lokeshvara). 
the popularity of this form of the bodhi- 


iven 





sattva in mainland Southeast Asia, it is 
likely that the four-armed stone image 
(cat. 123) originally held the same attri- 
butes. By the tenth century, Mahakaruna 
Lokeshvara, a form of the bodhisattva 
Avalokiteshvara, the most important of 
the Buddhist bodhisattvas because of 
his identification with compassion, had 
become popular and remained so into the 
thirteenth century. 

We can't be certain of the reason for his 
renown in the earliest period, but it may 
be explained by the fact that the impor- 
tant Garbhadhatu mandala (also known as 
the Mahakarunagarbhadhatu mandala) in 
the Mahavairochana sutra emanates from 
him. That text appears to have been par- 
ticularly influential in the development 


of Buddhism in Southeast Asia and Japan 
during the eighth to ninth centuries. By 
the tenth century in the Khmer kingdom, 
Mahakaruna Lokeshvara was paired with 
Prajnaparamita in attending the Buddha 
protected by a naga. Since Prajnaparamita 
is considered the goddess of wisdom, and 
he the bodhisattva of compassion, their 
pairing seems to allude to the Mahayana 
Buddhist belief that by joining wisdom and 
compassion, one becomes enlightened.” 
Numerous images of this important 
four-armed bodhisattva 


were carved 


1. It has been suggested (Sotheby's, New York, 17 June 
1993, no. 137, lot 137) that this piece was part of a 
srouping of Prajnaparamita and Buddha, specifically 
with the Prajnaparamita in the Suan Phka Tevoda 
Collection. For that figure, see Krairiksh n.d., 70-73, 
entry 4. However, the different treatment of the 
crowns (with inlays in the Lokeshvara's and a beaded 
band on the Prajnaparamita's) and of the border of 
the draperies (hers is more elaborate) suggests that 
they may be contemporaneous but not by the same 
hand. 


2. Woodward 1981, 58. 
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and cast in bronze during the reign of 


Jayavarman VII (r. 1181-c. 1201), and three 





important temples were dedicated to 
the triad: Preah Khan to Lokeshvara in 
honor of his father (1191), Ta Prohm to 
Prajnaparamita in honor of his mother 
(1186), and the Bayon, the temple at the 
center of the city in his own honor and 
dedicated to the Buddha. The association 
is not subtle; Jayavarman VII equated him- 
self with the Buddha. These temples were 


only a few of the extensive constructions 





that he commissioned. The inscription 
dedicating Ta Prohm gives a sense of their 
vastness, stating that there were more 
than six hundred gods and bodhisattvas 
and that several thousand people lived 
within the compound. 

Two-armed examples of Lokeshvara, 
such as the large stone bodhisattva 
(cat. 122) illustrated here, are more uncom- 
mon in Khmer art." The scale of this piece 
the rarity of two-armed versions of the 


bodhisattva, and the fact that it is possible 
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Lokeshvara 








14 in. (1413 = 48.6 = 35.6 cm) 


intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.2007.29 





to tell that the head has been broken from 
the body, suggest that the head and body 
of this sculpture are not part of the same 
sculpture but were later joined. It is dif- 


ficult to say whether this took place in 





ient times or more recently 
Assuming this is the case, we might sur- 
mise that the body is that of a Hindu deity, 
quite likely Shiva, the most popular of the 
Hindu gods during the Khmer Angkorian 
period. A comparison between this piece 


and the later fourarmed stone image 


(cat. 123) reveals a greater complexity and 
attention to detail in the drapery of the 
earlier figure (cat. 122). The double fishtail 
that both display as part of their clothing 
represents a piece of fabric that would have 
originally been attached separately to the 
larger garment, as can be seen most clearly 
in the earlier two-armed figure.‘ The more 
cursory treatment of the sarong of the 
later Mahakaruna Lokeshvara (cat. 123) 
with the large fold at the waist, along with 


the soft, almost feminine depiction of the 





flesh, further distinguishes the earlier 
Lokeshvara from this later work. 


NT. 


would like to thank Emma Bunker for 





ing her 


thoughts on t 








4. Gillian Textiles at the Khmer Court, 


Angkor,” in Puranananda 2 





Mahakaruna Lokeshvara 


Cambodia, Khmer empire, Angkor Wat period 
ith century 
Sandstone 


rasin. 





18 « 311 N1 cm) 


d bequest of David T. Owsley 
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124 
Asura 


Cambodia, Khmer empire, Bayon period 
Late 12th to early 13th century 
Sandstone 

324 422 415 in. (819x559 = 381 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley and the Alvin and 
Lucy Owsley Foundation in honor of 
Mrs. Eugene McDermott. 

1994.256 


In 1181, the Buddhist king Jayavarman VII 
drove the Cham from Khmer territory and 
established his rule over Angkor, the city 
that had been the seat of the Khmer since 
the ninth century. He styled himself on 
the great Indian Buddhist king Ashoka 
and established hospitals and shrines, a 
new and extensive system of baray (water 
tanks), and, close by the temple of Angkor 
Wat, the new city of Angkor Thom. 

The city had five gateways, and the 
south one today retains the dramatic 
naga balustrade that is supported by fifty- 
four devas (gods) and asuras (antigods or 
demons) churning the ocean of milk, a 
theme seen repeatedly in Khmer sculpture, 
but most dramatically in these balus- 
trades. This enormous head depicts one of 
the asuras who were enlisted by the gods to 
chum the ocean of milk in order to extract 
amrita, the elixir of immortality, which the 
gods wanted for their own use. Together 
they uprooted Mount Mandara, the axis 
mundi, for the pivot and used the naga 
Vasuki as the rope. Pulling alternately, the 
asuras and devas elicited the amrita, but to 
the distress of Vishnu and the other gods, 
the asuras speedily fell upon it. Vishnu 
intervened by taking the form of a female 
to distract the asuras—a ploy that worked— 
and the devas were able to claim the amrita. 

‘The story has significance beyond its 
mythological explanation of the immortal- 
ity of the gods. Jayavarman VII built more 
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temples than did any of his predecessors, 
and his conception of Angkor Thom, with 
its great moat (ten miles in length), dra- 
matic entries, and central temple of the 
Bayon, underscores his interest in put- 
ting both Buddhist concepts and royal 
ideals into three-dimensional form. By 
placing the story of the chuming of the 
ocean at the gateways to his new city, he 
suggested that the temple in the center, 
the Bayon, was the axis mundi. In terms 
of Buddhist belief, the Bayon, dedicated 
to the Buddha seated beneath a serpent, 
likens Jayavarman VII to that illustrious 
being, further advancing the parallel. 

Sculptural style during the Bayon 
period, the late twelfth to early thirteenth 
centuries, involves a blurring of facial 
features, as is apparent in the soft, broad 
modeling of this face. The Bayon artist's 
ability to evoke emotion through expres- 
sion, as in the Buddha's compassionate 
demeanor in cat. 121, is here given free rein 
in composing this fierce face, Furthermore, 
elements of the headdress of this stern 
asura recall details of the Buddha's head- 
dress from this period—the central rosette 
of the diadem, the beading along its edge— 
while the curls rising above the diadem 
give the impression of disturbance. His 
eyes bulge and brow furrows; even the line 
of his mustache and the curves beneath 
his bulging cheeks speak of his ferocity. 
NT. 
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Buddha 


Cambodia, Khmer empire, Bayon period 
Late 12th to early 13th century 

Bronze 

24x 10% 97 in, (61.0 * 267 «178 cm) 


‘The Cecil and Ida Green Acquisition Fund 
2005.3,A-C 


Portable metal sculptures played an impor- 
tant role in both the Hindu and Buddhist 
art of Southeast Asia. In Buddhism, the 
commission of any image of the Buddha or 
other Buddhist figure allowed the patron 
an opportunity to acquire merit for him- 
self or for those to whom he dedicated the 
piece, The acquisition of merit through 
good deeds is the customary manner in 
which the lay believer can better himself 
in his next life, for the concept of rein- 
camation is integral to Buddhist belief. 


Sculptures such as this crowded the altars 
and storerooms of the Buddhist temples 
of the region. 

The most common Buddhist image 
in both Mahayana Buddhism (practiced 
in Cambodia into the thirteenth cen- 
tury), and the Theravada Buddhism now 
practiced in Cambodia, is the Buddha. 
Sculptures of the Buddha seated under 
a seven-headed serpent are first found 
in Dvaravati sculpture of Thailand in the 
eighth century, and became popular in 
Khmer art of the tenth century. Various 
interpretations have been given to this 
representation. The earliest and most com- 
mon interpretation of this subject matter 
is that it represents the story of the naga 
king Muchalinda, who protected the his- 
torical Buddha as he meditated unaware 
of the terrible storm that swirled around 
him. More recent interpretations suggest 
that this form of the Buddha manifests 


the dharmakaya (law body), sambhogakaya 
(serene bliss body), and the nirmanakaya 
(transformation body), and that the coils 
of the serpent represent the three worlds 
or the three jewels (Buddha, Dharma, 
sangha)? 

The serene Buddha sits in sattvasana, 
holding his hands in the meditation ges- 
ture (dhyana mudra). His downcast eyes 
allude to his meditative state, while his 
adornment suggests royalty. One unusual 
(though not unknown) aspect of this par- 
ticular Buddha is the fact that he wears a 
monk's robes beneath his jewelry. The 
naga heads also differ from the more 
common snakelike heads in their dragon 
appearance. Still, the style of the sculp- 
ture, the proportions of the Buddha, and 
the overall treatment of jewelry and naga 
place the piece firmly during the Bayon 
period of Jayavarman VII. 

NT. 


1. Woodward 1997, 71-72. 
2. Jessup and Zephir 1997, 273 and n. 2. 

3. Chutiwongs 2002, 230. 

4 Jessup and Zephir 1997, cat. 76, is another example. 
5 Krairiksh n.d., 90-91. 
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Corner relief with devatas 


Cambodia, Khmer empire, Bayon period 
Late 12th to early 13th century 
Sandstone 

48% n 304 & 19% In. (122.2 x 775 x 49.5 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alconda-Owsley 
Foundation and the Alvin and Lucy Owsley 
Foundation 

200122A-D 
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The Khmer kings of the ninth to twelfth 
centuries were Hindus who most often 
worshipped the god Shiva. Thus the Khmer 
temples constructed before the reign of 
Jayavarman VII (r. 1181-c. 1201) are gener- 
ally Hindu temples dedicated to both the 
gods and either the ancestors of a king or 
the king himself. At the end of the twelfth 
century, Jayavarman VII's rise to power 
and conversion to Buddhism resulted 
in his desire to do good works, and he 
established numerous temples, hospitals, 
and roads. 

His avid support of Buddhism meant 
the construction of many temples, so 
many, in fact, that production was often 
hurried and frequently sloppy, resulting in 
the ruined state of many of these temples 
today. The artists sculpted decoration in 
situ, décor that remained surprisingly 
consistent in theme with that of the ear- 
lier Hindu temples. Guardians stood at 
the doorways which were mounted by 
elaborate lintels, and auspicious females 
adorned the surface of the temples. The 


females, devatas (minor goddesses) or 
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apsaras (celestial beings), represent a type 
or class of being, rather than specific dei- 
ties, and are important for imbuing the 
temple with auspiciousness. The number 
of devatas carved on the exterior walls of 
the temples is often breathtaking—Angkor 
Wat has more than 2,000. 

Throughout these temples, the repre- 
sentation of these female figures follows 
a predictable course. They are frontal and 
placed within an arched niche of foliate 
pattern or with foliage above the niche. 
The devatas wear elaborate headdresses 
that vary from figure to figure, as well as 
extensive jewelry and elaborately wrapped 
skirts that, during the Bayon period, are 
generally decorated with floral patterns. 
Most of these auspicious females hold a 
flower. Although of a type, the carving of 
the headdresses of these two figures, with 
the varied floral motifs and facial expres- 
sions, the apsara on the left depicted with 
lowered eyes, illustrate the variety of these 
auspicious females. 

N. 





KHMER RITUAL AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS 


The ornamental richness of Khmer art in the Bayon period is evi- 
dent as much in decorative objects as in larger sculptural scenes. 
The wealth of the Khmer kingdom is visible in the fine crafts- 
manship of a number of works at the DMA, ranging from ritual 
implements including the bell (cat. 133), conch shell and stand 
(cat. 129), figure of Lakshmi (cat, 134), and Buddhist triad (cat. 127), 
to the luxury objects of the elite class, including the palanquin 
hook (cat. 128), palanquin ring (cat. 130), and palanquin fitting 
(cat. 131). Such ornaments for a lavish palanquin are masterpieces 
of bronze and gilded bronze craftsmanship, often celebrating fig- 
ures associated with royalty, such as Vishnu's bird mount Garuda 
or the naga (serpent) kings. While metalwork in bronze goes back 
millennia in Southeast Asia, the sophistication and subtlety of 
these decorative objects are remarkable. As with sculpture, gener- 
ous patronage of artists by the Khmer courts meant a high level 
of artistry, 

Ad. 





Fig. 50 Detail of palanquin fitting, cat. 13. 
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Buddhist triad 


Cambodia, Khmer empire, Bayon period 
12th to 13th century 
Bronze 


DEE 





1% in. (16.8 =13,0 = 4 cm) 


Intens 
PG.2007; 


d bequest of David T. Owsley 








Mahayana Buddhist belief includes the 
idea that through the joining of wisdom 
(personified by the female Prajnaparamita) 
and compassion (Mahakaruna Lokeshvara), 
one becomes enlightened (the central 
Buddha) 


NT. 
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Palanquin hook 


Cambodia, Khmer empire, Bayon period 
12th to 13th century 

Bronze 

Toi 7% # 3% In. (28.6 #194 = 9,5 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200726 


‘The reliefs of the Khmer temples of Angkor 
Wat and the Bayon include views of every- 
day life, processions, battle scenes, and 
scenes from the mythology of Hinduism 
and Buddhism. Although inscriptions 
inform us of royal activities and the func- 
tioning of the state, and, more rarely, of 
the temples, it is through these sculptures 
that we are able to understand details of 
people’s lives. Local people are shown fish- 
ing and cooking, allowing us a view of the 
accoutrements of those simple tasks, while 
royal processions and battles, with their 
palanquins and caparisoned elephants, 
give us details of another sort. Elegant tex- 
tiles and bronze finials and fittings were 
abundant by the twelfth century when 
Angkor Wat was constructed. 

This fine palanquin hook is just one 
such example. Its construction, with the 
upper horizontal hole for a wooden cross- 
bar and the hook for the suspension of a 
ring, is typical. The wonderful composite 


spirit of its décor—with floral motifs, nagas 
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(snakes), and Garuda (bird)—enhances 
and transcends the utilitarian nature of 
the work. Garuda, the mount of the Hindu 
god Vishnu, acquired independent sta- 
tus in mainland Southeast Asia, and his 
pairing with nagas alludes to the natural 
enmity between birds and snakes. Here he 
is placed just below the circular crossbar, a 
small snake hanging from his mouth; the 
faces of two nagas are more clearly identifi- 
able to either side. The hook itself appears 
as a stem surmounted by a lotus bud, 
which reiterates the theme of the lotus 
petals at the top. The lotus, a symbol of 


purity, is ubiquitous in Asian art. 
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„the dating of 
Khmer decorative bronzes is in its infancy. 
Twelfth-and thirteenth-century sculptural 


As an academic enterpris 


reliefs indicate that bronzes were used in 
abundance by that time, but the dearth of 
earlier comparable relief sculpture leaves 
us unable to develop a chronology for 
their development. We might assume that 
as bronze casting became increasingly 
sophisticated, trade more extensive, and 
the Khmer empire wealthier, the oppor- 
tunity to create more of these decorative 
objects increased. 


NT. 


Conch shell and stand 


Cambodia, Khmer empire, Bayon period 
12th to 13th century 

Bronze 

10» 





«4% in. (254x121 *121cm) 





Intended bequest of David T. 


PG.2007.65.A-B 





A common ritual object for both Buddhist 
and Hindu ceremonies, the conch was 
used for libation. This example in bronze, 
a luxury material, mimics the organic form 
of the triton shell. The object was used in 
Buddhist ceremonies, as an image of the 
god Hevajra (a tutelary deity of Tantric 
Buddhism) and two devotees on the body 


of the shell attest. 


NT 
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Palanquin ring 


Cambodia, Khmer empire, Bayon period 
Vth to Bth century 

Bronze 

10% «7% «1% in. (276=20.0x45 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG 200754 


The sculptural reliefs of Angkor Wat 
include depictions of figures being carried 
in hammock-like palanquins that are sus- 
pended by decorated rings. 


NT. 





Base 


Cambodia, Khmer empire, Angkor Wat period 
th century 

Bronze 

4% S x 5% in. (1.8 & 149 «14.6 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.2007.68 


In the Indian context, a base such as 
this would have supported a linga, but 
in Cambodia, these bases also sup- 
ported sculptures of various deities 

N. 





Palanquin fitting 


Cambodia, Khmer empire, Bayon period 
Late Vth century 

Gilt bronze 

10% = 5% x 3 in. (27.3 * 137476 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200756 


Twelfth- and thirteenth-century Khmer 
reliefs include depictions of various types 
of equestrian, palanquin, and howdah fit- 
tings such as this one. 


NAT. 
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133 
Bell 


Cambodia, Bayon period 
12th century 

Bronze 

há S in. diam, (28.9 "127 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200769. 






The bell (ghanta) was used ritually in 
Vajrayana Buddhist practice together with 
the thunderbolt (vajra). 


NT. 


Lakshmi 


Cambodia, Khmer empire 
Tath to 13th century 

Bronze 

Pan 3 "1% in. (187 = 83 45 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200728 


The attributes carried by this goddess— 
chakra (wheel), conch, mace, and a round 
form generally identified as a clod of earth 
or a lotus bud—are those of the Hindu 
god Vishnu and indicate that this figure is 
Lakshmi, his consort. 


NT. 
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THE ARTS OF THAILAND 


Atits height the Khmer empire dominated a large portion of what. 
is known today as the contemporary nation of Thailand. At that 
time, the arts of Thailand were closely related to Khmer art. A 
shift toward autonomy in Thailand began in the late thirteenth 
century, with the establishment of Thai rulers at Sukhothai in the 
south and Chiang Mai in the north. In the next few centuries, both 
these centers developed distinctive art styles, where Buddhist 
works were created abundantly, Theravada Buddhism was the 
principal Thai religion. 

An example of the northern Lan Na style is found in the 
fifteenth-century Buddha, who is shown touching the earth 
after having subdued Mara (cat. 135). Dressed in simple monk's 
robes, the Buddha sits calmly in meditation as he reaches enlight- 
enment. His hand gesture firmly asserts his transcendent state. 
The sculpture is massive, yet quiet and serene, a fine testament. 
to an early artistic vision of the Buddha, which probably came 
to Thailand from eastern India. 

‘There are several works at the Museum from central and south- 
ern Thailand. The thirteenth- to fourteenth-century Lopburi-style 
standing Buddha reflects an era of Khmer influence, but both the 
Buddhist subject and the treatment of the figure are essentially 
Thai (cat. 136). The Buddha stands in quiet splendor with his 
hands raised and facing outward to demonstrate his great spiri- 
tual power by stopping floodwaters in full flow. The sculpture is 
brilliantly planar, virtually turning a three-dimensional figure into 
a relief by welding the Buddha's body into the flat backdrop of 
his robe. Linear patterns complement the upright figure, with the 
vertical line of the jeweled belt omament set against the gently 
curving forms of the garment top and the necklace. These deco- 
rative details are very elegant, emphasizing in spare symmetry 
the jeweled patterns on the robe and the regal jewels of his neck- 
lace, armlets, and crown. This royal presentation of the Buddha 
is common in Thailand and conveys power and spiritual status. 
Certainly the Buddhist aura of compassion and benevolence 
is as much a part of the work as is the expression of authority. 
‘The golden gleam from the overall gilding both visually unifies 
the sculpture, from bare feet to crown, and makes palpable the 
Buddha's transcendent state. 

‘The fifteenth-century seated Buddha from Ayutthaya, in central 
‘Thailand, while smaller in scale, is an equally impressive work 
crafted from pure gold (cat. 137), Like the Lan Na Buddha, this 
seated Buddha is subduing Mara and is dressed in a plain monk's 
robe. The piece is more austere than the standing Buddha, despite 
the luminous glow of its gold and gemstone. The forms of the 
Buddha's body are treated in an elongated and linear way, and 
his facial expression is remote and detached from the world. This 
is the Buddha as ascetic, not prince, even though the materials 


suggest wealth. Indeed the commission and dedication of a valu- 
able piece such as this, according to Buddhist belief, would accrue 
merit to the donor. 

The seventeenth-century bronze Buddha head from Ayutthaya 
is different yet again, though recognizably Thai in style (cat. 141). 
Elongated and planar forms, augmented by almost calligraphic 
contours, denote the Buddha's facial features, and decorative 
patterns on the crown add a sumptuous richness. The Buddha's 
eyes are closed in transcendent meditation, while the luxurious 
crown adds a worldly dimension to the holy figure, symbolic of 
his status and authority. 

AB. 
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Buddha 


Thailand, Lan Na 
15th century 

Bronze 

35H = 28% x 16 in. (90.8 = 724 x 40.6 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and 
Lucy Owsley Foundation 
1998.65 


In 1281, King Mengrai captured the north- 
ern Mon city of Lamphun and established 
the kingdom of Lan Na, which lasted until 
the sixteenth century when the Burmese 
invaded. Isolated inland, this northem 
kingdom developed independently from 
the central Thai principalities of Sukhothai 
and Ayutthaya, though both were influen- 
tial artistically by it, as were Burma and 
Sri Lanka 

‘The most common Lan Na image, the 
Buddha with his hand held in bhumisparsha 
mudra (earth-touching gesture), repres 





ents 
an episode in the life of the historical 
Buddha, the maravijaya (victory over Mara). 


The Buddha vanquished the evil Mara on 


the night of his enlightenment and placed 
his hand to the ground, as he called the 
earth to be his witness. 

Throughout the history of Buddhism, 
images of the Buddha follow a specific 
iconography. He wears monk's robes. His 
earlobes are distended to indicate that he 
once wore jewels, and an ushnisha (cranial 
protuberance, signifying his advanced 
intelligence) sits atop his head. According 
to Buddhist texts, the Buddha's body 
represents the Dharma (the Buddhist 
t 





hings)' Elements of his physique— 
such as his chest like a lion, his nose 
like a parrot's beak, a chin like a mango 


pit—allude to the lakshanas (signs) of 





mahapurusha (great person). 
Lan Na Buddha images of the fifteenth 





century can be categorized into two dif- 
ferent types. One, the sihing or lion type, 






draws inspiration from a specific imag 
brought to Lan Na from Sri Lanka in the 
fifteenth century. The other mixed type 
relates to images created in the central 
Thai kingdom of Sukhothai and ultimately 
refers back to characteristics of the Pala- 


Sena imagery of northeast India from 





the twelfth to thirteenth centuries.” This 
Buddha, with his legs in half lotus, the 
flap of his robe extending down to his 
navel, and his benign expression, appears 
to belong to the second group. 


N. 


Nee 





Fig. 51 Modern sculpture of the Buddha in Thailand, 


1. Woodward 1997, 24-25, gives a summary of the 
explicit connections between the body parts ofthe 
Buddha and the Dharma. For instance, "The navel 
is paticcasamuppädahäna, the understanding of the 
twelvefold chain of causation, which explains in 
psychological terms why beings must be reborn; 
itis the circle out of which the Buddha has taught 
the way to escape,” 24 


2. Fora discussion of these stylistic types, see Gris- 
wold 1957, 32-33 and 41, and Woodward 1997, 149, 
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136 
Standing Buddha 


Thailand, Lopburi style 
13th to 14th century 

Gilt bronze 

67% «26 «Win. (1 m 721 cm x 66.0 cm * 279 cm) 


Gift of David T. Owsley via the Alvin and Lucy 
Owsley Foundation, the Cecil and Ida Green 
Acquisition Fund, and the Wendover Fund 
20062 


Following the fall of the Mon-Dvaravati 
kingdom in the eleventh century, Khmer 
rule extended into Thailand and remained 
dominant into the thirteenth century. The 
central Thai city of Lopburi, which gives its 
name to the period style of this large-scale 
Buddha, was both the political and artistic 
center of the region. The school of art that 
developed drew upon the iconography 
and aesthetic of the earlier Buddhist Mon- 
Dvaravati kingdom, which had ruled in 
the region, but became increasingly influ- 
enced by Khmer artistic traditions. 

While Hinduism remained the royal 
religion in Cambodia until the end of the 
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twelfth century, the preponderance of 
Buddhist art in Thailand indicates that 
Buddhism continued as the primary reli- 
gion even when the region was under 
Khmer rule. Buddhist imagery includes 
buddhas seated under a naga, standing 
buddhas with two hands raised in a ges- 
ture of teaching (vitarka mudra), and in the 
northeast, particularly at the Vajrayana 
Buddhist temple of Phimai, more esoteric 
forms of buddhas and bodhisattvas. 

The gesture, two hands raised with 
palms outward in ham samut (forbidding 
the ocean pose), was one that became 
popular in the twelfth century. It prob- 
ably refers to the Buddha's display of 
supernatural powers by his holding back 
floodwaters when converting his disciple 
Kassapa.' If this interpretation is correct, 
it might also explain why the Buddha is 
shown wearing extravagant jewels and a 
crown—part of his supernatural display— 
instead of his usual monk's garb. 

In fact, the story of the Buddha's dis- 
play in Kassapa's conversion is akin to 
another interpretation of why the Buddha 
is sometimes adomed, for he similarly 
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revealed himself to Jambupati. However, 
the proximity of the sculpture in date to 
the important Tantric Buddhist center of 
Phimai in the northeast may also provide 
the key to his adornment, as the crowning 
of the Buddha is part of certain Vajrayana 
initiation rites, At any rate, many Buddhas 
of the period are adorned, and the jew- 
elry of this figure is consistent with the 
tendency, though it is more elaborate, par- 
ticularly in its extensive inlay. 

Scientific testing of this bronze through 
thermoluminescence analysis has yielded 
a date range of 600 to 1,000 years ago." 

NT. 


+. This gesture, with the hand raised, palm facing 
out, is called abhaya mudra in Sanskrit. See Hiram W. 
Woodward, jr, “The Buddha Images of Ayutthaya,” 
in McGill and Chirapravati 2005, 54, and 109-110, 
and Woodward 1997, 86. would like to thank Hiram 
Woodward for our discussion of stylistic issues 
regarding this piece. 

2 Thermoluminescence analysis report N20sb82, 
Oxford Authentication Ltd., September 9, 2005. 

Two samples were taken. 








Y 
Buddha 


Thailand, Ayutthaya style 
18th century 

Gold, ruby, and diamond 

Sk «34 «14 in, (3 «98 «38 cm) 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. James H. Clark 
1966.31 


The central Thai kingdom of Ayutthaya 
(1351-1767) arose in the mid-fourteenth 
century on the banks of the Chao Phraya 
River. Its ascendancy may well have been 
connected to its maritime access, as 
Ayutthaya became a center of interna- 
tional trade. The region had previously 
been under Khmer domination, and the 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century art 
of the region reveals both Khmer influ- 
ence and that of the Thai kingdom of 
Sukhothai, which had been dominant in 
north-central Thailand and was incorpo- 
rated into Ayutthaya in the mid-fifteenth 
century, 

An Ayutthaya style asserted itself early 
in the kingdom's history and is evident in 
a group of clearly dated works from the 
carly fifteenth century. The largest group 
of gold buddhas (618 in number), royal 
regalia, jewelry, and votive plaques ever 
archaeologically excavated in Thailand 
derives from the repository and relic 


chambers of Wat Ratchaburana, the impor- 
tant Ayutthaya-period temple dedicated by 
King Borommaracha Il in 1424. The hoard, 
consisting of both royal and lay donations, 
gives insight into ritual Buddhist temple 
practices and furnishes important stylis- 
tic information from the early fifteenth 
century. 

Most of the buddhas in that group are 
in repoussé, but their elongated propor- 
tions and facial details—the continuous 
line over the eyes that echoes the forehead 
band, the band itself, the second line defin- 
ing the eye socket, and the complementary 
rhythms of the other features-compare 
well with this sculpture and place it in 
the first half of the fifteenth century.’ An 
unusual element of this Buddha is the 
treatment of the ketumala, or radiance, on. 
the head, which is typically depicted as a 
flame and here appears more abstracted, 
even mountainlike. 

NT. 


1. See Woodward 1997, cats. 65-67 (especially 67) for 
a discussion of the characteristic elements of this 


style. 
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Garuda palanquin finial 


Thailand or Cambodia. 
12th to 13th century 

Gilt bronze 

10% = 4X = 6% in. (26.0 » 10.8 = 17.2 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200755 


Garuda, the bird mount of the Hindu god 
Vishnu, attained independent status as a 
divinity in Southeast Asia, where he was 
both carved in stone and cast in bronze 
ritual and decorative implements. 


N. 
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Enshrined Buddha 


Thailand 
€ 13th century 

Bronze 

19x 6% = 3% in. (48.3 = 15.6 = 8.6 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.20072 


This adorned Buddha stands beneath the 
bodhi tree, symbol of his enlightenment, 
with his hands raised in vitarka mudra, a 
gesture that represents teaching, 

NT. 


Dragon finial 


Tnalland 
15th to 17th century 

Bronze 

14 MA = 3% In. (35.6 = 36.8 = 8.3 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200757 


Nagas (snakes) that take on the fantastic 
forms of dragons adorn many religious 
and secular artifacts and buildings in 
Thailand. How this finial was used is 
uncertain, though it may have formed the 
base ofa candelabra in a northern or north- 
eastern Thai Buddhist temple. 

NT. 
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191 
Buddha head 


Thailand, Ayutthaya period 
16th century 

Bronze 

14 +7 x B% In. GS.6 «184 * 219 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200752 


A popular Thai term for the Buddha wear- 
ing a crown is Phra Chao Song Khruang, “a 
lord wearing ornaments." The standard 
depiction of the Buddha throughout the 
Buddhist world shows him without jew- 
els or other adornment, with distended 
earlobes signifying the earthly wealth he 
renounced when he left the palace, He 
wears monk's robes, his asceticism further 
proclaimed by his shorn hair. In Southeast 
Asia, however, crowned images of the 
Buddha were popular in the twelfth and 
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thirteenth centuries, and then again in the 
sixteenth century when adorned Buddhas 
proliferated. There are probably numerous 
explanations for this iconography, which 
seems to contradict his more common. 
demeanor? 

The most popular explanation for the 
adorned Buddha in Southeast Asia derives 
from the Jambupatisutta, which tells the 
story of the arrogant and boastful king 
Jambupati. The Buddha appeared before 
Jambupati, bedecked and bejeweled, thus 
humbling him. An alternate explanation 
is that the crowned Buddha is Maitreya, 
the Buddha of the future, who in this 
lifetime is a bodhisattva, a situation that 
may require that he be shown express- 
ing both identities, Maitreya worship was 
Widespread from the sixth century, as 
Buddhists commonly believe that those 
born during Maitreya's lifetime automati- 
cally achieve enlightenment. 
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Whatever the significance of the crown, 
its realization generally includes the ele- 
ments seen here, the small flamelike 
protrusions along the upper edge, a band 
of pearls bordering both top and bottom, 
and a stylized foliate or lozenge pattern 
forming the overall decoration. It is uncer- 
tain what the two phlanges rising above 
the ears represent, but they may indicate 
that the diadem was hinged and opened 
to one side to be placed on the head. The 
treatment. of the face is also character- 
istic of Ayutthaya sculpture; the small 
mouth, angular nose, lotus-petal eyes, 
and the curved brow all sit on the surface 
ofan elegant oval in a patterned effect that 
imparts an aloof distance, in keeping with 
the Buddha's royal form, 

NT 


1. Fickle 1989, 41. 


2. Foran overview of interpretations, see Hiram. 
Woodward, “The Buddha Images of Ayutthaya,” 
in McGill and Chirapravati 2005, 54-56, and also in 
the same volume, Forrest McGill, "Introduction to 
the History and Culture of the Kingdom of Siam," 
1417146. See also Woodward 1997, 233. 





THE ARTS OF INDONESIA 


There were ties, both historical and aesthetic, between the Hindu 
courts of Java and Bali and the Khmer kingdom in Cambodia. The 
art created to honor Hindu and Buddhist deities in Indonesia is a 
masterly local development, but it has relationships with art both 
from India itself and from Cambodia, as well as a long background 
in native traditions. The DMA has an outstanding collection of 
Indonesian tribal art, which provides fascinating views of the 
background to the artworks stimulated by trade with India and 
the adoption of religions that were Indian in origin. 

The Javanese representation of the beloved Hindu god Ganesha 
(cat. 143), the elephant-headed son of Shiva, contrasts with typi- 


cal South Asian representations of the subject. In India, Ganesha 


is usually shown with anthropomorphic qualities, charmingly 
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childlike, with his big belly and bag of sweets, and is also benevo- 
lent, the auspicious god who removes obstacles. In the Javanese 
sculpture, he appears more naturalistic and animal-like. The eyes, 
particularly, have the anatomical folds of an elephant's eyes, 
rather than a human expression. 

The seated ancestor figure (cat. 142), a memorial to an actual 
person, reflects a reverence and veneration of the deceased that 
predates the arrival of Indian religions. Rather than simply func- 
tioning as symbolic iconography, the decorative attributes also 


relate to the ornament found on Javanese dance costume and 





masks, and even in floral temple offerings. 


AB. 


Fig. S2 Deity 





rambanan, Java 





Ancestor figure 


Indonesia, Java, Majapahit period 
Ath to 16th century 

Andesite 

25% x 14% x12 in. (654 x 36.8 = 30.5 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.200711 


Hinduism and Buddhism, both religions 
fust established in India, found their 
way to Southeast Asia by the fourth cen- 
tury. By the eighth century, both religions 
were firmly rooted in central Java, where 
local rulers first built Hindu temples, and 
then, at the end of the century, the great 
Buddhist monument of Borobudur. A full- 
blown sculptural tradition seemed to arise 
without precedent, and there is ample evi- 
dence of knowledge of traditional Indian 


texts and complex philosophical ideas. 





Less clear is how local beliefs interacted 
with this influx of new ideas. By the four- 
teenth century, with the shift of power to 
the eastern end of the island and the ascen- 
dancy of the maritime Majapahit kingdom, 
it appears that indigenous ancestor rever- 
ence and Sanskritized worship practices 
had melded into something uniquely 
Javanese. The fourteenth-century Javanese 
text, the Nagarakertagama, describes a cer- 
emony in which King Hayam Wuruk's 
grandmother returns to earth and inhabits 
a pushpa (flower figurine). In another sec- 
tion of the text, stone sculptures appear 
to perform the same function as the 
flower figurine, and although there is no 
mention of deification, the connection is 
made between stone sculpture, ancestor, 
and god.’ 

Contemporary with the ceremonies 
described in this text is a large body of 
sculptures, both standing and seated, 


whose iconography does not relate to 





any specific Hindu or Buddhist deity. This 
seated ancestor figure falls into this group 
and has elements common to many of 
those sculptures The frontality of the fig- 
ure is typical, as is the abundance of jewels 
in the form of chains, belts, arm bands, 
and necklaces 

NT. 


1. This practice continues today with the Tengger 
peoples who inhabit Mount Bromo in eastern Java 
în an unpublished paper, delivered at the American 
Committee for South Asian Art Symposium, 
mond, VA, in April 1988, “Funerary? Sculpture in Java 
and Bali,” compared the practices of the Tengger 
with those of the Majapahit period. 





2. Pigeaud 1960-1963. Others interpret the text of 
the Nagarakertagama as indicating deification; see 
R. Sokemoneo, “The Javanese Candi: Function and 
Meaning” and Marijke J. Klokke, “Hinduism and 

Buddhism in Indonesia,” in Kinne 





2003: 25, 
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143 
Ganesha 


Indonesia, Java, Majapahit period 
c. Mth century 
Andesite 

22 «19 «15 in, (55.9 * 48.3 «381 cm) 


Dallas Art Association Purchase 
1963,33 


One propitiates Ganesha, the elephant- 
headed son of the Hindu god Shiva, upon 
entering a Hindu temple. His prominent 
position at the entryway is appropriate, 
for he is the Lord of Obstacles, able to both 
instigate and remoye them, According 
to one common version of the tale, he 
acquired his elephant head when his 
father, Shiva, arrived home from a long 
journey and became enraged when the 
young man guarding his wife Parvati's 
quarters would not allow him entry. Not 
realizing that the youth was his son, he 


decapitated him. Parvati exhorted him 
to correct his mistake, and Shiva went 
in search of an alternate head, saying he 
would return with the first he found. 

The snakes (nagas) hidden behind his 
upper hands and the one that crosses 
his chest symbolize his association with 
Shiva, and also allude to another tale. Like 
all of the Hindu deities, Ganesha is associ- 
ated with a mount, in his case, a rat. One 
night a cobra startled the rat that Ganesha 
was riding, and when he was thrown to the 
ground, his pudgy belly burst open, spill- 
ing forth the huge meal of sweets (modaka) 
he had recently consumed. He stuffed the 
treats back into his stomach and used the 
cobra to cinch his belly closed. 

Ganesha is typically shown with his 
trunk stuck into a bowl of these same 
sweets, while his other attributes may 
vary. Here he holds an elephant goad, a 
rosary, and, unusually, a kundika (bottle). 
Another surprising iconographic detail of 


this figure is the fact he seems to have both 
his tusks, whereas he is usually portrayed 
without the one he lost in a battle, as he 
stood guard in his role of Ganapati, com- 
mander of Shiva's host, He can be depicted 
standing, dancing, or seated, but Javanese 
portrayals of Ganesha generally depict him 
seated, though they differ from those else- 
where in the Hindu world in showing him 
with his feet pressed together. 

The porous volcanic rock of Indonesia 
does not lend itself to fine detail, but the 
artist has created an expressive demeanor 
in the wrinkles above the eyes and the 
slight asymmetry of the ears, The elabo- 
rate curls that flow down the back of his 
head (and that are only barely visible in 
this photograph) suggest a date during the 
Majapahit period when this particular hair- 
style was most frequently depicted. 

NT. 
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INTENDED BEQUESTS FROM THE PRIVATE COLLECTION 
OF DAVID T. OWSLEY 





Head of Buddha Head of Buddha 
Northern Thailand, Chiang Saen style Myanmar 

15th century Tth to 19th century 

Bronze with traces of git Stone, plaster, lacquer, and gold 
22% «13% in, (56.2 * 34.3 cm) 23% * 12 in. (591 30.5 cm) 
Intended bequest of David T. Owsley Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.2012.2 PC.200.3 


Buddha Shakyamuni 


Tibet 
15th to 16th century 

Gilt bronze 

23x19 «10% in. (584 = 48.3 = 267 cm) 





Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG.2012.4 
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Parade saddle 


Tibetan 
18th century 

Wood frame, gilded and chiseled iron, turquoise, 
coral, silk brocade, and leather 

124 #134 = 23H in. (318 = 349 = 597 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG200.5 








Kinnara 


Nepal 
15th century 

Bronze 

34" 3% In. (92 8.9 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG200.6 


Baby Krishna sucking his toe 


India, Vijayanagara 
Math century 

Bronze 

30» 4% in. (254x114 cm) 


Intended bequest of David T. Owsley 
PG2007 
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When Gold Blossoms: Indian Jewelry from the Susan L Bening- 
son Collection (2007-2008), 14 
eye, third (golden), 164,167,197 


Fatehpur Sikri, India, 100,10 
fertility 
deities of, 23, 26,76 
emblems of, 2324,51 
seealsolinga 
festival religious, 154,197 





figure 
ancestor cat. 142], 18, 205, 244, 245,245 
female 
celestial [cat. 25], 15, 26, 51, 62, 63, 155 
dancing, 64 
goddess [cat. 3), 27, 32,32 
Jain temple [cat. 26], 20, 24, 26, 64, 65, 65,155 
from Didarganj, India, 62 
fertility emblem [cat. 2], 23-24, 31,31 
Khmer [cat. 120], 17, 208, 215, 215 
pillar 
Kushan-period deity [cat. 5], 15, 24, 27,4, 35, 
35 (det) 
Sanchi [cat. 4], 27,33,33 
see also yakshi 
male 
atlant [cat. 10], 43,43 
attendant of Vishnu [cat. 24], 16, 25, 50, 61, 61 
lama [cat 93], 152,155, 166, 166 
torso (Vishnu?) [cat. 16], 15, 50, 52, 52 
finial 
for bed or throne cat. 1], 16, 18-19, 118 
for candelabra (?) [cat 140), 37,241,241 
on palanquin [cat 138], 240,240 
Tibetan pair [cat. 108], 188, 190, 190 
fire, ritual, 56 
Five Buddhas, 186, 192,193 
see also crown, initiation 
Francis Xavier, Saint, 103 
Funan kingdom, Cambodia (st-6th cent.) 203, 207 
furniture, Indian, 118-19, 121 


Vardula, 80 
eri ids 


gana (Shiva's attendants), 25,58 
Ganapati, Ganesha as, 247 
Gandan monastery, Tibet, 157 
Gandharan empire (st-6th cent ) art of, 16, 24,29, 37-49, 
99,134, 151,157 
gondharvo (minor Hindu deity), 62 
Gandhi, Mohandas K. (Mahatma), 10, 103 
Ganesha (son of Shiva), 54,71,80,136,247 
dancing [cat. 29] 4, 68, 70,71 
iconography of, 244 
Javanese Majapahit-period [cat. 143], 18, 205, 244, 246, 
p 
with Manjushri and Mahakala [cat. is], 154,194, 200, 
200 (det), 201 
as pendant on necklace [cat 7o] 16,101, 134,136,137 
with Shiva and Parvati cat. 34] 15, 80,81 
with Uma-Maheshvara [cat 18], 54, 54 
Ganga (goddess), 25 
garbagriha (inner sanctum of Hindu temple) 114 
 Garbhadhatu mandala (Mahakarunagarbhadhatu mandala), 





n) 178,178, 198, 26 
‘on palanquin finial [cat 138] 240, «o 
asVishnu's vehicle, 228, 240 
Gates, Jay, 14,20 
Gauri, See Parvati 
Geluk (Gelukpa) order of Tibetan Buddhism, 157,186 
gemstones 
in Mughal jewelry, 134-43 
on ritual objects, 188 
on sculpture 
Nepalese, 194,197, 200 
Thai, 239 
Tibetan, 162, 164,176,179, 189 
Gendun Gyatso (2nd Dalai Lama, 1475-1524), 174 
gesture (mudra) 
abaya (of reassurance), 78,170,205,236n.1 
bhumisparsha (touching the earth), 205, 233,235 
dana (bestowing excellence), 159 
dharmachakra (teaching or wheel-turning), 64, 167, 176 
dhyana (meditation), 67, 164,223, 
ham samut (forbidding the ocean), 236 
varada (boon-bestoving), 78, 91,170 
vitarka (teaching), 210, 236, 241 
gilding, 22, 123, 144,145,178 
see also sculpture, gilded 
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Gita Govind, 127 
goddess 

the Great. e Devi 

panchachuda, 36 

pillar fragment with [cat 4) 27,33,33 

on plaque [cat.3],27,32,32 

standing mother (cat. 2] 31,31 

see also individual goddesses 
gold 

enameled, 144,145 

on Indian paintings, 125, 126 

inlay. See inlay 

in jewelry, 134-43 

on Nepalese plaque, 200 

sculpture of, 233, 239,248 

on Tibetan thangka paintings, 186 

on weapons, 144-46 

sel seulpture, gilded 
Golden Temple (Sikh), Amritsar, India, 103 
Gopala (750-780), 29 
gopis (cow-herding girls), a6, 62 
‘gouache, as medium 

for Indian painting, 125,126 

for Tibetan thangka painting, 8o, 181,185,186 
Great Britain, influence of, in India, 100, 103 
Great Goddess See Devi 

see also Durga, Lakshmi, Parvati 
Great Stupa, Amaravati India, 29 

see also Sanchi 
Greco-Roman art, as influence 

in India, 24, 26, 27, 37, 42, 46, 49, 53, 134,152,157 
Green Tara [cat 961,5 (det), 153, 155,170,171 
guardian kings (directional deities), 152 
Guhyagarbha Tantra, 185 
Gujarat, India, sculpture from, 91, 105, 111 
Gupta empire (319-550), 25,28 (map), 29, 151157 
Gupta period, as sculptural style, 25, 50-55, 68 

see also post-Gupta, as style 
Gyalwa Gendun Drubpa (ist Dalai Lama, 1391-1474), 170 


hair braid omament [cat 71], 16, 101, 134, 138-39, 138 
halo, 159,178 
see also aureole 
Hamon, Nancy, 21 
Harappa, India, 23, 29, 30 
Hari-Hara, 203 
Rajasthan [cat 40], 92, 
Hayam Wuruk (Majapahit king, r. 1350-89), 245 
Hazrat Ghans al-Azam, portrait of, 129, 129 
head 
as architectural motif, 55 
Bayon-style, Cambodia, 208 
ofthe Buddha. See Buddha, the (Enlightened One), head 
in relief on capital (cat. 19], 15, 25,50, 55,55 
of Vishnu cat. n8], 17,204, 208, 212, 212, 213 (det. 
heruka (Tibetan deity) 185 
Hevajra (tutelary deity), 229 
Hinduism 
artof, 25 
and Buddhism, 68, 52, 154. 
Brahmanic. See Brahm: 
in Cambodia, 203, 204, 211, 212, 224 
evolution of, 23,25, 26,29, 50 
in Indonesia, 05, 207, 244 
and Islam, 99-100, 103, 104,134 
legal system, 29 
literature of, 23, 50, 56, 103 
in Nepal, 194,295 
ritual objects for, 229 
in Southeast Asia, 207 
symbols of, as motifs, 116 
temples of, 29,50, 114 
Vedanta movement in, 29 
Vedic, 23,25, 29,151 
Hiranyaksha (demon), ss 
Hittite, Protos, sculpture, 30 
hookah, base for [cat s], 116, 120, 120 
Hudson, Sarah Dorsey, 16 
Humayun, Mughal emperor (r. 1530-40, 1555-36), 100, 
100, 103 
Huns, invasion by, 29,50 
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India 
art from, in the Dallas Museum of Art, 15-16 
artin 
development, 23-27 
asinfluence in Southeast Asia, 203, 205, 207, 244, 245 
as influence in Tibet, 157 





Indian Mutiny, 1857 (ast War of Independence), 100, 103 

Indonesia 

artin 18, 205, 24-49 

Islam in, 207 

see also Bali: Java 

Indra, 48,197 

Indus Valley civilization (2500-1500 nce), 23, 26,27, 29, 30, 
18,121 

initiation crown. See crown, initiation. 

inlay 

enamel, 164 

gemstones, 200 

gold, 120, 120, 144 

ivory, 118, 121 

in jade, 144,146 

in steel, 147 

turquoise, 194 

inscription, 228 

on dagger, 146 

dating and, 53.75.88, 97, 195, 198 

dedication, on Ta Prohm temple, 218 

Gujarati, 114 

on overdoor, no, i, in 

Sanskrit, in Cambodia, 203 

Intoxicated ascetics [cat. 65] 331, 331 

Ishvara, 197 

Islam, 99,207 

in India, 29, 50,73, 99-100, 103, 104,151 

influence of, on ar, 29, 99,104, 10,134, 52 
see also Mughal empire 

‘overdoor, for mosque cat. 46], endsheets (det), 101, 110, 
inn 

in South Asia, 29,107, 157,207 

see also Shite sect; Sufism; Sunni sect 

ivory, as medium, 116, 18-19, 121, 122, 123, 200, 

Iznik ware, 18-49 








jade, 144,146 
Jahangir, Mughal emperor (r. 1605-27), 100, 103, 112 
Jainism, 23, 24, 29, 67 

Islam and, 100, 103, 104 

precepts of, 64,65. 

Sculpture and, 52, 64-67 

temples of, so 
Jain tirthankara |cat. 7] 16, 24,27, 64, 66, 67 
Jaipur 

astronomical observatory at, 103 

jewelry from, 142 
Jambhala [cat. 28], 24, 68,69 

see also Kubera 
Jambupati (mythological king), 242 
Jambupatisutta, 242 
Jamuna (goddess), 25 
Jamuna River, 31,58 

personified, relief [cat. 23], 15, 25, 50, 60, 60 
Japan 

artworks from, 14,15 

Buddhist text in, 217 
jataka (accounts ofthe Buddha's lives), 35,46 
Java, 207 

ancestor figure from cat. 142], 18, 205, 244, 245, 245 

artin,205 

art of, in the Dallas Museum of Art, 18 

Buddhism in, 207,245 

Hinduism in, 205, 207, 244,245 

influences on, 207 

Islam in, 207 

kingdoms in, 207,244 

sculpture from, 244, 245-47 

temples in, 205, 207,254 
Jayavarman Il, Khmer emperor (c. 770-850), 204 


Jayavarman VII, Khmer emperor (1181-c. 18), 204, 27, 
208, 218, 220,223, 224 
jewelry 
Bengalistyle, 32 
‘Greco-Roman influence on, 24, 37,134, 151 
for images of the Buddha, 170, 236,242 
Mughal, 101, 134-43 
sculpture and, 245 
see also individual pieces; weapons 
Jina, seated [cat. 27], 16, 24,27, 64, 66,67 
see also tirthankara 
Jokhang temple, Lhasa, Tibet, 152 
Jonang order ofTibetan Buddhism, 186 
Jones, Mrs. John Leddy, 13 
Jones, Sir William, 103 


Kadam (Kadampa) order (lineage), Tibetan Buddhism, 
157,160 
see also Geluk order 
Kadampa stupa [cat. 90), 17,21, 154, 160, 161 
Kagyu (Kagyupa) order (lineage), of Tibetan Buddhism, 
157,162, 166, 180, 186 
Kahn, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen, 14 
Kali, Great Goddessas, 76, 155 
Kandariya Mahadeo temple, Khajuraho, India, 27,62 
Karma Kagyu school. See Kagyu order 
Karmapa, the, 166, 166 
Karnataka, India, sculpture from, 104, 105, 107 
Karttikeya, as son of Shiva, 54 
see also Skanda 
Kashmir, influence of, on Tibetan art, 157 
Kathakali dance drama, India, 103, 107 
Kathmandu Valley, Nepal, 154,156 (map), 194 
Kerala, India, 104, 107, 136 
Khajuraho, India 
dancers in, 26 
sculpture in, 26, 51, 62,80 
temples at, 27,29, 50,51 (det), 57, 61, 62, 80, 83,88, 88 
Khanjar (dagger with sheath) cat. 84], 16, 144, 146, 146 
Khmer empire (8-13th cent) 203,205, 207,236 
art of, 17, 203-204, 208-32 
as influence, 17, 233,239,244 
sculpture, 208-25, 2151.1 
temple complexes in. See Angkor, Cambodia; Bayon 
temple complex 
kinnara (mythological bird-man), Nepalese, 249 
Koh ker period, Khmer empire, 214 
Konarak, India, temples at, 29,50,91 
Krishna, 62 
as baby, 199,249 
Bhagavad Gita and, 25 
bhakti movement and, 29 
Radha and, 26,124,127 
uas, 52,127,139 
Krishna spies Radha bathing in a garden [cat. 59], 124, 
127,127 
Kuan Yin, 40,159 
Kubera,24 
see also Jambhala 
Kumari (living goddess), 197 
kundika (vase/bottle of purification), 45, 164, 247 
kundun (gilding technique), 144 
Kushan empire (1st-ard cent.) 16, 37,157 
Kushan period, as sculptural style, 23,4, 43,45, 46, 47, 
48,50,53 
bust ofa bodhisattva from, 42 
capital (from pillar), 25, 37, 50, 53 
figure of Padmapani from, 40 
head of Buddha from, 17,24, 37, 38, 39 
pillar figure from cat. 5], 15,24, 27,34, 35,35 (det) 
reliefs from, 46-48 
tympanum from, 46, 48 








Lady enticing a peacock with a strand of pearls [cat. 57] 
19, 124,125,125 

Lady ona terrace with a hookah [cat. 58], 120, 124, 125, 
126,126 

Lady playing the vina with her attendants [cat. 67], 133, 


12 
Lakshmana temple, Khajuraho, India, 83 


Lakshmi, 108, 135, 215 
Chola-dynasty [cat. 42], 87, 96, 97,97 (det) 
cult of, 87 
Great Goddess, as, 87 
Khmer-empire [cat. 134], 226, 232, 232 
Lakshmi-Narayana [cat. 41], 87, 94.95 
Lakshmi-Vasudeva, 95 
lama, 163 
figure of eat. 93], 152, 155,166, 166 
Lane, John R., 15, 20 
Langdarma, king of Tibet, 157 
Lan Na kingdom, Thailand (1292-1775), 205, 207, 235 
as sculptural style, 205, 233,235 
Layla visits Majnun [cat. 68], 133. 133 
Lhasa, Tibet, 153, 154,156 (map) 
linga 
base for, 231 
cult ofroyal, in Cambodia, 204 
Khmer cat. 17] iz 204,208, 211,211 
Shiva and, 76, 211 
lion 
as motif, 53, 154, 214,235. 
on pillar capital, 24,53 
rearing [cat 119], 17,24, 208, 214,224 
snow [cat. 114], 154, 194, 198, 198, 199 (det.) 
as vehicle, 104 
see also garuda; makara; shardula; Simhavaktra 
Lobsang Gyatso (sth Dalai Lama, 1617-1682), 157 
Iokapalas (heavenly guardians), Tang dynasty, 13, 14 
Lokeshvara (bodhisattva), 218 
Angkor Wat-style [cat. 122], 17, 155, 209, 218-19, 218 
see also Mahakaruna Lokeshvara 
Lopburi style, Thailand, 207,233, 236 
lotus flower, as motif, 33, 40,53,58, 97, 159, 160, 228 
lotus throne, symbolism of, 159, 164, 170,176 
Luna Vasahi temple, Mount Abu, India, 65 


Madhya Pradesh, India, 55, 56, 80,88 
sculpture from, 5,58 
Magzor, Glorious Queen. See Palden Lhamo 
Mahabharata, 25,29, 32 
Mahabodhi Temple, Bodhgaya, India, 33, 53,72,73 
model of feat. 30], 73, 73,151 
Mahakala (Tibetan deity), 186, 189, 192, 14, 195, 197,200 
Mahakarunagarbhadhatu mandala. See Garbhadhatu mandala 
Mahakaruna Lokeshvara, 227,27 
Angkor Wat-perlod [cat. 12] 155, 208-209, 217,219,219 
Bayon-period [cat 121], 155, 208-209, 16,217,220 
sce clsoLokeshvara. 
Maharana Sarup Singh in procession, dressed for battle 
[cat.6o] 128,228 
mahasiddha (Tantric master), 73,160, 167, 186 
seated [cat. 94], 152, 155, 167, 167 
Mahavairochana sutra, 217 
Mahavira (c. 40-468 ncs), Jainism and, 23, 24,29 
Maheshvara (the Great Lord). See Shiva 
Mahisha (buffalo demon), 80, 84,86 
see also Durga Mahishasuramardini 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 29,50,99 
Mahottara Heruka [cat 103], 17, 150 (det.), 152, 180,184, 
185,188 
Maitreya (the Buddha of the future), 48,152, 155, 164, 
210,242 
as bodhisattva 
Gandharan [cat 11), 24, 37,44,45 
Tibetan [cat. 92], 164,165 
pre-Khmer Thai (cat. 16), 18, 208, 210,210 
Majapahit kingdom, Java, 205, 206 (map), 207, 245, 247 
makara (crocodile-lion), 57,58, 117,117,198 
Makaravaktra (seamonster-headed goddess), 174, 180, 
181,185 
male torso (Vishnu?) [cat 16), 15. 50, 52, 52 
Malla period, Nepal (rath-18th cent.) sculpture from, 95 
Malraux, André, 20,208 
Mamallapuram, India, temples at, 29 
‘mandala, 157,189, 193, 217 
temples embodying, 25,154 
Manjushri (bodhisattva of wisdom), 153, 155, 173, 194, 200 
Tibetan [cat. 99), 14, 16, 155,176, 377 
manuscripts, 12,124,125 


maps 
Gupta Empire, 28 
Mughal Empire, 102 
Southeast Asia, 206 
Tibet and Tibetan cultural sphere, 156 
Mara, Buddha subduing, 233,235 
marble, 20,64, 65,112,213, 
Marcus, Stanley, 14 
mask 
Bhairava cat. 3] 17, 22,154, 294,96, 197 
Nepalese Hindu, 197 
Tibetan monastic dance, 153, 154, 189, 192 
Mataram dynasty, Java (Sth-1oth cent.),207 
Mathura, India, 24, 27, 28 (map), 29, 37, 200, 157 
artworks from, 33,35 50, 52-53 
Mauryan empire, India (321-185 nce) 27,29, 31, 36,51,157 
McDermott, Margaret (Mrs. Eugene McDermott), 3, 
vn 
meditation, 164 
Mediterranean, trade with, 23, 36, 37, 151 157,203. 
and influence of, on Indian art, 16,24, 25,29, 37, 50-51, 
151,357 
Meenakshi temple, Madurai, India, 74, 103 
Mengral, king of Lan Na, Thailand (1238-1317), 235 
merit, Buddhism and, 47, 49,223,233 
merit field (tshogs hing), 186 
Mesopotamia, trade with India and, 23,29, 30 
work, 186, 188 
see also sculpture, bronze 
Mewar kingdom, India (14th-2oth cent.) 128 
Mikyo Dorje (8th Karmapa; 1507-1554), 166 
Mohenjo Daro, India, 23,29, 30 
monastery, Buddhist 
in India, 24,29, 37, 50, 68,71, 125, 151, 157, 160,188 
in Tibet, 8o 152, 155, 156 (map), 157, 162-63, 194 
artworks for, 173, 188-90 
monasticism, Buddhist, 37, 160 
in Tibet, 17, 151-53, 157, 160, 180,86 
Mon peoples, Thailand, 207,235 
Dvaravati kingdom (6th-11th cent.) 233,236 
moon, symbolism of, 74,78, 160 
Mother Goddess, standing [cat. 2] 31, 31 
Mount Abu, India, jain temples at, 50,64 
sculpture from [cat 26], 20,26, 64, 65, 6,155 
Mount Mandara, as axis mundi, 220 
Mount Meru, as abode of the gods, 204 
Muchalinda (nage king), 223 
Mughal empire (1526-1857), 99, 102 (map), 103 
art during, 99-101, 103-104, 10-16, 134 
see also painting, Indian miniature. 
art of, at the Dallas Museum of Art, 16 
Muhammad, Prophet (c. 570-632), 99, 11 
Muhammad of Ghori, 99 
Multan, India, temple at, 9, 102 (map) 
mural. See painting 
Muslim. See Islam 
Myanmar, sculpture from, 248 
see also Burma 








naga (snake, dragon), 4o, 42, 45,178, 217,226,228, 236,247 
balustrade, at Angkor Thom, Cambodia, 220 
cult of, in Cambodia, 204,223 
finial with, 241 
Nagarakertogama, 245 and n.2 
Nalanda, india, monastery and university at, 29, 50, 68, 
160,186 
Nandi (bull; Shiva's vehicle) 25,79, 92 
South Indian [cat. 33] 15, 25, 27.74.79.79 
Narayana. See Lakshmi-Narayana 
Nayak period, India, 105 
Near East, trade with India and, 23,24 
necklace [cat. 7], 5, 38, 139 
see lso Bhairava collar necklace 
Nepal 
artin,154,194-201 
influence of, on Tibetan art, 157 
sculpture from, 95,249 
stupa in, 160,194 
Newari people, Nepal, as craftsmen, 178, 194, 197,200 
Nyingma (Nyingmapa) order (lineage), Tibetan 
Buddhism, 157,185,186, 191 


offering, votive, 30,31 
Onassis, Jacqueline Kennedy, 125 
Orissa, India, sculpture from, 118 
Osian, India, temple at, 92 
Ottoman Empire, cultural influences and, 148-49 
overdoor, for mosque [cat. 46], endsheets (det), 101, 110, 
Owsley, Alvin, 20 
Owsley, Colonel Alvin M. 15,20 
Owsley, David, 14-15, 20-21, 20 
exhibitions of works from the collection of, 14, 20 
gifts from, 15-38 
intended bequests by, 248-49 
Owsley, Lucy Ball, 20 


Padmapani, 176 
Gandharan [cat.8] 3 40,41, 42 
Tibetan cat. 89], 7,155,188, 159 
see also Avalokiteshvara 
Padmasambhava (Buddhist teacher), 152, 157,185, 186 
Pagmo Druba (1110-1170), 162, 186 
Paharpur, Bangladesh, monastery at, 68 
painting 
Indian miniature, 19, 20,26, 50, 101 03, 120, 124-35, 147 
on ivory, 122,122 
mural, 29, 50,125,157 
Tibetan. See thangka 
Wodeyar-dynasty, 107 
Pala dynasty, India (Sth-isth cent.) 24,27, 29, 50, 80, 152, 
157,160,205, 235 
sculpture from, 68-73, 84 
palanquin. 
Bayon-period Khmer 
fitting cat. 131], 226,226 (det), 231, 231 
hook [cat 28], 226,228, 228 
ring [cat 130] 17,226, 230,230, 230 (det) 
finial (ct. 138] 240, 240 
Palden Lhamo (Palden Remati Glorious Queen Magzor), 
152,155,269 
asth-agth cent. [cat 98], 16, 153, 155, 174-75, 374,175 
(det), 180 
imagery of, 153,175, 181-82 
thangka [cat 102], 17, 180, 181-84, 181 (det), 182 (det), 
183 (det) 
Palden Remati. See Palden Lhamo 
palm frond, as motif, 53 
 ponchochuda (five-weapon goddess), 36 
Pandya dynasty (South India; c. 300 ncs=14th cent), 29 
Parker, Ellen, 14 
Parker, Harry S, Il, 13,14 
parrot, symbolism of, in Indian art, 126 
Parshvanatha (23rd Jina), 67 
Parvati, 62,24, 134,155 
as Ardhanarishvara, 95 
as Durga, 76, 80,84 
as Gauri, 215 
as the Great Goddess, 25, 82 
Shivaand, 25, 54,74,76, 80 
as Uma (the Shining One) 
India [cat. 18), 50,54, 54.76 
Khmer [cat. 120], 17,208, 215,215 
wedding of, 74 
see also Uma-Maheshvara 
Pataliputra (modem Patna), India, 27, 28 (map), 31, 50 
patronage, in Tibetan art, 152, 162, 186, 188, 195 
see also donors 
peacock, symbolism and, 125 
pedestal, lion motif for, 214 
pendant 
with head of Ganesha [cat 70] 16, 101, 134, 136,137 
thali [cat. 69), 16,135,135 
whistle [cat 78], 142,142 
Persia 
influence of, 23, 27, 37, 49, 50,99, 100, 124, 129,133,146, 
148-49, 203,214 
invasion from, 37 
Phimai temple, Thailand, 236 
Phnom Boktemple, Angkor, Cambodia, 212 
pillar 
‘Ashokan, 24, 27, 29,157 
figure [cat. 5], 15, 24, 27, 34, 35, 35 (det) 
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pillar (continued) 
fragment with female figure [cat 4] 27, 33.33 
symbolism of, 46 
see also capital 
pipe, for smoking. See hookah 
Pitman, Bonnie, 15 
plaque 
ofa goddess [cat 3, 27, 32,32 
bone [cat 106], 188, 189,189 
jeweled at. 115), 154, 194,200,200 (det), 202 
plate, from Turkey [cat 88], 149, 149 
Pollock, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, 14 
Pompeii, ivory Indian figurine from, 118 
Portrait ofa nobleman holding a pink rose [cat 63), 130, 
ap 
Portrait ofa noblewoman [cat 62], 13,130 
Portugal, as influence in India, 16,120 
post-Gupta, as style, 54 
posture 
abhanga, 97 
contrapposto curving, 15, 26, 37, 50,155 
tribhango, 155,159 
Prajnaparamita (goddess of wisdom), 217, 218, 227,227 
Prasat Hin Khao Plai Bat It (temple), Thailand, 210 
Pratihara (rulers, central India) 80 
pratiharas (guardians), 91 
Preah Khan temple, Angkor, Cambodia, 207,218 
Pre Rup style, Cambodia, 207 
Prince holding a falcon, A [cat 64], 131,13 
Procession, probably of princes going to Damayanti’s 
svayamvara, A [cat 66], 132,132 
procession 
religious, 25,75,78, 79. 97,104 
royal, 116,128, 132 
Puranas ("Ancient Stories"), 25,50 
pushpa (flower figurine] 245 


qatar (two-handled dagger), 144, 146-47 
Qianlong emperor, China, 157 

Quran, 99,112 

Qutub Minar, Delhi, 29 


Radha, and Krishna, 26 
watercolor cat. s9], 124, 127,127 
Ragamala painting, 133 
Raja Man Singh, 142 
Rajasthan, 103 
Hinduism in, 103 
painting from, 124,127,131 
sculpture from, 15, 26, 36, 50,54, 55, 58, 65, 67,83, 92,122 
temples in, 83 
Rajput kingdom, 29, 100,103 
Ramayana, 25, 108, 204 
Rana Pratap Singh, 128 
rat, as Ganesha's vehicle, 71, 241 
relief, sculptural 
Angkor Wat, 230 
Banteay Srei temple, 208 
Buddha 
 Gandharan 2nd-3rd cent. [cat. 12], 24,37, 46,46 
Gandharan zrd-sth cent. cat. 14) 24, 37,48,48 
with devatas 
at Angkor Wat, 208, 209 
Bayon-period [cat. 126] 17,204, 209, 24, 225 
doorjamb cat. 22], 15,21, 25,50, 58,59 
doorway molding [cat. 23] 15, 25, o, 60, 60 
Durga [cat. 35], 16, 25, 36,80, 82,83, 4 
Durga Mahishasuramardini 
Himachal Pradesh, [cat. 37] 26,80, 86, 86 
Pala-dynasty [cat. 361,8 (det., 15 36, 8o, 84, 85, 86 
with four goddesses [cat 91], 155, 162-63, 162, 163 (det) 
Gandharan [at. 13] 24, 37, 47,47 
‘Ganesha [cat. 29] 24, 68, 70, 71 
Jambhala [cat 8], 24,68, 69 
of male deity [cat. 21}, st, 57.57 
Pala dynasty, 26, 68-71, 80,86 
tympanum, 46,48 
Uma-Maheshvara, 50,54 
Madhya Pradesh [cat 34]15, 80, 81 
Rajasthan [cat 18], 21, 50,54, 54,76 
Vishnu and attendants cat. 35] 12 (det.) 13,14, 25,87, 
90,91 
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Tepoussé, 197,239 
Reves, Wendy and Emery, 20 
Rig Vela, 23,29 
ritual, objects for, 157 
conch shell, 17,153, 188, 26,229 
ddagger, 16,17, 14, 146, 147,153, 188, 191 
skuli cup, 166, 182, 88 
vajra, 166, 169, 181, 186,232 
vessel, 27, 36,50 
Rome, art of classical, as influence. See Greco-Roman art 
Rudra (storm god), 23,76 


sacrifice, animal, 194,197 
saddle 
Edo period, Japan, 14 
Tibetan, 249 
Sakya (Sakyapa) order, of Tibetan Buddhism, 157,186 
Samantabhadra (primordial Buddha), 185 
Samsara (cycles of birth and death), 42, 139, 7s 76 
185,186 
Sanchi, India, Great Stupa at, 25 (det ), 29,33, 36, 53, 157 
Sano, Emily, 14 
Sanskrit 
as influence, 245 
literature, 26,29, 176, 203,207 
originsof,23 
Samath, India, 50, 51,156 (map) 
architecture of 53 
museum, 24 
Sassanid caliphate, Persia, 49 
Satavahana period, Mathura (230 ncr-220), 33 
scepter [at. so], 16, n6, 17, 7, 11 (det) 
screen 
The Eight Immortals ofthe Wine Cup, 4, 14 
jal [cat 48] 16, 102,120, 13,213 
Kano School, Japan, with story from Tales os, 20 
script 
Indus Valley, 23 
Pallava, 207 
sculpture 
bone, 188 
bronze, 26,74, 75,78, 86,152, 155, 157, 160, 166,167,165, 
190,198, 200, 223, 216, 27-29, 231-32, 249 
casting, 75-76, 170,173,175, 
gilded, 18, s, 55,159, 162, 164, 173,178,179, 
217,226,231, 233,235, 236, 240, 241-43, 248, 248 
copper alloy, 170, 176, 178, 191, 197, 200,210 
gold, 233,239,248 
ivory, 116, 118-19, 121, 122-23, 200 
marble, 20,64,65, 112,113 
metal, 178 
polychrome, s, 105, i, 170, 173,179 
stone, 25-26, 107, 211, 22,215 
andesite, 205,245,247 
colored, 54, 67,92,95 
gilded, 73 
granite,79 
phyllite, 68, 72,84 
sandstone, 57,58 
buff, 62,80 
Cambodian, 211, 212,214, 218,219, 220,224 
Central Indian, 56, 61 
Gujarati, 
pink 3,88 
Rajasthani, 83 
Ted, 35, 52, 55, 60, 110, 112, 113. 
Sikri, 35 
spotted, 33,88 
schist, 39, 40, 42,45, 46.47, 
volcanic. See sculpture, stone, andesite 
terracotta, See terracotta 
wood 
polychrome, 105,121 
rosewood, 108. 
with silver, 114,117 
seal 
Indus Valley culture, 23,27, 29, 30 
‘Tibetan, 188 
sensuality 
in Indian art, 24, 26, 62, 64 
as metaphor, 26 








Sera monastery, Tibet, 157 
Shah Jahan, Mughal emperor (r. 1627-58), 100,103, 113 
Shailendra dynasty, Java, 207 
shakti (female counterpart of a deity), 87, 152, 155 
shakti (female nature or energy), 80, 215 
‘Shakyamuni (566-468 ace). See Buddha Shakyamuni 
Shakyasimha ("lion of the Shakya clan”), 49 
shardula (antelope-lion), 53, 118, 186, 198 

see also gajeshardula. 
shell, conch, 17,153, 188,229,229 

and stand, Bayon-period Khmer cat. 129], 17, 26,229, 


E 
Shesha (coiled snake protecting baby Krishna), 139 
Shiite sect, 99, o, tt 
Shiva, 25,50, 54, 62, 80,136,155 

as Ardhanarishvara, 95 

‘Aryan association of, 23 

attendants of (ganas), 25, 58 

attributes of, 25 

as Bhairvara, 194,195,197 

in Cambodia, 203, 204, 207,208, 21,224 

as Chandrashekhara. See Chandrashekhara Shiva 

cults of, 74, 80, 103,152 

dancing, 24. 

and Durga, 83 

in Indonesia, 205 

as Lord of Destruction, 74 

as Maheshvara (the Great Lord) [cat. 18], 50, 54,54,76 

as Nataraja (Lord of the Dance), 26,74, 155 

see also Shiva Nataraja 

sons of. See Ganesha; Kartikeya; Skanda 

symbolism and, 74,76, 139 

in Tibetan art, 152 

vehicle of. See Nandi 

as Virabhadra [cat 44,15, 26, 101, 104,106, 107 

and Vishnu, as HarHara, 92 

Wedding of,77 

wife of See Durga; Parvati; Uma. 
Shiva Nataraja cat 31), 15,21, 25,27, 74, 75-77 75,76 (det), 

77 (det), 87 
Shri Devi. See Devi 
shrine, silver [cat 49], 16,18, 20, 104, 10, 14, 115, 14,155 
Shunga dynasty, North India (and-ıst cent. cr) 27,32, 
ES 


Siddhartha Gautama, prince, 23, 46, 49,151 
sec lso Buddha, the (Enlightened One) 
sihing (lion type), images of Buddha as, 235 

Sikhism, 103,122 
Silk Road, the, 24, 29, 37, 151, 152, 157. 203 
silver, for sculpture, 114, 114, 117,117, 1 
see also shrine, silver 
Simhavaktra (lion-headed goddess), 155, 174, 180, 181, 185 
Tibetan [cat. 95], 16, 155, 168, 169 
Skanda, as son of Shiva, 80 
see okso Kartikeya 
skull cup, 166, 182, 188 
snow lions [cat 114], 154, 194, 198, 198, 199 (det) 
Sodasa, Satrap, inscription dating to reign of, 53 
Solanki dynasty, Central India (942-1244), 91 
soma (hallucinogen; "elixir of immortality”) 23, 74,78 
see also amrita 
Songtsen Gyampo, king of Tibet (r. 618-50), 152 
Southeast Asia, 206 (map) 
art from, in the Dallas Museum of Art, 17-18 
Buddhism in, 217 
cultural influences in, 24,151, 203, 207 
religion in, 207 
timeline for (500 nce-1900), 207 
Sri Lanka, influence of in Thailand, 205, 207,210, 235 
Srivijaya kingdom, Thailand, 206 (map), 207 
statues 
clothed, 78,97, 124,134 
jewelry for, 134, 136, 236 
steatite, seals of 23 
steel, watered Sce damascene ware 
stele, 80 
see also pillar 
stone. See sculpture 
stones, preciots/semiprecious. See gemstones 


190,195, 200 





stupa (memorial mound), 29, 157, 160, 160,210 
Bharhut, India, 32, 3, 36,53 
Kadampa [cat. 90] 17,21, 154, 160,161 
Nepalese, 160, 194 
Sanchi, India, 25 (det),29, 33, 36,53, 197 
sculpture on, 24,25,29 
Tibetan votive [cat s], 17,189,189 
seealso Kadampa stupa 
as votive object, 153,154, 154, 160, 189 
The Sufi saint Hazrat Ghans al-Azam [cat 61], 129,129, 131 
Sufism in India, 29,99, 129, 133 
Sukhothai kingdom, Thailand (1238-1583), 205, 207, 233, 
235,239 
Sunni sect, 99, 122 
Sun Temple, Modhera, India, os 
Surya (sun god), 25, 58,91 
Suryavarman 1, Khmer emperor (r. 1010-50), 204 
Suryavarman Il, Khmer emperor (z. 1113-45),215 
svayamvara (presentation of grooms), 132 
‘Svetambara sect, Jainism, 67 
Swayambhu stupa, Kathmandu, Nepal, 160 
Swet Bharab temple, Kathmandu, Nepal, 197 
sword hilt cat. 81}, 14, 145, u$ 
sword or dagger hilt [cat 82] 144,145,145 


‘Tagore, Rabindranath, 103 
Taj Mahal, 65,100, 01, 103, 112 
Tokenouchi no Sukune Meets the Dragon King ofthe Sea 
(1875-79), 14,5 
‘Tamerlane, See Timur 
‘Tamil Nadu, India 
jewelry from, 135, 138-39 
sculpture from, 75,78, 97 
‘Tanjore, Tamil Nadu, temple in, 29 
Tantra, cycle f, 179, 185 
see aso Vajrayana 
Ta Prohm temple, Angkor, Cambodia, 207,218 
Tara See Green Tara 
‘Tashilunpo monastery, Tibet, 156 (map), 157 
teacup stand and lid [cat. 107) 188, 190, 190 
‘Teli-ka Mandir (temple), Gwalior, India, 60 
temple 
in Cambodia, 203,205 
cave, 29,50, 87,157 
in Java, 205,254 
model of at, 30], 73.73, 151 
sculpture of Indian, 50-73 
see also individual temples 
Tengger peoples, Java, 2451.1 
Tenzin Gyatso (14th Dalai Lama, 1935-), 157 
terracotta, 29 
sculpture, 23, 30,31, 32,49 
vessel, 36 
texts 
Bengali, 103 
Buddhist, 37, 45,151,154, 157,160, 176,217 
Tantric, 173, 176,379,185 
Hindu, 23,50, 56, 103,207 
Sanskrit, 26, 29, 176, 203,207 
Thailand 
art in, 17-18, 204, 205, 207, 233-43 
dancers in, 204 
religion in, 205 
sculpture from, 210,223 
see also Khmer empire 
thangka painting, in Tibet, 17, 152, 153, 157, 176, 180-87, 188 
‘Thinking Bodhisattva [cat. 15], 15, 22 (det), 37, 49,49 
throne 
finial for [cat i] 116, 8-19, 18 
leg cat 52) 16, 18, 119 
Tibet, 156 (map) 
art of, 16-17, 21, 152-54, 17,188, 190 
imagery in, as symbolic, 152,190,191 
Buddhism in, 29, 152, 157,180 
deities of, 81-82, 185, 186 
orders of, 157 
and ritual, 17,191 
cultural sphere of, 156 (map) 
influence of China on, 152,157 





‘monasteries in, 156 (map), 157,162 
destruction of, during Chinese Cultural Revolution, 
162-63 
sculpture in, 153-55, 158-79, 164, 166, 167,190, 248, 249 
Tibetan Book ofthe Dead, 185 
time as cyclical, 25,26, 29, 45,74, 139, 182,186 
timelines 
Buddhism (6th cent. scr-2oth cent), 157 
India (4000 acz-1526), 29 
India (1526-1950), 103 
Southeast Asia (500 act-1900), 207 
Timur (Tamerlane) (1336-1405), 29, 99 
‘Tipu Sultan, king of Mysore, India (1750-1799), 103 
tomb of, ror 
tirthankara (or Jina; Jain holy teacher/liberator), 24,27 
seated [cat 7] 16, 24,27, 64, 66,67 
trade 
Indus Valley civilization and, 23 
with the Mediterranean, 23,36, 37, 153, 157,203 
South Asian, as influence, 23, 207 
Tibet and, 152 
trans-Asian, 24,29, 151,244 
see also Silk Road 
triad. See Buddhist triad 
turban omament [cat 74) 134,49, 141 
turquoise, in sculpture, 155,170, 194,249 
Tushita heaven, 45,49, 164 
Tuti Nama (Book of the Parrot), 126 
tympanum with Maitreya and Shakyamuni [cat. 14], 24, 
37,48,48 


Udaipur, India, art from, 128 
Udayagiri caves, Orissa, India, sculpture in, 87 
Uma (the Shining One). See Parvati 
Uma-Maheshvara 

c. 8th cent. [cat. 18], 21, 50, 54, 54. 76. 

€ nith-i2th cent. [cat. 34], 15, 80, 81 
‘umbrella, as symbol, 108, 122 
Upanishads, 23,24, 25,29 
urna (mark of wisdom), 39, 42 
ushnisha (“crown of wisdom”), 39, 46, 160, 164 


Vairochana (one of the Five Buddhas), 193 
vajra (ritual object), 166, 169, 181, 186, 232 
image of, as symbol, 170 
Vajrabhairava (Tibetan deity), 153, 155 
gilt bronze (cat. 97], 16, 152, 155,172, 173,250 (det) 
Vajrabhairava Tantra, 173 
Vajradhara (Buddha), 180,181 
Vajrakila (Tibetan deity), 185, 188, 191 
Vajrasana. See Bodhgaya 
Vajravarahi cat. 101] 17 154,155, 179,179 
Vajravetali (Vajrabhairava'sconsort), 173 
Vajrayana (Tantric: Thunderbolt Path) Buddhism, 29, 50, 
155,157,229, 232 
artof 24 
literature, 173,176, 179.185 
in Thailand, 236 
in Tibet, 152, 155,163, 166, 67,181, 191, 
Varaha, Vishnu as, 87, 88 


soth-cent. (cat. 38, frontispiece (det), 5, 21, 26,87, 88, 89 


Varaha Temple, Khajuraho, India, 88 
Varahivaktra (sow-faced goddess), 185 
Varanasi, India, jewelry from, 142, 143 
vase, Iranian [cat 86), 148, 149 
see also vessel, ritual 
Vasudeva. See Lakshmi-Vasudeva 
Vedas, the, 56 
see also Rig Veda 
vessel ritual [cat 6], 27,36, 36,50 
vidyadharas (knowledge bearers), 36, 62,200 
Vietnam 
Bronze Age drums from, 203, 207 
Cham rulers of, 204,205, 222 
Vijayanagara kingdom (South India; 1336-1646), 29, 103, 


104 
sculpture from, 107,249 


Vikramashila, India, monastery university at, 68, 16, 186 


Vimala Vasahi temple, Mount Abu, India, 65 


Virabhadra, Shiva as, 103 

standing [cat 44] 15,26, 101, 104, 106, 107 
Vishnu, 26, 29,71,74 

attendant of [cat. 24] 16, 5, 50,61, 62 

and attendants cat. 39], 12 (det.), 13,14, 25, 87, 90, 91 

attributes of, 61,88, 91 

avatars of, 197 

Krishna, 26,52, 127,139 
Varaha, 87,88 
10th-cent. [cat. 38], frontispiece (det.), 15, 21, 26, 87, 
88,89 

in Cambodia, 203, 207 

consorts of See Bhudevi; Lakshmi 

cult of, 87 

festival sculptures of 13 

head of [eat.118], 17,204, 208, 212, 212, 213 (det. 

in Indonesia, 205. 

and Shiva, as Harl-Hara, 92 

as Shri Rama, 146 

torso of cat. 16) 15, 50, 52,52 

vehicle of See garuda 
Vishvanatha temple, Khajuraho, India, 61 
Vishveshvara Mahadeva temple, Bajaura, India, 86 
Vishwanath temple, Varanasi, India, 103 


War of Independence (ist, 1857). Sce Indian Mutiny 
watercolor, in Indian painting, 127-33 
Wat Ratchaburana, Thailand, 239 
weapons, Mughal dynasty, 101, 244-47 
see also dagger, sword 
Wodeyar dynasty, India (1399-1947) 107 
wood. See sculpture 
writing. See script 


_yab-yum, representation of, 153, 172, 249 

‘yoksha or yakshi (nature divinity; power spirit), 23, 24, 27, 
35,42,62, 68, 12 

Yama (Lord of Death), 198 

Yama Dharmaraja, 192 

Yashodharapura kingdom, Cambodia, 212 

Yashovarman, Khmer king (r. 889-early goos), 212 

yidam (chief deity), 180, 185 

yidam (Tantric goddess), 169, 179 

Yoga, Tantric, 175,182 

yogi, 155, 167, 169 

Young John R., 14 

Yuan dynasty, China, and Tibetan Buddhism, 157 


zebu. See bull, humped 
Zhenla kingdom, Cambodia (sth-8th cent.), 203, 207 
zinc alloy, 120 

Zoroastrianism, 99 
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